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Space  Rates  Should  Follow  Prices  Down, 
National  Advertisers  Again  Affirm 

Taxes  on  Advertising  in  Any  Form  Opposed,  as  Is  Effort  of  Agencies  and  Booking  Firms  to  Collect 
Commission  on  Radio  Talent — Economy  in  Distribution  Is  Chief  Topic  at  Session 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  April  29. — a  renewed  call 
for  a  downward  revision  of  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  disapproval  of  all  attempts  to 
tax  advertising,  and  a  criticism  of 
por\’eyors  of  radio  entertainment  who  add 
IS  per  cent  to  the  cost  as  an  agency 
commission,  were  the  official  acts  taken 
by  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  at  their  semi-annual  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  here  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday. 

The  resolution  asking  lower  rates  was 
a  reaffirmation  of  a  similar  resolution 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  November.  It  said; 

“Whereas,  A  resolution  passed  by  this 
association  in  November,  1930,  pointed 
out  that  general  commodity  prices  had 
materially  and  steadily  declined,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  advertising  space 
rates  had  not  kept  step  with  the  trend, 
but  had,  on  the  contrary,  increased  and 
“Whereas,  The  need  for  downward 
revision  of  advertising  rates  is  today  even 
more  acute,  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  reaffirms  its  action 
urging  publishers  to  suspend  rate  in¬ 
creases,  announced  or  proposed,  and 
again  urges  them  to  reduce  present  rates 
to  the  end  that  the  use  of  publications  as 
a  factor  in  building  business  may  be  more 
profitable,  and  be  it 

“Furthct  Resolved,  That  the  associa¬ 
tion  heartily  commends  those  publishers 
who  responded  to  the  request  contained 
in  its  resolution  of  November,  19.30.” 

The  resolution  on  advertising  taxa¬ 
tion  said: 

“Whereas,  Representatives  in  various 
state  legislatures  have  during  recent 
months  advocated  taxes  on  outdoor  signs 
and  on  newspaper  advertisements,  either 
as  a  means  of  regulation  or  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  and 

“Whereas,  such  proposals  would  dis¬ 
criminate  between  advertising  mediums, 
fail  to  produce  adequate  revenue,  retard 
our  economic  advancement,  and  other¬ 
wise  _  violate  established  principles  of 
tawtion ;  therefore,  be  it 
“Rkolved,  that  the  members  of  the 
association  go  on  record  as  being  op¬ 
posed  to  a  tax  on  advertising  in  any 
form.” 

In  regard  to  radio  program  talent,  the 
A.N.A.  expressed  itself  as  follows : 

“W  hereas,  certain  groups  of  advertis- 
HR  agents  and  radio  interests  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  purveyors  of 
radio  talent  should  sell  talent  at  a  price 
"rhich  would  automatically  include  15 
cent  commission  for  advertising 
ents,  which  commission  would  be  in 
iddition  to  the  commission  of  15  per 
CTt  allowed  by  broadcasting  stations  to 
idvertising  agents  for  the  time  pur- 
hased,  and 

‘Whereas,  it  is  the  strong  conviction 
>f  buyers  of  advertising  that  the  ques- 
of  compensation  to  advertising 
ents  for  the  handling  and  purchasing 
‘  talent  is  a  matter  that  should  be  de¬ 
ed  between  the  advertiser  and  his 
and  not  by  the  agent  and  pur- 
yors  of  talent,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  association  of  na- 
al  advertisers  hereby  declare  its 


By  WARREN  BASSETT 

opposition  to  any  attempt  to  establish  a  criticized,  as  they  have  been  at  past 
practice  whereby  a  commission  on  talerit  conventions. 

is  mechanically  allowed  for  advertising  Although  no  resolutions  were  passed 
agents.”  on  these  subjects,  as  has  been  the  case 

These  official  expressions  of  the  group  in  the  past,  it  was  learned  that  the  as- 
tell  very  little,  however,  of  the  mood  of  sociation  is  highly  sympathetic  to  the 
the  association.  Faced  by  decreasing  plan  proposed  by  Louis  Wiley,  business 
sales  and  lowered  prices,  the  firms  rep-  manager  of  the  Nnc  York  Times,  at  the 
resented  are  exerting  every  effort  to  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso- 
achieve  economy,  particularly  in  dis-  ciation  convention  in  New  York  last 
tribution  costs.  week.  Mr.  Wiley  suggested  that  repre- 

On  Monday  the  entire  day  was  snent  sentatives  of  the  .A.N.P.A.,  A.N.A.  and 
on  the  economy  theme  with  six  speakers  American  Association  of  Advertising 
giving  the  viewpoints  of  industry,  news-  .Agencies  meet  together  to  reach  an 
papers,  magazines,  business  papers,  ad-  understanding  on  some  of  the  perplexing 
vertising  agencies  and  national  adver-  problems  which  face  newspapers  and 
tisers.  The  subject  of  all  the  talks  was  advertisers,  particularly  the  local-national 
“how  to  get  1931  value  for  the  1931  rate  differential. 

advertising  dollar.”  The  remarks  of  the  P.  J.  Kelly,  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 

various  speakers  on  this  subject  are  car-  Rubber  Company,  presided  at  Tuesday’s 

ried  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  closed  session.  D.  P.  Smelser  of  Procter 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  &  Gamble  led  a  discussion  on  “Should 
IVorccster  (Mass.)  Post,  the  newspaper  an  Advertiser  Conduct  His  Own  Market 
speaker  Monday,  cited  enforced  combina-  Surveys.”  and  L.  J.  Kerlin  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,  extreme  rate  differentials,  “Fringe”  tional  Carbon  Company,  on  “How_  Can 

circulations,  and  special  editions,  as  the  Trading  Area  Principle  be  Applied?” 
newspaper  factors  opposed  to  economy  The  consensus  was  that  where  an  ad- 
from  the  advertisers’  viewpoint.  He  vertiser  can  afford  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to 
cited  the  demands  for  elaborate  merchan-  make  his  own  market  survey  to  avoid 
dising  service  and  the  highly  compli-  bias  and  do  the  job  thoroughly, 

cated  and  expensive  process  of  selling  Following  the  closed  session,  a  luncheon 
national  advertising  as  waste  factors  for  discussion  of  “vertical  co-operative  ad- 
which  the  advertisers  are  to  blame.  vertising”  was  held,  presided  over  by 

At  Tuesday  morning’s  secret  speakerless  L.  C.  L^kley,  now  of  Temple  University, 
session,  all  of  these  problems  were  dis-  Philadelphia,  who  made  a  study  of  this 
cussed  intimately,  and  many  more.  It  subject  for  the  association  and  Harvard 
was  learned  that  A.N.A.  members  are  University. 

liecoming  increasingly  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Lockley  emphasized  the  point  that 
merchandising  service  offered  by  news-  the  mamifacturer  has  a  responsibility  to 
papers.  Many  would  rather  have  a  merchandise  his  product  locally.  How- 
lower  rate  without  the  service,  paying  a  ever,  the  manufacturer's  plan  should  in¬ 
special  fee  in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  sure  that  the  retailer  continues  his  own 
The  local-national  rate  differential  was  advertising,  since  many  retailers  are 
freely  discussed,  members  frankly  stat-  prone  to  reduce  their  schedules  when  they 
ing  that  they  are  out  to  get  the  local  are  given  advertising  allowances.  Where 
rate  wherever  and  whenever  they  can.  the  national  newspaper  rate  is  not  too 
Enforced  combinations  were  vigorously  high,  the  manufacturer  should  place  his 


Photographed  at  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers’  convention  in 
Detroit  this  week  (left  to  right):  F.  J.  Mooney  and  O.  E.  Eiastman,  Silent 
Automatic  Corporation,  Detroit;  Cliff  Knohle,  advertising  director,  Chrysler 
Corporation,  and  associate  chairman  of  the  program  committee;  P.  J.  Kelly, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Ruhher  Company,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  A.N.A. 


advertising  direct,  Mr.  Lockley’s  study 
showed. 

Co-oiierative  advertising  is  increasing, 
he  declared,  particularly  this  year  where 
point-of-sale  effort  is  in  demand. 

In  general,  when  a  product  is  sold 
through  restricted  retail  distribution,  it 
is  a  good  subject  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  provided  the  manufacturer  retains 
control  of  the  expenditure.  For  goods 
sold  widespread  through  many  outlets, 
it  tends  to  degenerate  to  a  price  con¬ 
cession  and  decrease  the  total  amount 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Lockley 
concluded. 

A  strong  believer  in  co-operative 
dealer  copy  is  W.  J.  Daily,  manager  of 
sales  promotion.  Electric  Refrigeration 
Department,  General  Electric  Company, 
the  first  speaker  at  the  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  session.  He  told  the  story  of  the 
complete  merchandising  campaign  of 
General  Electric  refrigerators.  Six  and 
one-half  million  dollars  are  being  spent 
this  year  to  advertise  and  promote  this 
refrigerator,  and  of  this  sum  ^,250,(XX) 
is  being  expended  on  co-operative  news¬ 
paper  copy.  In  addition,  20,0()0,{X)0 
pieces  of  direct  mail,  magazine  space 
and  160  different  sales  promotion  items 
are  being  employed. 

“We  are  not  asking  for  any  merchan¬ 
dising  service  from  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Daily  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We 
want  the  newspapers  to  carry  our  story 
to  the  public.  Merchandising  is  our 
job.” 

After  Mr.  Daily’s  talk,  three  closed 
group  meetings  were  held :  coordinating 
sales  and  advertising,  headed  by  Herbert 
Metz,  Graybar  Electric  Company,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  led  by  F.  W.  Kastner, 
Fruit  Dispatch  Company:  and  direct 
mail,  led  by  A.  T.  Hugg,  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company. 

Eugene  W.  Castle,  president  of  (Tastle 
Films,  New  York,  spoke  opposing  ad¬ 
vertising  films  at  the  motion  picture 
meeting.  They  were  defended  by  Roy 
Scott,  representing  Paramount- Publix 
Theatres,  New  York.  It  was  stated  that 
a  very  close  check  is  being  made  on  box- 
office  reaction  to  advertising  films. 

A  special  dinner  meeting  on  radio 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  presided  over 
by  Paul  B.  West,  National  Carbon  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  A.N.A. 
radio  committee.  The  resolution  on  radio 
talent  was  a  result  of  discussion  at  this 
meeting.  Lack  of  statistics  in  the  radio 
field  was  another  topic. 

Four  speakers  were  heard  Wednesday 
morning.  Walter  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Marine  Trust  Company, 
told  what  bankers  can  do  to  further  more 
economical  marketing.  He  said  banks 
should  urge  business  men  to  plow  more 
of  the  profits  back  into  their  businesses,  to 
eliminate  “deadheads”  from  payrolls,  and 
enforce  stricter  collection  methods. 

Hugo  Bell,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  New  York,  discussed 
price-cutting  and  its  effects  upon  busi¬ 
ness.  He  opposed  the  idea_  that  price 
fixing  would  raise  the  cost  of  living,  citing 
Mazda  lamps  as  a  virtual  monopoly 
which  has  steadily  improved  the  product 
and  lowered  the  price.  Lehn  &  IHnk,  he 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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RADIO  BOARD  GETS  A.N.P.A.  PROTEST 
ON  LOTTERIES;  ACTION  UNLIKELY 

Complaint  Presented  by  Counsel  for  Association  After 
New  York  Convention  of  Publishers  Adjourns — 

All  Officers  and  Directors  Re-elected 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

lyashington  Correspotidcnt,  Editok  &  Publisher 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  28 — The 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last 
week  asking  that  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  forbid  the  broadcasting  of  adver¬ 
tising  programs  or  other  programs  which 
include  lotteries  of  any  form  has  been 
referred  to  that  body  by  Elisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  the  publishers,  and  is  now 
under  consideration. 

While  the  commission  has  not  yet 
had  sufficient  time  to  study  the  request, 
it  was  learned  that  it  has  a  more  or  less 
fixed  attitude  in  the  matter  that  will 
avail  the  publishers  little  or  nothing.  The 
question  is  not  a  new  one  by  any  means 
and  has  been  before  the  commission  in 
some  form  or  another  since  its  organ¬ 
ization. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  commission  as 
outlined  in  the  past  that  as  the  law  is 
now  constituted  it  is  helpless  and  without 
authority  to  promulgate  an  order  of  the 
kind  requested.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Congress  is  expected  to  pass  some 
legislation  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
session. 

In  the  first  place,  the  commission  feels 
that  under  section  29  of  the  Radio  _  Act 
as  amended,  which  expressly  prohibits  a 
censorship,  it  is  estopped  from  banning 
lotteries  from  the  air.  This  section  re¬ 
moves  control  of  the  programs  from  the 
commission  and  leaves  it  suspended, 
although  the  commission  may  take  the 
character  of  the  programs  given  by  any 
station  into  consideration  at  the  time 
the  station  asks  for  a  license  renewal.  In 
other  words  the  commission  cannot  in  any 
way  censor  the  programs  before  they  are 
given,  but  can  deny  an  operator  a  renewal 
of  license  on  the  ^ound  that  he  failed 
to  serve  the  public  interest  with  pro¬ 
grams  he  had  given. 

In  short,  the  commission  contends  that 
additional  radio  legislation  would  be 
necessary  to  grant  the  request,  assuming 


CoIumbuB  Citixen  Get*  Order  Com¬ 
pelling  County  Official  to  Publish 
List  of  Deputies — Gambler 
on  List 


that  it  has  not  changed  its  views  on  the 
subject. 

In  his  letter  to  the  commission  Attor¬ 
ney  Hanson  pointed  out ;  “During  the 
last  few  years,  radio  broadcasting  has 
been  given  more  and  more  to  advertising 
programs,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  broadcasting 
.station  today  is  a  competitor  with  all 
other  forms  of  media  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  advertising.  With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  radio,  all  of  these  media  are 
prevented  by  law  from  the  publication  or 
transmission  through  the  mails  of  any 
schemes  concerning  any  lottery,  gift  en¬ 
terprise  or  similar  plan  offering  prizes 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot 
or  chance." 

Continuing,  Hanson  said  in  part:  “The 
commission  should  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that,  during  the  last  few  months, 
particular  radio  stations  throughout  the 
country  have  been  devoting  more  and  more 
of  their  broadcast  time  to  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  advertising  programs  in  which 
lottery  and  gift  enterprise  schemes  pre¬ 
dominate.  VVhile  I  think  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  at  this  moment  to  give  you  specific 
instances  of  such  programs,  nevertheless, 
if  the  commission  so  desires,  I  can  fur¬ 
nish  instances  not  only  as  to  programs 
but  as  to  stations. 

“Under  the  general  powers  conferred 
ujwn  the  commission  by  Congress  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  in  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity,  the  commission 
has  ample  power  to  meet  this  situation 
now  through  the  promuleation  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  forbidding  stations  to  broad¬ 
cast  such  programs,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  through  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  that  those  desirous  of 
evading  both  the  Federal  law,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  transmission  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  mails,  and  the  state 
laws  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  a  lottery, 
can  carry  out  their  schemes,  the  com¬ 


The  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  this  week 
won  a  $50,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
former  Tax  Collector  Bruce  Ferguson. 
The  suit  was  brought  by  Ferguson  fol¬ 
lowing  his  defeat  for  re-election  as  tax 
collector  in  1924.  The  case  had  been 
tried  before  and  was  sent  back  by  the 
Civil  Appeals  Court  for  retrial. 


EDWARD  S.  REYNOLDS  DIES 


Served  as  Staff  Cartoonist  on  Portland 
Oregonian  for  Twenty  Years 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  27 — Edward  S. 
(“Tige”)  Reynolds,  54,  staff  cartoonist 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  for 
the  past  20  years,  died  here  April  26,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illn.;ss  that  developed  suddenly 
March  17. 

Reynolds’  fame  as  a  cartoonist  was 
nationwide.  In  1929  he  won  the  Harmon 
Foundation  Award  for  one  of  the  ad¬ 
judged  two  best  cartoons  of  the  year. 
His  nickname,  “Tige,”  originated  from 
his  creation  of  a  joyous  tiger  cub  which 
was  used  as  a  hallmark  on  all  his  work. 
He  was  a  deep  student  of  affairs,  national 
and  international. 


JERSEY’S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


Reunion  of  Former  Press  Association 

Presidents  Feature  of  Convention 

The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  will 
be  held  June  12-15  at  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
The  program  will  include  conferences 
for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  the  annual  business  session 
on  Saturday  morning  and  a  banquet  that 
night  with  prominent  speakers.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  a 
reunion  of  former  presidents  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

W.  B.  R.  Mason,  Bound  Brook,  is  in 
charge  of  reservations.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  convention  is:  Franklin 
Fishier,  Cffiauncey  F.  Stout,  Mr.  Mason 
and  John  W.  Clift. 


BACON  HEADS  CUTLER-HAMMER 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  14, 
Frank  R.  Bacon,  former  chairman  of 
the  board,  was  elected  president  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of_  Bev¬ 
erly  L.  Worden.  The  office  of  chairman 
of  the  board  was  abolished.  At_  the 
same  meeting,  other  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected  as  follows:  Vice- 
presidents,  F.  L.  Pierce,  J.  C.  Wilson ; 
treasurer,  H.  F.  Vogt;  secretary, 
W.  C.  Stevens.  Directors  elected  were 

F.  R.  Bacon,  F.  L.  Pierce,  J.  C.  Wilson, 
H.  F.  Vogt,  W.  C.  Stevens,  T.  Johnson 
Ward,  of  (iassatt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Carl  A.  Johnson,  president,  Gisholt  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  L.  A. 
LcKiher,  of  Bottom,  Hudnall,  Lecher, 
McNamara  &  Michael,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

G.  S.  Crane,  general  sales  manager  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. ;  E.  A.  Bacon,  vice- 
president  First  Wisconsin  National 
Bank. 


mission  would  be  justified  in  promulgat¬ 
ing  such  an  order  immediately.” 


COURT  ORDERS  SHERIFF 
TO  SHOW  RECORDS 


DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUIT 


During  an  investigation  of  It^al 
gambling,  in  which  there  was  criticism 
of  the  sheriff,  Harry  T.  Paul,  a  reporter 
for  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  learned  that 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  city’s  largest 
gambling  houses  held  a  deputy  sheriff’s 
commission. 

The  Citizen  asked  Sheriff  Paul  for 
permission  to  inspect  his  list  of  200 
deputies.  He  refused  and  ordered 
Samuel  C.  Fusco,  a  Citizen  reporter, 
from  his  Court  House  office. 

Edward  A.  Evans,  editor  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  then  engaged  counsel  and  applied  to 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Rc^rt  P. 
Duncan  for  an  injunction  to  compel  the 
Sheriff  to  reveal  his  records.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  granted.  Judge  Duncan  com¬ 
pletely  sustaining  the  position  of  the 
Citizen  that  the  records  were  public 
property,  open  to  reportorial  inspection. 
The  Sheriff  was  also  blamed  for  exclud¬ 
ing  a  reporter  from  his  public  office.  The 
Citizen  published  the  names.  The 
proprietor  of  the  gambling  house,  after 
the  newspaper  disclosure,  turned  in  his 
badge  to  avoid  “embarrassment”  for  the 
sheriff.  His  resort  w&s  recently  raided 
by  the  city  police.  Sheriff  Paul  called 
Reporter  Fusco  “an  insulting  pup”  in 
court.  Judge  Duncan  told  him  to  desist 
from  abuse. 


ADOPT  12-EM  WIDTH 

Effective  May  4,  the  Halifax  (N.S.) 
Chronicle  and  Daily  Star  adopted  the 
12-em  column  width. 
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A.B.C.  DIRECTORS  SET 
TIMES  FOR  AUDITS 

New  Rules  for  Admission  of  Publisher 
Members  Adopted  at  Recent 
Meeting  Held  at  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York 


Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City,  April  24,  adopted  the 
following  rules  on  the  admission  of  new 
publisher  members: 

“(a)  In  the  case  of  all  publications 
except  newspapers  the  audit  period  shall 
end  on  June  30  or  December  31.  In 
cities  where  there  is  already  a  newspaper 
member,  the  period  for  which  the  audit 
of  a  new  newspaper  member  is  made 
must  end  simultaneously  with  the  period 
for  which  the  other  newspaper  audit  or 
audits  in  the  city  are  made.  In  cities 
where  there  is  no  other  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber,  the  audit  period  may  end  with  the 
termination  of  any  calendar  quarter,  bm 
the  period  must  not  be  less  than  six 
months. 

“(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
filing  of  an  application,  an  auditor  shall 
be  sent  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  records.  If  it  be  found  that  the 
records  are  adequate  for  audit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  bureau’s  requirements,  or 
that  they  will  be  in  shape  for  an  audit 
at  the  end  of  the  six  months’  period 
during  which  the  investigation  of  records 
has  been  made,  the  application  shall  be 
present^  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
action  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  by-laws. 

“(c)  If  applicant  is  elected  audit  shall 
be  made  for  the  period  during  which 
the  election  has  taken  place,  except  that, 
in  case  of  a  newspaper,  if  there  is  an¬ 
other  newspaper  in  the  same  city  already 
holding  membership,  the  applying  news¬ 
paper  shall  not  be  initially  audited  until 
the  time  set  for  the  auditing  of  the 
existing  member  or  members. 

“(d)  Release  of  the  initial  audit  shall 
automatically  admit  the  applicant  to 
membership. 

“(e)  The  annual  dues  shall  become 
applicable  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
initial  audit. 

“(f)  Until  the  initial  audit  report  has 
been  released  by  the  bureau  an  applicant 
shall  not  make  any  public  announcement 
of  application  for  membership  nor  in 
any  other  way  imply  connection  with 
the  bureau,  either  present  or  anticipated. 

“(g)  If  at  the  time  the  bureau  is 
ready  to  make  the  initial  audit  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  records  shall  prove  to  be  inad^ 
quate  for  audit  or  the  applicant  shall 
refuse  to  allow  the  audit  to  be  made,  the 
application  shall  be  held  in  abeyance  for 
another  six  months,  or,  in  case  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  city  where  there  are 
other  newspaper  members,  until  Ae 
close  of  the  next  regular  audit  period 
of  the  existing  members.  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  notified  of  the  failure  of 
the  applicant  to  qualify  and  of  the  reason 
therefor.” 

The  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion-News 
and  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  were  elected  to  membership. 


HENRY  P.  ROBBINS 


Death  of  Well-Known  Middle  West 
Editorial  Writer  and  Publisher 

Henry  P.  Robbins,  57  years  old,  und 
a  year  ago  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  and  at  one 
time  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Lows 
Times,  died  April  27  in  Bethany  hospiw 
at  Kansas  City.  The  widow  and  tw« 
sons  survive.  At  one  time  Mr.  Robb® 
owned  newspapers  at  Trenton.  Mo.,  am 
at  McAlester,  Okla.  He  went  to  the  5/ 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  1913  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  but  when  the  League  « 
Nations  became  an  issue  he  went  to  tm 
St.  Louis  Times  so  that  he  could  fight 
the  league  proposal.  , 

Mr.  Robbins  was  an  intense  Re^ 
lican  and  an  ardent  student  of 
history.  Since  leaving  the  Journal-Pof 
a  year  ago  he  had  been  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  biographies  of  prominent  persons  o 
the  Middle  West. 
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KEEN  CRITICISM  OF  PRESS  AT  PRINCETON 

Ay le8 worth  Hints  Radio  May  Enter  Publishing  Field  if  Dailies  Withdraw  Free  Programs — Suydam 
and  Anderson  Find  Fault  With  Washington — Foreign  News  Called  Uninterpretive 


itself  on  that  alone.  But  the  newspaper 
in  a  smaller  field  cannot,  and  it  needs 
every  hit  of  institutional  prestige  it  can 
get  and  hold  to  safeguard  its  investment. 
i\lere  popularity  or  prominence  will  not 
do  that.  There  remains  the  dollars  and 
cents  reason  for  the  newspaper  to  be  so¬ 
cially  useful  to  the  utmost.” 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


more  serious,”  he  continued,  “is  the  fact 
that  the  editor  and  the  business  manager 
of  a  paper  now  are  the  same  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  as  the  bankers,  the  big 
department  store  owners,  and  that  they 
are  sitting  up  at  night  to  think  up  ways 
in  which  they  can  please  the  business 
community  without  being  told  to.  It  isn’t 


Arthur  Krock 


David  Lawrence 


Paul  Y.  Anderson 


A.  J.  SiNNOTT 


JUST  as  the  annual  sessions  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  New  York  were 
entering  their  final  phases  last  week,  an¬ 
other  conference  on  the  press  was  begin¬ 
ning  at  Princeton  University.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Public  and  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs  of  the  University,  a 
group  of  editors,  publishers,  educators, 
publicists,  and  correspondents  of  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  held  a  three-day  session, 
discussing  the  newspaper  "as  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  and  as  a  public  institu¬ 
tion,”  the  relations  of  the  press  and  radio, 
the  press  and  the  government,  and  the 
press  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  conference  was  staged  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  under  an  endowment  by  Chester 
D.  Pugsley,  who  is  also  donor  of  an  an¬ 
nual  award  for  the  best  work  done  by  a 
Washington  correspondent.  It  was  the 
second  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  na¬ 
tional  political  issues  to  be  held  by  the 
university  over  a  five-year  period,  last 
year’s  meeting  having  been  devoted  to 
law  enforcement.  At  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Pugsley 
Aat  the  1932  conference  consider  the 
national  political  issues  of  the  impending 
presidential  campaign. 

Opening  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
gathering  heard  Sevellon  Brown,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  ProrAdence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  discuss  “The  News¬ 
paper  as  a  Commercial  Enterprise  and  a 
Public  Institution.”  Mr.  Brown’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  carried  in  full  in  FIditor  & 
Publisher  of  April  25,  (pages  112-120), 
but  for  continuity  in  this  report,  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  summarized  in  the  following 
quotation : 

“As  mediums  of  opinion,  I  think  they 
[newspapers]  are  falling  back.  For  the 
objective  and  orderly  presentation  of  a 
comprehensive  news  report,  they  have 
today  a  far  better  opportunity  and  some 
of  them  are  taking  advantage  of  that, 
understanding  such  service  to  be  based  on 
a  sound  business  policy.  While  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  news  service  promises 
great  benefits,  it  holds  dangers  for  us  as 
well,  for  with  its  growth,  the  power  of 
the  mass  action  it  motivates,  increases 
and  becomes  operative  in  many  new 
directions.  As  our  social  organization 
becomes  more  complex  and  delicate,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  commercial  press 
as  the  medium  which  informs  and  to  an 
extent  directs  mass  action  become  far 
greater. 

“It  is  possible  to  defend  as  well  as  use¬ 
less  to  deny,  the  essential  business  and 
money-making  character  of  the  principles 
which  control  newspaper  policy.  In  the 
absence  of  any  constructive  plan  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  better  basis  for  our  policies,  hope 
would  appear  to  lie  in  a  refinement  of 
these  policies.  There  are  many  dangers 
and  impermanencies  in  the  worst  and 
most  anti-social  of  modern  newspaper 
practices,  although  they  are  as  yet  unde¬ 
niably  profitable.  At  least,  the  soundest 
business  structure,  if  not  the  only  profit¬ 
able  one.  can  be  built  of  sound  news  poli¬ 
cies  well  calculated  to  serve  us  socially. 
Probably  maturity  and  increased  respon- 
sibilitv,  which  I  think  we  cannot  avoid, 
will  tring  further  improvement  to  our 
press  as  a  medium  for  the  merchandising 
of  news. 

‘‘For  the  editorial  page  and  for  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  opinion.  I  can 
say  no  more  than  that  I  am  convinced  at 
least  that  it  can  serve  with  vigorous 
opinion  in  a  sufficiently  successful  press 
organized  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is 
more  difficult  and  does  not  offer  the  re¬ 
wards  of  other  newspaper  enterprise.  It 
undoiibtedlv  has  rewards  of  its  own.  but 
^ly  to  a  limited  extent  are  they  financial. 
If  the  newspapers  of  the  country  delibe¬ 
rately  allow  their  editorial  nages  to  wane 
>n  power,  thev  must  expect  to  see  other 
•ttedia  t,ake  their  place  in  the  field  left 
vacant.  Tf  thev  do.  I  think  they  will  risk 
jhe  integrity  of  their  investment  in  the 
‘^ng  run  hv  loss  of  institutional  standing. 
A  paper  like  the  .Vert'  York  Times,  with 
incomparable  news  service,  can  sustain 


“No  commercial  enterprise  permits  its 
customers  the  voice  in  management  that 
newspapers  do,’’  said  Arthur  J.  Sinnott, 
managing  editor,  \'nvark  (N.J.)  News. 
“A  constant  check  is  kept  upon  the 
papers  by  the  public,  which  is  swift  to 
assert  itself — more  often  in  opposition, 
perhaps  fortunately.  A  newspaper’s 
opinion  on  a  given  matter,  editorially 
expressed,  is  always  an  attempt  at  voic¬ 
ing  not  always  the  majority  opinion  of 
its  readers,  but  the  soundest  judgment. 
Rebuttal  arguments  are  swift  in  arriv¬ 
ing,  and  wise  editors  are  as  swift  in  pre¬ 
senting  them.  In  such  other  public  utili¬ 
ties  as  transportation,  the  dissatisfied 
public’s  choice  is  to  provide  its  own  loco¬ 
motion.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  monopoly  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people.  They 
will  create  a  newspaper  that  is  a  part 
of  themselves  if  the  established  one  is 
not  a  reflection  of  themselves  or  what 
they  would  like  to  be,” 

Fruce  Bliven,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  Globe,  now  of  the 
New  Republic,  agreed  even  with  the  dif¬ 
fering  viewpoints  of  the  two  preceding 
speakers.  He  emphasized  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chain  journalism,  under  which  he 
said  one-sixth  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  one-third  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  now  published. 

“Journalism  has  become  a  big  business,” 
he  said.  “It  has  drifted  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  look  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  face,  primarily  into  the  hands 
of  bankers  and  men  with  banking  types 
of  mind.  We  used  to  have  a  sort  of 
queer  bird,  a  man  who  wanted  to  make 
money,  but  who  also  wanted  to  do  good 
for  the  public  and  who  would  sacrifice 
his  financial  interest  to  support  the  public 
interest  against  his  own.  I  don’t  say  that 
that  type  of  man  has  entirely  disappeared. 
I  say  the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion — toward  the  operation  of  newspapers 
on  a  business  basis,  and  the  kind  of  paper 
which  will  make  the  largest  amount  of 
money.” 

Syndication,  the  tremendous  news  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  press  services  and  the 
rising  standards  of  formal  education  for 
reporters  were  eited  as  recent  develop¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Bliven.  with  mixed  results. 
Chain  journalism  might  be  either  good 
or  bad.  he  said,  depending  wholly  upon 
who  controlled  the  chain.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  chain,  on  the  whole,  he  said, 
“seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  chains  of 
newspapers  in  being  a  liberal,  vigorous 
fighting  organization  which  is  willing 
to  take  what  I  regard  as  very  much  the 
better  side.” 

Dictation  to  newspapers  bv  department 
store  owners  and  big  business  is  far  less 
common  than  is  supposed,  be  said,  stat¬ 
ing  that  in  bis  own  experience  as  a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  it  bad  never  been  a  serious 
problem. 

“The  thing  which  I  regard  as  much 


a  case  of  being  dictated  to;  it  is  a  case 
of  their  hunting  for  self-dictation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  business  community,  and  when 
I  see,  and  I  think  I  do  see,  increasing 
conservatism  in  the  majority  of  the  great 
wealthy  successful  newspapers  of  the 
U’nited  States,  I  say  to  myself  that  the 
newspaper  owners  and  the  important 
editors  are,  on  the  whole,  collaborating 
in  that  process.” 

“I  think  the  real  revolution  in  news¬ 
papers  is  just  beginning,”  Mr.  Bliven  con¬ 
tinued.  “1  think  that  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  way  of  syndication,  standardiz¬ 
ation,  big  business  and  unification  of  the 
press  is  just  a  beginning.  I  look  to  see 
newspaper  work  turned  completely  in¬ 
side  out  in  the  next  15  or  20  years. 
They  now  have  a  machine  which  can  set 
type  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country 
from  one  master  keyboard,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  wherever  you  want.  They 
write  on  one  typewriter  keyboard,  and 
it  prints,  or  could  print  in  10, (XX)  offices 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  going 
to  wipe  out  about  half  the  importance  of 
the  editor  of  a  local  paper,  because  they 
will  use  this  machine  for  its  economy. 
T  should  say  probably  half  the  linotype 
operators  in  the  United  States  are  going 
to  be  out  of  work  in  five  years  because 
of  this  invention. 

“I  expect  to  see  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture  a  new’  use  made  of  something  w’hich 
already  exists — the  power  to  send  photo¬ 
graphs  by  wire  or  wireless,  and  reproduce 
them  at  the  other  end.  This  is  pure 
speculation,  but  I  cannot  see  why  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  is  not  just  around  the 
corner.  I  will  predict  that  in  ten  years’ 
time,  you  are  going  to  see  a  national 
newspaper  produced  that  way.  with  its 
main  force  in  one  city,  but  with  repro¬ 
ductive  facilities  all  over  the  country, 
which  will  make  it  a  real  national  news¬ 
paper  which  everybody  will  get  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  it  appears. 

“T  think  that  the  press  is  going  to 
have  to  adant  itself  to  the  new  devices 
of  the  radio  and  television,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  teletype-setter  in  order  to 
survive.  I'nless  the  newspaper  takes  over 
the  radio  and  these  other  new  devices  as 
fast  as  thev  come  up.  it  is  going  to  be 
put  out  of  business.  .And  if  it  does  take 
them  over,  then  T  think  journalism  is 
going  to  be  changed  so  tremendously  in 
the  next  few  years  that  you  will  simply 
not  know  it.” 

With  occasional  illumination  from  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman.  Prof.  Edw.  S. 
Corwin,  and  interpolations  from  the 
floor,  the  discussion  proceeded  to  its  sum¬ 
mation  at  the  hands  of  .Arthur  Krock.  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Krock  de¬ 
scribed  with  one  word  “dreadful”  the 
prospect  that  the  Times  would  be  the 
national  newspaper,  run  through  cam¬ 
eras.  photo-electric  cells  and  printing 
presses  in  many  cities  to  be  laid  on  break¬ 
fast  tables  all  over  the  country  before 


nine  -A.  M.  He  also  demurred  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  suggestion  that  the  Times  could 
“sustain  itself”  on  its  news  policy  alone, 
declaring  that  the  Providence  editor 
would  not  find  any  agreement  with  him 
among  the  Times  editorial  staff.  “Not 
a  day  passes,”  he  said,  “that  the  editorial 
page  fails  to  take  a  definite  p<isition  on 
some  public  que-stion  under  discussion.” 

“The  manner,  it  is  true,  is  institutional 
instead  of  personal,”  Mr.  Krock  con¬ 
tinued.  “Instead  of  announcing  tliat  a 
public  official  is  a  .scoundrel  our  prefer¬ 
ence  woulfl  normally  be  for  a  politer 
word.  But  that  mildness  is  not  dictated 
by  thoughts  of  ‘business  advantage.’  One 
may  be  as  firmly  un-neutral  when  saying 
‘I  am  against  you,’  as  when  shouting 
‘You  cur !’  .\l.so,  should  an  editorial 

page  be  characterized  as  having  a  busi¬ 
ness  eye  to  windward,  and  sterile  in  its 
neutrality,  because  it  believes  that  it  is  an 
unfair  u.se  of  power  to  call  names  and 
mis-state  an  adver.sary’s  position?” 

“It  is  worth  pointing  out  here,”  Mr. 
Krock  concluded,  “that  newspapers  which 
maintain  their  position  among  their  rivals 
are  not  likely  to  grow  too  rich.  There 
is  no  business  in  which  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  gross  revenue  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense  is  so  narrow.  There  is  no  business 
in  which  an  emergency  involving  the 
expenditure  of  great  sums  can  come  so 
quickly.  Also,  newspapers  thoughtfully 
assure  by  fierce  competition  among  them¬ 
selves  that  none  of  them  will  ever  be  too 
wealthy  to  perspire.  No  matter  how 
strongly  entrenched  we  are,  we  fear  our 
most  struggling  competitor.  We  never 
know  when  creeping  paralysis  may  have 
set  in.  If  we  are  intelligent  we  look  for 
it  in  ourselves  every  day.  .And,  with 
equal  intelligence,  we  are  not  quick 
to  diagnose  it  in  our  competitor,  just 
because  he  may  not  have  gained  as 
rapidly  as  we  over  a  certain  period. 

“A  maxim,  which  used  to  be  thought 
by  us  sound,  is  that  it  takes  years  to 
build  up  a  great  newspaper,  but  it  takes 
a  high  multiple  of  these  years  to  destroy 
it.  “The  actual  complete  demolition  may 
in  some  instances  take  longer  than  the 
construction.  But  an  error  of  judgment 
or  good  faith  can  overnight  set  the  news¬ 
paper  tissue  decaying.  Our  errors  are 
made  in  full  public  view.  So  I  for  one 
should  not  worry  how  large  annual 
profits  are.  It  is  when  these  annual 
profits,  and  not  the  daily  product,  are 
most  mentioned  in  conference  that  I 
should  begin  to  feel  alarm.” 

Failure  of  the  press  to  perform  a  pub¬ 
lic  duty  in  warning  people  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  themselves  and  the  country  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  1928-1929  bull 
market  was  sternly  scored  by  Arthur 
Hoyt  Bogue,  financial  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  Mr. 
Bogue  was  unable  to  attend  and  his  paper, 
read  by  Chairman  Corwin,  stirred  a  brief 
discussion  on  the  relative  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  be  expected  of  the  press  and 
of  its  readers.  The  educators  present 
found  it  humorous  that  Mr.  Bogue  ex¬ 
pected  newspaper  editors  to  have  a  pre¬ 
science  of  impending  financial  crises  that 
he  denied  to  the  business  men  who  were 
the  principal  victims  of  the  market  crash. 
The  .Springfield  Renubliran  and  News, 
Mr.  Bogue  declared,  had  warned  their 
readers  that  1929  was  no  time  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  that  disaster  and  depression 
were  the  only  results  to  be  expected  from 
the  speculative  orgy,  and  be  admitted  that 
be  was  roundlv  denounced  as  “out  of 
date.”  Txiss  of  popularity,  however,  he 
saifl  did  not  excuse  newsuapers  for  their 
failure  to  warn  their  readers  and  to  save 
a  few  ,of  them  at  least  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  business  folly. 

Friday  morning  session  was  flevoted 
to  a  round-table  discussion  of  the  press 
and  radio,  with  the  newspaner  case  nre- 
sented  by  F.lzev  Roberts,  publisher  of  the 
.S’/.  Louis  .^Inr  and  chairman  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  committee  on  radio.  The 
radio  storv  was  in  the  bauds  of  M.  H. 

( Continued  on  page  -16) 
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A.N.P.A.  RE-ELECTS  OFFICERS;  WILL  uar  Th„„a,,  D„ii,  si.r.  Mime-  board  appointed  for 


ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


MEET  IN  LOS  ANGELES  NOV.  II  o/ ‘ieme  .he,  i„  .h.ie  advertising  BUREAU 

-  communities,  supporters  of  civic  progress,  riA  RHm 

Harry  Chandler,  Unable  to  Attend  Because  of  Illness,  Is  Named  advocates  of  higher  standards  in  business  ^  r  .i^'w  a  pn**"'*’ 

~  ^  ^  ’  and  political  life,  partners  in  every  mcas-  Fred  Schilplin  and  W.  A.  Elliott 

for  Another  Term  as  President— Resolutions  ure  of  betterment  calculated  to  increase  Arc  New  Members  of  A.N.P  A 

Lament  Thirty-three  Deaths  in  Year  power  and  usefulness  of  the  press  in  Committee  in  Charge  ' 

•' _  America — we  bow  m  memory  of  their 

‘LTARKY  CHANDLER,  publisher  of  American  progress.  Their  names  follow :  comradeship.  committee  in  charge  of  the 

the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  whose  Andrews,  Capt.  R.  F.,  Telegram-Gazette,  RESOLVh'D .  That  the  members  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
city  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Worcester,  Mass.  -American  Newspaper  Publishers  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 


and  political  life,  partners  in  every  meas-  Fred  Schilplin  and  W.  A.  Elliott 
ure  of  betterment  calculated  to  increase  Are  New  Members  of  A.N.P  A 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  press  in  Committee  in  Charge 

.America — we  bow  in  memory  of  their 

comradeship.  .  ;  , 

.  ,  ,  r  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 

‘Rfc,SOLVh-D :  That  the  members  of  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 


Association  will  meet  on  November  11  Atkinson,  Charles  D.,  Atlanta  Journal  Association,  in  annual  convention  assem-  enlarged  for  the  coming  year  by 

for  the  usual  fall  convention,  will  con-  Atlanta,  Ga.  record  their  sincere  respect  the  appointment  of  David  E.  Town  of 


""oE"' oftker^  m\d  \'an  Lear,  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  be  sp/ead  upon  the  pc-rmanent  records  of  7W^.  In  addkion  W  A.  Elliott  of  the 

Uthcr  ottictrs  and  directors  whose  .Association;  and  that  the  secretary  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Ttmes-lmon  was 

terms  expired  were  also  re-elected  unani-  Dishatcli  Union  he  instructed  to  send  a  copv  of  them  to  named  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  D. 

^usly  as  lolkiws:  Vice-president,  Hudson  Dispatch,  Vmon  the  families  of  the  departed?’  Atkinson  of  the  ^f/anla  /oKnin/.  The 

Hosvard  Dayis,  business  manager,  New  „  v  vr  d  a  i-  i  _ ^ _  appointments  were  made  by  Howard 

York  Herald  Tribune;  secretary,  George  Jerome  G  an  A.N.P.A.  Founder.  mEETS  MAY  15-lfi  l^^'is,  vice-president  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

M.  Rogers,  general  manager,  Cleveland  Chappell,  Fred  A.,  Chicago  Aezes,  Chi-  AFFILIATION  MEETS  MAY  15-16  members  of  the  committee 

P/om  yjea/er,  treasurer,  Walter  M.  Dean,  cago.  Ill.  The  .Advertising  Affiliation  will  hold  were  reappointed  as  follows:  Chairman 


M.  Rogers,  general  manager.  C/cTJai.d  Chappell.  Fred  A..  Chicago  Nncs,  Chi-  AFFILIATION  MEETS  MAY  15-16  X^-^^eXrs  of  tL' com^^^^^ 

P/om  yyca/er,  treasurer,  Walter  M.  Dean,  cago.  Ill.  The  .Advertising  Affiliation  will  hold  were  reappointed  as  follows:  Chairman, 

business  manager,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Dickey,  W.  S.,  Journal  Post,  Kansas  its  annual  convention  May  13  and  16  in  F  Macfarlane  Chicago  Tribune- 

Journal.  '  City,  Mo.  Hamilton.  Ont  with  advertising  clubs  vice-chairman,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  .Vra 

Directors — Cliarles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Durkin,  Martin  T.,  Times-Picayiine,  New  m  the  lower  lake  region  represented  by,  U.  Bridge,  Indianapolis 

Globe;  \\.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tri-  Orleans,  La.  7(X)  or  more  delegates.  Speakers  who  p^ews-  Frank  H.  Burgess,  /-o  Crosse 

bunc;  J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-  Ely,  Matt  C.,  Bergen  Evening  Record  will  address  the  sessions  include  Marc  I'ribunc-  Harry  Chandler^  7.05  Angeles 

Standard;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianap-  Hackensack,  N.J.  Kose,  managing  editor  of  the  Bmincss  •' William  G  Chandler,  Scripp^. 

oils  News;  h.  J.  Burd,  Vancouver  Daily  FowTe,  .Arthur  A.,  Pojton  G/ofce.  Boston,  Week;  Bill  Hay.  announcer  for  Amos  Howard  Newspapers;  William  J.  Hof- 
Proimcc  Mass.  and  Andy ;  C  J  Conquergood,  vice-  Portland  Oregonian;  F.  I.  Ker, 

Ihe  other  directors,  who.se  terms  con-  Gillis,  Roliert  D.,  Po5to«  ^mcnVaii,  Bos-  president  of  the  Canada  Printing  Ink  Hamilton  Spectator;  Col.  Frank  Knox, 


tinue  for  another  year,  are :  John  S.  ton.  Mass 


Co.;  Rob  Roy  MacLeod  of  the  Niagara  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader; 


Parks,  Port  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record;  Hann’oeh,  Louis,  The  Sunday  Call,  Hudson  company ;  Francis  Frazee  of  the  Fleming  Newbold,  lUrw/ihiff/on  .9/flr; 
Mw'ard  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  Newark.  N.  J.  Larkin  Co.,  who  is  president  of  the  Affili-  p^vid  B.  Plum.  Troy  Record;  William 


Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  Newark.  N.  J. ' 

C Iwrles  A.  Webb.  AshezrUlc  Hei.skell,  Frederick  H., /lrA’a»wa.f  C/a-re/te, 
(N.C.)  Citizen;  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

(Ind.)  Palladium  Item ;  S.  R.  Winch,  Highland,  L.,  Clarksburg  Exponent, 


Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 


ation;  and  others.  p  Rogers,  Transcript;  James  N. 

Shryock,  Chicago  Daily  News;  A.  L 
SELDES  JOINS  JOURNAL  Shuman,  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram;  S. 
Gillicrt  Seldes,  who  resigned  as  drama  E.  Thomason,  1  ampa  Tribune;  Frank  E. 


Clarksburg,  W'.  Va. 


TiiP  .i;-..... „  .  .1  1  ,  ^  V-  uiiocri  oeiaes,  wno  resigned  as  drama  r-  j  iiomdMMi,  i 

eon  immerU^aolv^  Jeuiiings,  Claud  A.  C.,  .I/aiZ  dr  Ewi/urr,  critic  of  the  A'«t-  Forlb  y-t-eiiiiiq  (7ra/>/nc  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Lonis 

X J  .  ^  Toronto,  Canada.  last  week,  started  a  column  called  “True  Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

cloi^d,  to  consider  appointments  and  Keator,  John  1 ).,  NVra;i/mi  rii/(r5.  Scram-  to  Tvne”  on  the  Nesv  York  Evening  The  committee  re-elected  its  finance 


have  accepted. 


Haven.  Conn. 


The  closing  scssic.n  developed  little  or  Kline.  Wm.  J.,’  The  Recorder,  Amster- 
no  controversy,  in  contrast  with  the  em-  dam,  N.  Y. 


roiinni.  matter^  of  Keator,  John  1 ).,  NVrmi/m.  ri;/(r5.  Scram-  to  Type”  on  the  Nciv  York  Evening  The  committee  re-elected  its  finance 

^11  Committees  ton.  Pa.  Journal  April  28.  His  column,  which  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Plum, 

hair  Lei  ^  Kennedy,  H.  B.,  The  Register.  New  will  appear  daily,  will  be  on  general  chairman,  and  Mr.  Wiley.  The  commit- 

mV  ^  •  11  11-1  Haven.  Conn.  topics.  Mr.  Seldes  was  at  one  time  tee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  also  re- 

l'/‘  ^  "r"’’  .J”  i^<'<^ordcr,  Aiiister-  iTiusic  critic  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  elected  Howard  Davis  as  treasurer  of 

nhatir  amimiMife  *  I  "t  »i  dam,  N.  A.  Ledger,  and  was  a  correspondent  abroad  the  Bureau. 

files*  If  LwrLdLni  A-  Tulsa,  during  the  World  War.  In  1918  he  was  The  committee,  meeting  at  the  A.V 

Smi'S  -  .  s,  .X-.  ^  a  political  correspondent  in  Washington,  P.A.  convention  last  week,  reviewed  the 

petition  held  the  center  of  attention.  McRae,  Col.  M.  A..  .A.N.P..A.  I-ounder.  p  c.,  for  L’Echo  dc  Paris.  He  was  as-  work  of  the  year  and  decided,  in  view 

on\hl  IkhXs'to  VVro*m.«n^^^  addresses  Mueller,  Paul  F..  Abendpo.st.  C  hicago,  sociate  editor  of  Collier’s  magazine,  of  the  expressed  interest  of  members,  to 

TeeW  iVs  ,  managing  editor  of  The  Dial,  and  is  the  make  periodical  reports  of  accounts  con- 

B^*H^  orPsirlL^f  ^f^fL  T  -\ichols.  Wm.  T.,  bnion-I. coder .  Man-  author  of  numerous  books.  tacted  and  service  given,  where  this  can 

the  Los  -Angeles  che.ster,  N.  H.  _  be  divulged  without  violating  confidence. 

K  e  alsodLlio/ol^Salf^ff'^  Phinizy.  Bowdre,  Augusta  Herald.  An-  COLUMN  WIDTH  CHANGED  mu  ?  ‘’'VtS' 

ine  association  on  Dchalt  ot  Ins  citv,  gusta,  Cia.  ,ir  .t  n  a  ui- .  .i  .  i-r  reau,  W.  A.  Thomson,  made  a  state- 

mentioning  25  golf  courses  among  the  Pugh.  L.  E  ,  DniVv  /V«j,  Newport  News.  Jhe  lVcekly  Reflex  tpubUshed  ft  Kys-  j^e  A.N.P.A.  convention, 

attractions.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  \’a.  ‘  ^  ^^h.  and  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Post,  Ti^^mson  cited  typical  instances 


pi’esident  orthe'  lis^Angek"  ''"'LtiV.'N'lL -“‘^or  of  nu™^Jx,oks. 


Illustrated  News,  presented  an  invitation  Phinizy,  Bowdre,  Augusta  Herald,  Au¬ 
to  the  asscKiation  on  behalf  of  his  city,  gusta,  Ga. 

mentioniii"'  25  golf  courses  among  the  Pugh.  L.  K.,  Daily  /’r«j,  Newport  News, 
attractions.  Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  \’a. 

of  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Imion  Leader,  Ransom,  Seymour,  Age-Herald  &  Neics, 
iirpfCQ  <i  la,rjjc  sttcndsiicc  at  tlic  con-  Rirmiiijjliani,  Ala. 

'^*^w'**n'  1.  •  I r  ,  Scudder,  Wallace  N.,  Evening  .\'ews, 

Wallace  K.  Farrington,  publisher  of  the  Newark,  N.  T 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  former  gov-  Shinn,  Col.'  (Tias.  M.,  Evening  Star, 
ernor  of  Hawaii,  invited  the  publishers  Washington  1)  C 
to  make  a  post-convention  trip  to  Hawaii.  Snook.  A.  M..’/fcnfon  News.  Aurora.  Ill. 
mentioning  that  the  islands  are  only  five  Soler.  J.  M.,  La  Prensa.  New  York  City, 
oavs  from  Los  Angeles.  \ 


COLUMN  WIDTH  CHANGED 

The  Weekly  Reflex  published  at  Kays- 
ville,  ITah,  and  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Post, 


,  Sevmour,  Age-Herald  &  Ncivs,  the  issue  of  .April  23  and  24  respec-  ^  period  of  years  where  work  of 

ngham.  Ala.  ‘''S*-'-  changed  from  6  columns  13  ems  acknowledged  by 

.  Wallace  N.,  Evening  News.  ^  ccdumn.s  12  ems.  With  this  change  advertisers  and  agents  to  have  been  the 


a  nnmber  of  new  features  were  added,  deciding  factor  in  the  development  of 
''  •  ^  •  Epperson  is  manager.  millions  of  dollars  of  newspaper  adver- 

..,.0  ....  ..p  p  . ..  tising.  He  said  that  the  Bureau  began 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MILLIS  SAIL  jq25  to  gather  figures  showing^  the  ex- 


ing  tnat  tne  isianas  are  only  five  Soler,  J.  M.,  La  Prensa,  New  A’ork  City,  Walter  Millis,  editorial  writer  for  penditures  of  individual  advertisers  in 
oavs  rom  Los  Angeles.  N.  A'.  .Vrtt’  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  newspapers.  Figures  for  following  years, 

Resolutions  of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  Stahlman,  F*.  B.,  Nashx'ille  Banner, 'Sash-  Millis,  .sailed  recently  for  a  six  weeks’  he  said,  showed  that  in  five  years  there 
33  members  of  the  association  in  the  ville,  Teiin.  trip  to  Europe.  '  was  an  increase  of  $49,246,000  in  news- 

last  year  were  read _ _  _  paper  expenditures 


last  year  were  read 
by  Hilton  U. 
Brown  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News, 
and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The 
resolutions  follow: 

“The  workers 
drop  by  the  way- 
side.  but  the  work 
of  the  world  goes 
on.  Always  we 
.stand  close  to  the 
presence  of  death. 
Always  the  living 
face  the  grim  neces¬ 
sity  of  carrying  on. 

“Thirty-three 
members  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association  have 
within  the  year  an¬ 
swered  the  last  call, 
and  gone  to  that 
reward  which  ever 
awaits  men  of  cour¬ 
age  and  vision,  of 
creative  power  and 
of  real  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  service 
which  characterize 
those  who  stand  on 
the  firing  line  of 


A.N.P.A.  LEADERS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  photographed  after  the  annual  election.  Sitting,  left  to  right:  E.  H.  Harris,  Rich- 
mtmd  (Ind.)  Palladium  and  Item;  Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  treasurer;  Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  vice-president;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager:  John  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times  Record.  Standing, 
left  to  right:  S.  R.  Winch,  Portland  Oregon  Journal;  F.  J,  Burd.  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Daily  Province;  Charles  A.  Webb, 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen;  J.  D.  Barnum.  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  W.  E. 
Macfarlane.  Chicago  Tribune.  Olliers  not  in  the  picture  are  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  president;  George  M. 
Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Denier,  secretary;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News;  and  Fidward  H.  Butler, 

Buffalo  Evening  Aews. 


of  accounts  on 
which  the  Burea: 
had  worked.  Mr 
Thomson  made  it 
plain  thattht 
Bureau  was  not 
claiming  credit  ta 
all  this  gain,  but 
he  said  the  biggest 
increases  had  been 
made  by  accounts 
on  which  the  Bit-  j 
reau  was  active. 

Mr.  Thomson 
announced  this 
week  that  the  east¬ 
ern  manager  of  tk 
Bureau,  Walter  P 
Burn,  would  lean 
New  A'ork  in  * 
few  weeks  to  co'tt 
the  Pacilic  Coa^ 
territory.  Mr.  Bir 
was  formerly  man 
ager  of  a  Bures: 
office  in  .8an  Ira.n- 
cisco.  When  tba 
branch  was  clo^ 
it  was  decided  that 
he  would  keep  ® 
contact  with  Coa-n 
accounts  by  occa¬ 
sional  trips  mw' 
through  the  W®'- 
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AGENTS  URGED  TO  CONClUATE  PUBUSHERS 

President  Benson  in  Address  to  A. A. A. A.  Deplores  “Sandbagging  Tactics”  Implied  in  Forced  Local 
Rates,  Free  Publicity  and  Excess  Service — No  Rate  Cut  Justified,  Chandler  Declares 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  d.  c,  April  30.— 

”  Campaigns  against  the  free  publicity 
evil  and  against  “sandbagging  tactics” 
charged  to  advertising  agencies  by  pub¬ 
lishers  were  suggested  by  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  speaking  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  association  here 
today.  The  suggestions  were  part  of  a 
program  outlined  to  improve  relations 
with  the  press,  and  to  ease  irritation 
which  has  developed  among  newspaper 
publishers,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
agencies’  agitation  to  reduce  differentials 
between  local  and  national  advertising 
rates. 

Mr.  Benson  was  followed  by  \\'.  G. 
Chandler,  general  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  speaking 
in  place  of  Col.  Frank  Knox  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  flatly  told  the  agency  men  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  reduction  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  based  on  recent  cuts  in  news¬ 
print  prices. 

Also  in  the  period  devoted  to  news¬ 
paper  relations  were  speeches  by  Stanley 
R.  Latshaw,  president  of  the  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  who  urged  reforms 
in  space-buying  methods,  and  Frank  J. 
Hermes,  partner  of  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  who  described  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  form  of  A.B.C. 
reports  on  newspapers. 

Ethics  of  some  types  of  modern  adver¬ 
tising  copy  came  in  for  hard  slams  from 
several  speakers  in  discussing  “the  chang¬ 
ing  advertising  problem,”  which  was  the 
other  main  topic  at  the  open  session  of 
the  convention. 

Reviewing  the  4-A  campaign  against 
high  rate  differentials,  and  reporting 
various  evidences  of  publishers’  support. 
Mr.  Benson  admitted  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  of  resentment  among  news¬ 
papermen  due  to  several  reasons. 

“It  seems  unwise  to  have  our  publisher 
friends  resentful ;  they  pav  us  our  com¬ 
missions,”  said  the  speaker.  “How  much 
irritated  they  are,  it  is  difficult  to  sense; 
they  do  not  always  say.  I  know  of  one 
important  session  of  them  last  January, 
at  which  indignation  ran  high.  A  prom¬ 
inent  publisher  told  me  that  if  a  vote  had 
been  taken  then  and  there,  it  would  have 
been  for  no  more  agency  commissions. 

"May  I  venture  to  indicate  some  of  the 
causes  of  resentment,  and  to  say  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  they  are  largely  due  to  mis¬ 
conception  ; 

“In  the  first  place  the  differential  itself 
and  all  its  attendant  evils  irks  them. 
Some  publishers  resent  what  they  regard 
as  our  ‘sandbagging  tactics’  in  going 
after  local  rates,  in  demanding  free  pub¬ 
licity,  in  snecifving  excessive  trade  aid. 
Playing  one  publisher  against  another  is 
acutely  offensive,  because  of  their  own 
fear  of  competition. 

“I  point  out  to  publishers  that  we 
aeencies  have  to  get  the  lowest  rate  avail¬ 
able  in  iusticc  to  our  clients,  and  their 
competitive  needs;  that  publishers  are 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  abuses  which 
wist;  it  is  in  their  own  power  to  stop 
obnoxious  publicity,  and  to  maintain 
national  rates,  and  to  define  how  much 
service  they  will  render  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.  .At  the  same  time  we  must 
admit  that  competition  makes  publishers 
more  or  less  helpless. 

,  “Publishers  are  unset  about  our  divert¬ 
ing  appropriations  from  newspapers  into 
^azines,  and  especially  into  radio. 
Many_  publishers  erroneously  blame  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  for  preferring  media 
hss  expensive  to  handle,  and  overlook  the 
Konomic  needs  of  the  advertiser,  who 
finds  the  newspaper-medium  too  costly 
at  discriminatory  rates. 

“We  are  said  to  handicap  the  nob- 
Iishers  special  representatives.  This 
friction  and  waste  is  doubtless  of  dual 
oygin.  and  could  be  relieved  by  mutual 
Wjustment.  Publishers  also  charge 
mat  we  agencies  induce  their  forcing  of 
'Circulation ;  that  we  prefer  mere  size. 


This  is  probably  not  true  in  a  major 
way ;  it  probably  is  in  a  minor.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  high 
pressure  circulation,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  forced  local  linage  on  the  other, 
are  big  factors  in  the  rates  differential. 
They  mean  high  rates  to  the  national 
advertiser  and  lower  rates  to  the  local. 

"We  cannot  expect  the  publisher  to 
feel  iK-tter  and  do  better  unless  we  give 
him  our  cixiperation  and  support.  What 
would  this  involve? 

“In  the  first  place,  I  believe,  a  more 
effective  supervision  of  our  media  de¬ 
partments,  making  house  policies  for 
them,  and  then  seeing  that  these  are 
carried  out. 

“We  should  ltx)k  carefully  look  into 
and  avoid  what  the  publisher  regards 
as  sandbagging  tactics,  and  petty  ex¬ 
ploitation.  That  need  not  prevent  us 
from  getting  the  lowest  rates.  He  un¬ 
derstands  that.  But  it  does  not  affect 
our  methocls.  I  recently  heard  of  a 
ca.se,  told  me  by  a  great  newspaper 
owner,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  ours. 
One  of  our  members  arranged  with  him 
to  run  a  campaign  involving  a  lot  of 
local  work,  especially  with  dealers. 
.After  the  work  had  been  done,  the 
agency  offered  the  publisher  a  consider¬ 
able  contract  provided  he  would  agree 
to  a  fixed  amount  of  free  news.  The 
publisher  declined,  and  the  agency  told 
him  if  he  did  not  come  across,  the  bus¬ 
iness  would  go  to  his  competitor,  which 
it  did. 

“It  seems  to  me  w'e  might  well  re¬ 
survey  the  free  publicity  evil,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  it,  and  the  tactics  employed  to 
get  it  printed.  We  have  a  provision  in 
our  code  against  the  undesirable  kind, 
which  requires  pressure  to  get  printed. 
How  far  have  we  drifted  from  that  pro¬ 
vision  ?  Competition  may  have  forced 
it ;  but  I  believe  it  was  unfortunate  to 
get  into  publicity  as  an  agency  function ; 
it  has  always  been  a  cause  of  friction,  a 
venalizing  influence,  and,  I  believe,  a 
factor  in  high  rates. 

“In  our  statements  to  publi.sher  bodies, 
we  have  steadily  advocated  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  between  them  and  ourselves.  We 
feel  that  %ve  have  done  our  part.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  publisher,  as  was  so  con¬ 
vincingly  emphasized  bv  Mr.  Wiley  of 
the  .Vc7£'  York  Times  in  his  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  A.N.P..A.  convention. 

“Mr.  Newell  (chairman  of  the  A. A. .A. 
A.)  this  morning  dwelt  very  earnestly 
on  the  value  of  .solidarity  in  our  think¬ 
ing  and  doing.  That  is  the  real  source 
of  strength.  W’hen  $375,000,000  of  buy¬ 
ing  power  speaks  as  one  voice,  it  is 
going  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  going  to  he 
heeded,  especially  if  that  voice  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  all  its  demands.  We 
are  sure  to  rally  to  us  all  those  con¬ 
structive  forces  in  the  newspaper  field 
which  think  as  we  do. 

“The  question  is :  how  much  do  we 
want  a  more  stable  and  equitable  rate 
structure  in  the  newspaper  field?  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  the  wits  to  find  a  form¬ 
ula.  and  I  hone  we  have  the  guts  to 
make  it  work.” 

Mr.  Chandler,  speaking  from  the  news¬ 
paper  viewpoint,  prefaced  his  talk  bv  de¬ 
claring  that  “any  newspaper  publisher 
who  permits  a  reduction  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates  because  of  last  week’s  cut 
in  new.sprint  prices,  is  stark  staring 
crazy.”  He  said  that  the  present  crisis 
may  lead  to  mergers  and  put  control  of 
the  newsprint  supply  in  a  few  strong 
hands,  making  the  price  reduction 
temporarv.  not  permanent. 

He  cited  “a  successful  newspaper  oper¬ 
ator  in  a  major  midwestern  city,”  whose 
savings  on  newsprint  cost  amount  to 
$60,000  a  year.  He  pruited  14,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  last  year. 

“If  he  passed  this  newsprint  saving  on 
to  the  advertiser,”  said  Mr.  Chandler, 
“it  would  amount  to  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  line,  at  the  present  rate  of  2S  cents. 


“Newsprint  and  payroll  are  the  major 
expenses  of  the  newspaper  business,” 
Mr.  Chandler  continued.  “It  is  our  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  that  a  one-cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  .salaries  or  wages  would  cost  a 
publisher  more  than  he  would  get  out 
of  it. 

“On  tlie  whole  I  believe  that  relations 
between  established  advertising  agencies 
and  newspapers  are  sound.  There  are 
certain  practices  that  your  organization 
is  working  to  correct.  There  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  some  agencies  follow 
the  very  human  tendency  of  hiring  a 
$50,000-a-year  man  to  secure  a  client’s 
appropriation,  and  a  $40-a-week  man  to 
buy  space.  Some  national  advertising  is 
still  placed  on  the  .sole  factor  of  the  total 
circulation  figure.  It  is  an  axiom  that  a 
publisher  may  have  almost  any  circula¬ 
tion  figure  which  he  elects  to  buy,  and 
still  remain  within  the  rules  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  If  he  dis¬ 
regards  his  natural  trade  territory,  if  he 
resorts  to  high-pressure  stunts,  pre- 
miumizing,  and  contests,  he  will  have 
what  Col.  Knox  has  so  well  called  the 
‘lunatic  fringe  of  circulation.’ 

“Per.sonally  I  have  little  sympathy  for 
publishers  who  do  not  join  in  the  work  of 
your  association,  and  with  the  ,A.N.P..A.. 
for  a  .standard  definition  of  national  and 
local  advertising ;  and  with  equal  frank¬ 
ness  1  have  little  regard  for  the  buyer 
who  attempts  to  break  the  national  rate 
and  ride  on  the  contract  of  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“While  some  newspapers  show  too 
great  a  spread  in  their  national  and  local 
rates,  it  is  fallacious  to  expect  that  news¬ 
papers  can  operate  on  an  absolutely  flat 
rate,  regardless  of  volume  or  frequency 
of  circulation. 

“The  average  national  account  is  some¬ 
where  around  3,000  lines,  used  at  the 
option  of  the  advertiser.  The  local  mer¬ 
chant  who  uses  his  local  paper  weekly 
and  sometimes  daily  with  large  space,  is 
bound  to  secure  a  lower  rate. 

“Newspaper  rates  are  not  wholly  based 
on  circulation,  nor,  unfortunately  for 
many  publishers,  are  they  based  on  the 
cost  of  production.  There  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  cost  incident  to  a 
readiness  to  serve. 

“So  long  as  newspaper  publi.shers  cut 
their  rate  by  granting  free  service,  you 
gentlemen  cannot  be  blamed  for  seeking 
free  window  displays,  circulars,  can¬ 
vassers,  and  surveys.  Nevertheless,  most 
of  such  so-callcd  free  service  is  worth 
about  what  it  cost  you,  which  is  nothing.” 

Changes  in  the  newspaper  form  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  designed 
to  give  the  space  buyer  a  better  analysis 
of  the  newspaper  situation  in  a  city  and 
also  to  give  the  conservative  publisher  a 
better  opportunity  to  explain  bis  business 
methods  against  those  of  his  less  ethical 
competitor,  were  described  by  F.  J. 
Hermes  of  the  Blackman  Company,  a 
memlier  of  the  A.B.C.  board  of  directors. 

“This  form,”  he  said,  “was  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  committee  of  A.B.C.  direc¬ 
tors  for  approximately  two  years  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  membership  for 
final  revision.  All  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  that  come  from  the  membership 
will  he  carefully  weighed.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  then  report  to  the  board  of 
directors,  who  will  have  the  final  say. 

“The  new  form  has  been  simplified  in 
many  respects.  It  eliminates  some  of 
the  paragraphs  of  the  old  form  which  are 
ob.solete  or  unnecessary.  In  some  cases 
it  combines  several  paragraphs  into  one. 
The  trading  area  is  more  clearly  outlinwl. 
It  is  planned  that  the  newspaper  will  add 
a  map  f>f  the  trading  area  to  be  attached 
to  the  statement.  Street  sales  are  more 
clearly  defined.  Bulk  sales  will  appear 
and  be  described  on  the  first  page,  but 
will  not  be  included  in  the  net  paid. 
Brices  for  which  the  newspaper  is  sold 
and  the  methods  employed  are  given 
more  in  detail.  Paragraphs  have  been 


added  which  will  supply  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  methods  of  pr^ucing  circulation. 
Sales  with  inducements  or  by  contests 
are  more  clearly  shown — both  the  num¬ 
ber  secured  and  the  method  used.  Sales 
by  subscription  salesmen  are  shown  as 
distinguished  from  group  organizers, 
participants  in  contests,  etc. 

“Subscriptions  in  arrears  are  reported, 
and  subscriptions  in  arrears  over  three 
months  are  eliminated.” 

Mr.  Hermes  warned  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  assessments  to 
pay  the  additional  expenses  of  the  bureau. 

S.  K.  Latshaw,  president  of  the  But¬ 
terick  Publishing  Company,  urged  that 
agencies  give  more  importance  to  the 
buying  of  space,  and  concentrate  full 
power  in  the  selection  of  media  in  the 
iiands  of  one  man  who  would  have 
“every  opportunity  to  become  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  a  full-fledged  partner  or  senior 
officer  of  the  firm.” 

While  expressing  astonishment  at  the 
courtesy  and  tolerance  of  space  buyers  in 
the  face  of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
visits  from  publication  men,  he  jxiinted 
out  that  in  many  cases  the  material  la¬ 
boriously  gathered  by  the  latter  is  simply 
buried  in  the  media  files  of  the  agency, 
and  that  not  infrequently  it  turns  out  that 
the  space  buyer  has  no  real  power.  He 
said  that  representatives  are  sometimes 
requested  to  direct  their  efforts  solely  to 
the  head  of  the  media  department,  only 
to  find  out  that  the  latter’s  decisions  are 
overridden  by  account  executives  or 
agency  principals. 

Mr.  Latshaw’s  topic  was  “MacGregors 
for  Space  Buyers,”  referring  to  the 
Scotch  .saying,  “Where  MacGregor  sits  is 
the  head  of  the  table.” 

“If  every  large  agency  developed  a 
MacGregor,”  said  the  speaker,  "it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  publishers  knew  it, 
and  knew  him.  It  wouldn’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  agency  associates  of  MacGregor 
knew  it,  and  knew  him,  and  it  wouldn’t 
be  long  liefore  the  clients  of  the  agency 
knew  that  iu  MacCiregor  they  had  a  real 
power  on  the  one  function  of  agency 
service  that  both  advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher  seem  to  appraise  as  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  do  many  of  the  agents 
themselves. 

“MacGregor  would  save  double  his 
salary  (and  it  would  be  a  good  fat  .sal¬ 
ary)  to  the  agency  in  time,  now  not 
always  well  spent  by  important  execu¬ 
tives.  MacGregor  would  help  to  con¬ 
vince  clients  that  they  should  invest 
efficiently  and  adequately. 

“The  chief  money  spender  should  he  a 
man  of  mature  judgment  and  if  possible 
of  wide  business  experience.  He  .should 
develop  essentially  the  characteristics  of 
a  successful  financial  investor.  He  should 
be  able  not  only  to  help  sell  definite 
media  to  clients,  but  more  importantly, 
he  should  have  exceptional  ability  in 
helping  to  sell  appropriations  and  plan. 
When  any  agenev  has  several  representa¬ 
tives  or  account  executives,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  variation  in  their  ability  to 
present  plans  convincingly  to  clients.  The 
space  buyer  should  either  be  chosen  to  be 
or  developed  to  be  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  appropriation  salesmen  in  the 
house,  for  he  has  exceptional  opportunity 
for  the  agency  of  gaining  from  publishers 
information  particularly  helpful  to  this 
end.  I  do  know  of  instances  among 
agencies  where  the  space  buyers  have 
proved  to  be  exceptionally  able  appro¬ 
priation  salesmen,  or  to  be  more  precise, 
salesmen  who  help  the  account  executive 
or  the  acenev  executive  materially  in 
orders.  The  fight  waxed  warmer  toward 
client  meetings  because  of  their  special 
knowledge  of  publication  data. 

“After  all,  the  copy  writer  and  the 
artist  make  one  advertisement.  It  is  the 
printing  press  which  multiplies  the_  ad¬ 
vertisement  into  advertising.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  best  acquainted  with  the  multipli¬ 
cation  process  and  all  other  contributory 
(Continued  on  ptifie  21) 
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Assessments  to  Be  Raised  to  Improve  News  Service — Special 
Attention  Given  to  Broadcasting — Nichols  Elected  Presi* 
dent,  Succeeding  John  Scott  Who  Refused  Third  Term 


^OROXTO,  On't.,  April  29. — After 
two  days’  private  session  of  the 
board  of  directors,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  news-gathering  association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  was  held  here  today,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  membership  from  coast- 
to-coast  present  in  person  and  many 
more  represented  by  staff  executives. 
The  retiring  president,  John  Scott,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Toronto  Mail  &  Emfnre, 
presided. 

Two  important  matters  were  before  the 
meeting,  first  being  the  request  of  the  man¬ 
agement  for  an  increase  in  assessments 
for-  the  coming  financial  year  of  between 
four  and  five  per  cent,  in  order  to  keep 
step  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
news  .service,  domestic.  British  and  for¬ 
eign,  and  also  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  membership  as  expressed  at  various 
divisional  meetings  held  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
board  of  directors  unanimously  endorsed 
the  proposal,  and  it  was  carried  by  the 
annual  meeting  with  only  three  dissenting 
votes. 

The  other  important  matter  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  radio  broadcasting.  .-V  joint 
committee  consisting  of  three  directors  of 
the  Canadian  Press  and  three  directors 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  together  with  their  respective  gen¬ 
eral  managers  W’as  appointed  "to  study 
radio  and  its  relation  to  newspapers  and 
to  suggest  solutions  of  and  difficulties 
that  may  appear.”  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  C.D.N.A.  in  private  session 
gave  further  consideration  to  the  problem. 

M.  E.  Nichols,  vdee-president  and 
managing  director  of  the  JVinnit>eg  Trib- 
UM,  was  elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association  succeeding  Mr. 
Scott,  who  refused  a  third  term. 

Henri  Gagnon,  managing  director  of 
Quebec  le  Soldi,  who  w'as  elected  first 
vice-president,  and  W.  B.  Preston, 
publisher  of  the  Brantford  Expositor, 
s^ond  vice-president.  E.  Norman  Smith, 
vice-president  of  Ottawa  Journal,  was 
re-elected  honorary  president.  J.  F.  B. 
Livesay  is  general  manager  and  secretary. 

These  officers  were  elected  by  the  new 
board  of  directors  immediately  after  the 
annual  general  meeting  at  w’hich  other 
directors  were  elected  for  the  year  as 
follows :  H.  P.  Duchemin.  Sydney  Post ; 
W.  H.  I>nnis.  Halifax  Herald:  H.  P. 
Robinson.  Saint  John  Times-Glohe:  T.  A. 
McNeil.  Montreal  Gacette;  Oswald  May- 
rand,  Montreal  Press;  E.  T.  Archibald, 
Montreal  Star;  W.  Rupert  Davies,  King¬ 
ston  Whig-Standard ;  W.  H.  Anderson. 
Globe;  John  Scott.  Mail  and  Empire; 
A.  R.  Ford,  I^ndon  Free  Press;  E. 
H.  Macklin,  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
Major  Victor  Sifton,  Regina  Leader- 
Post;  Thomas  Miller,  Moose  Jaw  Times; 
Senator  \V.  A.  Buchanan,  Lethbridge 


Herald;  John  M.  Imrie,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal;  1'.  J.  Burd,  L'ancoin’er  Province; 
and  B.  C.  Nicholas,  Victoria  Times. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  Empire  Press  Union,  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  H.  W  oods,  Calgary  Herald,  was 
elected  chairman,  with  the  following 
e.xecutive  committee,  P.  1).  Ross,  Ottazva 
Journal,  J.  \V.  Dafor,  Manitoba  Free 
Press,  Henri  Gagnon.  Quebec  le  Soleil. 
E.  Roy  Sayles,  Raifrezv  Mercury,  and 
VV.  Craick,  Industrial  Canada, 

Toronto,  honorary  secretary-treasurer. 

P.  1).  Ross,  senior  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  occupied  the  chair 
in  tlie  absence  of  Col.  Woods.  .Apart 
from  activities  connected  with  the  fourtli 
ImiK-rial  Press  Conference  held  in  I^n- 
don  last  summer,  in  which  a  large  dele¬ 
gation  from  Canada  took  a  leading  part, 
the  principal  work  of  the  year  had  been 
the  publication  and  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  each  month  of  a  news  let¬ 
ter,  containing  items  of  interest  and  in¬ 
formation  about  the  social,  economic  and 
cultural  sides  of  C'anadian  life.  These 
letters,  it  was  reported,  w'ere  being  widely 
quoted  in  the  press  of  England  and  the 
other  dominions,  and  were  serving  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  in  making  Canada  better 
known  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  present  at  the  general  meeting 
included:  H.  P.  Duchemin,  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Post;  A.  C.  Sampson,  Halifax  Chron¬ 
icle;  Andrew  W.  Robb,  Halifax  Mail; 
Q.  L.  Barbour,  Moncton  Transcript ;  Al¬ 
fred  Wood,  Sherbrooke  Record;  Florian 
Fortin  and  Alfred  Don  Roiliers,  Sher¬ 
brooke  Tribune;  C.  Smith,  Quebec  Chron¬ 
icle  Telegraph;  E.  Castonguay,  Quebec 
Ez’enement;  Henri  Gagnon  and  F'.  1.. 
De  Haitre,  Quebec  le  Soleil;  Emile 
Jean,  Three  Rivers  Nouvilliste;  Georges 
Pelletier,  Montreal  Devoir-  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  Montreal  Gazette;  C.  L.  Sibley. 
Montreal  Herald;  Gerald  Maynard, 
Montreal  Presse;  E.  J.  Archibald,  Mont¬ 
real  Star;  F.  S.  Fisher  and  Paul  Reading, 
Southam  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal ; 

G.  A.  Disper  and  John  A.  Southam, 
Ottawa  Morning  Citizen;  J.  P.  Kenmoy 
and  Charles  A.  Bowman.  Ottawa  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen;  Col.  R.  F.  Parkinson, 
Ottazva  Morning  Journal;  E.  Norman 
Smith,  Ottazva  Evening  Journal;  H.  R 
Lemieux,  Ottawa  Droit;  W.  Rupert 
Davies  and  H.  B.  Muir,  Kingston  Whig 
StatuJard;  G.  W.  Graw,  Peierboro  Ex¬ 
aminer;  A.  R.  Alloway,  Oshawa  Times; 
Harry  W.  Anderson,  Toronto  Globe; 
John  Scott,  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire; 
A.  W.  Buckland,  Toronto  TelegrAtn;  W. 
J.  McNair,  Hamilton  Herald;  Fr^  I. 
Ker  and  M.  M.  Robinson,  Hamilton 
Spectator;  Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne, 
St.  Catharine’s  Standard;  Henry  J.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Welland  Port  Colbome  Tribune;  P. 

H.  Leslie,  Niagara  Falls  Reznezv;  W.  B. 
Preston  and  A.  T.  Whitaker.  Brantford 
Expositor;  W.  J.  Hotz,  A.  H.  Lowe  and 


John  R.  Hotz,  Kitchener  News-Record; 
Frank  Adams,  London  Morning  Adver¬ 
tiser;  Arthur  R.  Ford,  London  Morning 
Free  Press;  Charles  Thomas,  London 
Evening  Fnee  Press;  Thomas  Keith, 
St.  Thomas  Times- Journal;  A.  R.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Stratford  Beacon-Herald ;  H.  A. 
Graybiel  and  W.  H.  Vaughan,  Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star;  Howard  Fleming, 
Ozven  Sound  Stui  Times;  D.  Smith, 
Fort  William  Times-Journal ;  S.  B.  Mac- 
Kay,  Port  .4rthur  News -Chronicle;  E.  H. 
Macklin,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  N.  B. 
Nichols.  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Victor  Sif¬ 
ton,  Regina  Leader-Post ;  Thomas 
Miller,  Moose  Jazv  Times-Herald ;  J.  W. 
Woodward,  Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix; 
John  M.  Imrie,  Edmonton  Journal; 
Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Lethbridge 
Herald;  F.  1.  Burd,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince  and  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  secretary. 


HIS  WILL  ON  PROOF-SHEET 


Randall,  Former  N.  Y.  World  Man, 
Leaves  All  to  Wife  in  Minion  Type 

W'^illiam  Herbert  Randall,  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World 
whose  death  Feb.  24  preceded  the  World 
sale  by  two  days,  willed  his  $8,000 
estate  to  his  widow  in  style  befitting  a 
newspaperman. 

The  will,  filed  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  for 
probate,  was  a  proof  drawn  in  a  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  May  28,  1921. 
The  type  was  the  regular  minion  used 
by  the  World. 

It  was  pasted  on  a  larger  sheet  of 
paper  with  the  date  written  above  and 
Randall’s  signature  beneath. 

“This  is  my  last  will  and  I  give, 
bequeath  and  devise  to  my  wife.  Laura 
1.  Randall,  in  complete  and  perfect  own¬ 
ership  all  my  rights  and  property  of 
every  description  and  nature,  whether 
real,  personal  or  mixed  and  wherever 
situated,  appointing  her  executrix  of  my 
estate  without  bond,”  the  will  reads. 

Randall  was  with  the  World  more 
than  25  years.  He  joined  as  makeup 
editor  and  in  later  years  took  over  the 
financial  department. 


NEW  PHOTO  SYNDICATE 

Rotofotos,  Inc.,  a  new  picture  syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  organized  by  several  ex- 
employes  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos. 
Head^  by  Bernard  S.  Morgan  and  John 
F.  Reilly,  the  new  firm  will  specialize  in 
society  and  sport  photograjjis.  They 
have  acquired  the  services  of  Walter 
Levick,  well  known  for  his  photographic 
studies  of  horses  and  dogs  who  was  with 
the  firm  of  Edwin  Levick,  Inc.,  for  the 
last  25  years. 


FINCH  IN  SHAWNEE 

Succeeding  McHenry  Tichenor,  who 
has  mst  received  a  promotion  in  the 
Stauffer  Publications  Clayton  Finch  has 
become  advertising  manager  for  the 
Shazvttee  (Okla.)  News  and  Star.  Finch 
has  had  five  years  experience  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Arkansas 
City  (I^n.)  Daily  Traveler  as  assistant 
manager.  i 


EX-PREMIER  SALUTED 
AT  PRESS  DINNER 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  It  AccordtJ 
Tribute  by  Newspapermen — Sayt 
Hit  Memories  of  the  Preit 
Are  Vivid 


Toronto,  Ont.,  April  30. — One  of  tht 
finest  tributes  ever  paid  a  public  man  in 
Canada  was  accorded  to  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen,  former  Premier  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  by  the  Canadian  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers  Association  at  their  i2th  annual 
dinner  here.  During  the  course  of  his 
address,  the  newspapermen  gave  their 
approval  of  his  remarks  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  at  the  close,  many  men,  whose 
pens  in  the  not  so  far  distant  past  showed 
little  restraint  in  voicing  opposition  to 
the  policies  of  the  ex-Prernier,  joined 
with  his  political  friends  in  giving  him  a 
prolonged  ovation. 

His  position  among  them  was  outlined 
succinctly  by  Chairman  F.  1.  Ker.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  president  of  the  C.D.N.A., 
who  declared: 

“Introducing  Arthur  Meighen  to  a 
gathering  of  newspapermen  is  like  telling 
the  crew  of  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  all 
about  Niagara  Falls.” 

Mr.  Meighen  said  his  memories  of  the 
press  were  very  vivid  and  his  account 
with  the  press  was  a  big  one,  especially 
when  his  thoughts  traveled  back  to  a 
few  years  ago.  He  believed  none  were 
in  such  a  position  in  these  times  of  stress 
to  keep  the  masses  thinking  properly  as 
were  those  w’hat  sat  in  editorial  chairs. 

Extension  of  silver  coinage  to  include, 
in  Canada,  one  dollar  and  two  dollar 
pieces  and  increase  in  silver  content  in 
subsidiary  coins  were  suggested  as  a 
means  of  csiring  the  present  economic  de¬ 
pression.  Mr.  Sfeighen  named  the  drastic 
decline  of  silver  in  value  as  a  prominent 
contributory  cause  to  w’orld-wide  de 
pression. 


PUBLISHERS  DEFEAT  BILL 

Publishers  of  Polk  county  newspapers 
met  in  Barstow,  Fla.,  and  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  again  protesting  against  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  legislature  proposing 
the  abolishment  of  the  publication  of 
delinquent  tax  lists  and  reducing  the 
price  of  legal  notices.  The  bill  w 
killed  in  committee  April  25,  following 
the  receipt  of  the  resolution. 


YACHTING  BOOK  FOUND 

During  the  recent  A.N.P.A.  convention 
a  technical  and  apparently  valuable  book 
on  yachting  was  found  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  If  the  loser 
will  communicate  with  the  promotion 
manager  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  he  will 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  finder. 


VICTOR  RIDDER  ON  COAST 

Victor  Ridder  of  Ridder  Brothers,  Inc, 
is  now  in  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  the 
directing  managership  this  organiza^ 
has  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronidt. 
Bernard  and  Joseph  Ridder  have  ffr 
turned  to  New  York  City. 


The  Pennsylvania  Hotel’s  grand  ballroom  was  packed  last  Thursday  evening. 


Speakers  were  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Will  Rogers,  with  Amon  G.  Caller  as  toastmaster. 
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MANY  TRIBUTES  TO  MRS.  WHITELAW  REID 

Rulers,  Diplomats  and  Journalists  Mourn  Her  Death  in  France — Since  Her  Husband’s  Passing  in  1912 
She  Has  Kept  Close  Touch  With  Herald  Tribune  Affairs  Here  suid  Abroad 


Mrs.  WHITELAW  REID,  widow  of 
the  former  American  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  mother 
of  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  died  at  the  villa  of  her 
daughter.  Lady  Ward,  at  Saint  Jean  Cap 
Ferrat  near  Nice,  France.  She  was 
stricken  with  double  pneumonia  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  the  Villa 
Rosemary  from  Paris,  and  gave  evidence 
of  recovery  until  Wednesday,  when  her 
heart  became  seriously  affected. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  seriously  ill  Tuesday 
afternoon  and,  despite  the  attention  of 
two  specialists,  her  condition  weakened 
rapidly  throughout  the  night.  She  died 
calmly  and  without  pain.  She  was  73 
years  old. 

Arrangements  have  not  been  completed 
yet  for  the  return  to  America.  It  was  an- 
anounced,  however,  on  behalf  of  Sir  John 
Ward,  her  son-in-law,  and  Lady  Ward, 
that  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  sail  on  the 
Mauretania  on  May  9.  Mrs.  Reid  will  be 
brought  to  the  Paris  home  of  the  Countess 
of  Granard,  her  niece,  in  the  Rue  de 
Varenne,  in  a  few  days,  possibly  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  will  remain  there  until  she  is 
taken  to  Cherbourg  by  motor  hearse  and 
placed  aboard  the  steamship.  Lady  Ward 
is  expected  to  come  to  Paris  from  Cap 
Ferrat  on  May  3. 

Mrs.  Reid  had  arrived  in  France  on 
Tuesday,  April  21.  coming  directly  to  the 
Hotel  Kitz  in  Paris,  where  she  frequently 
stayed  during  her  numerous  .sojourns  in 
the  French  capital.  She  remained  in 
Paris  until  last  Friday  night,  seeing  many 
old  friends  here  where  she  had  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  dating  hack  to  40  years 
ago,  when  her  husband  was  minister  to 
France. 

During  her  stay  here  Mrs.  Reid,  in 
accordance  with  her  annual  custom,  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  Taris-llcrald. 
On  this  occasion  she  spent  several  hours 
inspecting  the  new  huilding  in  the  Rue  de 
Bcrri. 

On  Friday  Mrs.  Reid  left  Paris  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  secretary,  Miss  Doris 
(mss,  by  the  night  express  for  Nice,  ar¬ 
riving  at  her  daughter’s  home,  the  Villa 
Rosemary,  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  Herald  Tribune  issue  of  April  30 
carried  tributes  to  Mrs.  Reid  from  many 
prominent  persons  including  Herbert 
Hoover,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  His  Majesty  King  Prajad- 
hipok  of  Siam,  Mark  Sullivan,  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  Calvin  Coolidge,  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  I>r.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Frank  Lyon  Polk,  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  the  Right  Reverend 
William  T.  Manning,  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Sun;  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James;  Marcel  Knecht,  editorial  director 
of  Le  Matin,  Paris;  Louis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  "Times; 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun. 

The  rules  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  edi- 
tonal  page  were  turned  on  April  30. 

Elisabeth  Mills  Reid  was  born  in  New 
TMk  City  on  Tan.  6,  1858.  daughter  of 
Darius  Ogden  Mills  and  Jean  'Temple¬ 
ton  Cunningham.  Her  family  was  of 
North  of  England  origin.  For  many 
IWrations  they  lived  near  the  Scottish 
border.  Members  of  the  Mills  family 
to  the  English  colonies  in  America 
^  settled  in  New  York,  east  of  the 
Hudson.  James  Mills,  whose  homestead 
in  Dutchess  County,  married  Han- 
™  Ogden,  a  relative  of  the  Ogdens  who 
^  prominent  roles  in  the  history  of 
Ster  ^**^*^'  Revolutionary  times  and 

^rly  in  the  nineteenth  century  James 
■dls  aUtl  his  wife,  Hannah,  moved 
trom  Dutchess  County  to  North  Salem, 
®  the  northern  part  of  Westchester 
S^ty.  James  Mills  served  as  a  mem- 
^  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  jus- 
^  of  the  peace  and  as  postmaster.  Six 


sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  to  James 
and  Hannah  Ogden  Mills. 

To  the  fifth  of  their  sons  they  gave 
the  name  Darius  Ogden  Mills.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in 
New  York.  Later  he  became  a  cashier 
of  a  bank  in  Buffalo,  and  in  1849  he 


1897  he  was  sent  as  special  ambassador 
to  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Commission  in 
Paris  in  1898,  and  in  1902  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  special  ambassador  to  the  coron¬ 
ation  of  Edward  VTI.  As  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Commission  he  acquired  a 


Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid 


joined  the  great  migration  to  California. 
There  he  helped  to  organize  the  Bank  of 
California,  and  was  its  president  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  a  potent  figure 
in  the  development  of  the  state  and  of 
Nevada. 

In  1854  he  married  Miss  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cun¬ 
ningham,  of  New  York.  Their  children 
were  Ogden  Mills,  who  died  Jan.  29, 
1929,  and  Elizabeth  Mills.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  attended  Miss  Brackett’s  school  in 
this  city.  On  April  26,  1881,  Elizabeth 
Mills  was  married  to  Whitelaw  Reid, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

After  six  months’  travel  in  Europe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  returned  to  make 
their  home  in  New  York.  In  1882  their 
son,  Ogden  Reid,  was  born,  and  their 
daughter,  lean,  now  the  Hon.  Lady 
Ward,  was  born  in  1884. 

President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Reid 
Minister  to  France  in  1^9.  There  Mrs. 
Reid  developed  a  lasting  affection  for 
the  French  people.  She  founded  the 
American  Art  Students’  Club,  which  in 
the  first  years  of  the  World  War  she 
turned  into  a  hospital  for  French  officers 
and  later  into  a  hospital  for  American 
officers.  Subsequently  the  building  be¬ 
came  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Now,  as  Reid  Hall,  it  is  a 
permanent  club  in  Paris  for  the  univers¬ 
ity  women  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Reid  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1892,  when  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  Benjamin  Harrison  in  the 
year  of  Cleveland’s  second  election.  In 


peculiar  insight  into  the  situation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  into  which  the  Spanish- 
.•\merican  War  had  thrust  this  country. 
From  1905  until  his  death  Mr.  Reid  was 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  office  bv 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  all  these  activities  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  Reid  had  steadily  shared.  She  was 
fitted  to  do  so  by  an  inborn  faculty  for 
public  affairs,  l^rly  in  life  her  philan¬ 
thropic  instinct  had  carried  her  into  fields 
where  she  developed  powers  of  action 
and  organization.  It  was  in  this  early 
period  that  she  joined  the  board  of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  a  body  with  whose  labors  she 
was  identified  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

One  of  the  closest  interests  in  her  life 
was  the  hospital  at  San  Mateo,  which  she 
erected  in  memory  of  her  parents. 

Together  with  her  brother  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Monteagle  she  built  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  San  P'rancisco  and  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  Grace  Cathedral,  which 
is  now  being  finished.  She  started  the 
first  district  day  nurse  on  her  rounds  in 
San  Mateo  and  in  Westchester  County. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  which  was  established  in  1881. 
and  was  on  the  board  of  incorporators 
when  it  was  reorganized  under  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1905.  The  first  meeting 
for  organizing  New  York  State  was 
held  in  her  house.  During  the  war  with 
Spain  Mrs.  Reid  was  acting  head  of  the 
nursing  division  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
it  was  through  her  efforts  that  the  Army 
Nursing  Corps  was  established. 


In  November,  1899,  when  Lady  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  and  other  Americans  in 
London  chartered  and  equipped  a  hospi¬ 
tal  ship,  the  Maine,  for  service  in  South 
African  waters,  Mrs.  Reid  assembled  and 
sent  a  staff  of  nurses  and  apothecaries 
who  had  seen  service  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  the  war  with  Spain.  When 
the  resources  of  the  Red  Cross  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
strain  of  the  World  War.  Mrs.  Reid 
threw  herself  heartily  into  the  work. 

In  1915,  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  London,  Mrs.  Reid  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Queen  Mother,  Alexan¬ 
dra,  an  autographed  letter  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  American  organization.  In  1922  the 
French  government  conferred  the  Cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
upon  Mrs.  Reid  for  her  many  benefac¬ 
tions  to  the  people  of  France. 

In  1924  King  George,  as  sovereign 
head  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusaleum,  made  Mrs. 
Reid  a  Lady  of  Grace  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  order 
was  instituted  in  England  in  1888  as  a 
modern  revival  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Hospitalers  of  St.  John. 

Mrs.  Reid  assisted  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Livingston  Trudeau  substantially  in  the 
founding  and  developing  of  the  Trudeau 
Sanatorium,  at  Saran.ac  T.ake.  N.  Y..  and 
in  1912  she  helped  establish  there  the  D. 
O.  Mills  Training  School  for  Nurses,  at 
which  there  is  special  training  in  the  care 
of  tubercular  patients,  and  gave  the  ori¬ 
ginal  nurses’  home.  In  19.30,  Reid  House, 
a  larger  nurses’  home,  adjoining  the  first 
one,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Reid  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  her  father.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  kind. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  Mrs.  Reid 
pl.aced  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  tablet  in 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital  of  New  York, 
an  institution  founded  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  father  and  in  which  she  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  since  1898.  As  far  back  as  1882  Mrs. 
Reid  was  president  of  the  New  York 
TTonse  and  School  of  Industry,  continu¬ 
ing  in  that  position  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

The  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  was  of  great  interest  to 
Mrs.  Reid,  and  as  a  memorial  to  her 
husband  she  gave  the  central  chancel 
window.  Mrs.  Reid  also  established  the 
Elisabeth  Whitelaw  Reid  Club  and  Home 
at  Barnsbury,  northwest  London,  for 
boys  and  girls,  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Reid.  The  work  there  was  later  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  building  at  Peacehaven,  on 
the  Essex  coast.  In  1914  she  founded  in 
Mr.  Reid’s  name  an  institute  for  work¬ 
ingmen  in  the  Islington  district  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  she  endowed  a  chair  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  chosen  with  Elihu  Root 
as  Presidential  elector-at-large  in  1924, 
and  in  January,  1925,  cast  her  vote  for 
President  Coolidge.  In  March  of  last 
year  she  was  one  of  two  women  named 
in  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  headed  by 
Arthur  Woods,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  recommend  im¬ 
provements  in  customs  inspections. 

When  the  King  of  Siam  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  United 
States  Mrs.  Reid  offered  her  Westchester 
county  home,  Ophir  Hall,  to  the  state 
department  for  their  use. 

Mrs.  Reid’s  son,  Ogden  Reid,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Mr.  Reid  married  Helen 
Miles  Rogers,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1911. 
and  they  have  two  sons,  \Miitelaw  Reid 
and  Ogden  Rogers  Reid.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Reid’s  daughter  Miss  Jean  Templeton 
Reid,  was  married  in  1908  to  Sir  John 
TTubert  Ward,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  and  equerry  in  ordinary  to 
Edward  VH.  equerrv  to  Oueen  .Alexan¬ 
dra  from  1910  to  1925,  and  extra  equerry 
to  King  George  since  1910.  They  have 
two  sons,  Edward  John  Sutton  Ward 
and  .Alexander  Reginald  Ward. 
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PULITZER  TRAVELING  SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANNOUNCED  BY  TRUSTEES 

Three  Winners  Receive  Award  to  Travel  and  Study  European 
Newspaper  Methods — Three  Alternates  Also 
Named 


Awards  of  three  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarships  to  students  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  are  announced  by  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University. 

The  scholars,  app<jinted  on  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School, 
arc:  Frederick  Daniel  Sink.  ’31,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio;  David  A.  Davidson,  ’30,  518 
West  r48th 


Street ;  Winston 
f’helps,  ’31,  384 
West  25.^d  Street. 

These  alter¬ 
nates,  all  of  the 
class  of  1031,  are 
named :  Valerie 

A.  Fite,  Hridge- 
b  u  r  g,  Ontario ; 
Milton  Hrackcr, 
611  West  158th 
Street ;  Lincoln 
Kinnear  Harnett, 
325  Fast  74th 

Winston  Phelps  ,  . 

The  scholar¬ 
ships,  each  valued  at  $1,8(X),  are  awarded 
each  year  to  graduates  of  the  ScIkk)!  of 
Journalism  “who  shall  have  passed  their 
examinations  with  the  highest  honor  and 

are  otherwise  m(»st  deserv-  _ 

ing,  to  enable  each  of  them 
to  spend  a  year  in  h'uropc  to 
study  the  social,  political  and 
moral  conditions  of  the  jk-o- 
ple,  and  the  character  and 
principles  of  the  European 
press." 

Sink  is  the  Columbia  cor- 
resiNMidcnt  of  the  Nric  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  of  Kin- 
ToR  &•  Pi  Bi.isHt*.  He  was 
formerly  employt'd  in  the 
business  department  of  the 
Zanesx’iUe  (O.)  Tiines- 
Reeord.  As  senior  he  re-  David  A. 
ceived  the  faculty  and  resi¬ 
dential  scholarships,  and  the  scholarship 
award  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic 
fraternity.  He  attendal  Ohio  .State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Columhia  College,  and  is  the 
son  of  a  newspaiier  man.  C.  L.  Sink  of 
the  Zanesville  Publishing  Company. 

Davidson,  an  alternate  for  the  scholar¬ 
ships  last  year,  was  the  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  1 1 'nr/d  in  the  last  two  years 
of  its  existence,  and  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  “The  End  of  The  World."  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  A.H.  degree  from  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  worked 
on  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  T.afile  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  on  the  AVte  York  (N.Y.)  Xni's- 
h'ecord  as  a  copyreader,  and  as  a  Queens 
police  reporter  before  going  to  the 
World.  He  is  a  memlier  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

NEW  PHOTO  BILL  OFFERED 

Duplicate  Measure  Barring  Cameramen 
from  Courts  in  Michigan 

Lansing,  Mich..  .April  20 — .A  bill  dup¬ 
licating  Rep.  Joseph  Armstrong's  meas¬ 
ure  to  prohibit  taking  of  news  pictures 
in  courtrooms  has  apjieared  on  the  senate 
side  of  the  Michigan  legislature,  under 
sponsorship  of  Sen.  A.  Woodruff  of 
XVyandotte,  and  has  been  advanced  to 
order  of  final  passage  following  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  Woodruff  bill  was  offered  because 
Representative  Armstrong  has  Ik'cii  un¬ 
able  to  pry  loose  his  bill  from  the  state 
affairs  committee  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man.  Senator  Wixxlruff  offered  the 
same  bill  as  a  gesture  of  courtesy  to  his 
house  colleague.  It  is  anticip.ated  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  by  friends  of  the 
measure  to  have  Speaker  Fred  Ming 
consign  the  Woodruff  bill  to  a  different 
committee  if  it  is  passed  by  the  senate 
and  comes  to  the  lower  house  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

As  amended  the  bill  would  place  a  ban 
only  on  photographs  taken  inside  court¬ 
rooms.  The  original  provision  included 


Phelps  is  a  reporter  on  the  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Statesman,  and  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Journalist,  year  book  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  He  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Kidqexvood  (X.J.) 
Herald;  rejxirter  on  the  Hackensaek 
(X.J.)  Bert/en  livening  Record;  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Harwichport 
( Mass. )  Courier ; 
and  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Black  Dia¬ 
mond,  coal  trade 
journal.  He  is  a 
holder  of  a  resi¬ 
dential  scholar- 
.ship,  and  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  schol¬ 
arship  award  for 
1931.  Phelps  is  a 
memlier  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and 
Delta  Upsilon. 

He  attended  the 
University  of  Frederick  D.  Sink 
Virginia.  He  is 

the  son  of  Dr.  liiarle  B.  Phelps,  profes¬ 
sor  of  sanitary  science  at  the  College  of 
niysiciaiis  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University. 

Miss  Fite  is  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (X.Y.)  Argus.  She 
formerly  was  a  reporter  on 
"The  Bridgeburg  Rei’iczV’ 
and  a  member  of  the  art 
staff  of  "The  Bison,’’  comic 
magazine  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo.  She  was  the 
holder  of  the  Katherine 
MacMahon  scholarship  this 
year,  and  president  of  the 
Columbia  chapter  of  Theta 
.Sigma  Phi,  national  honor¬ 
ary  sorority  for  women  in 
Davidson  journalism.  She  is  vice- 
president  of  the  senior  class. 

Bracker  is  Columbia  correspondent  of 
the  -Veil’  York  Times.  He  holds  a 
faculty  scholarship,  and  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  scholarship  award.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  Journalist. 
He  belongs  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Chi 
I  )elta  Rho.  Bracker  received  the  degree 
of  B.S.  from  t!ie  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Barnett  is  president  of  the  Columbia 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Horace  Mann  Shoool 
for  Boys.  He  was  graduated  cum  laude 
in  1929  from  Princeton  University,  where 
he  was  a  memlier  of  the  Triangle  Club 
and  the  A'arsity  Club.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  ^'ork  and 
the  Men’s  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia 
I’niversity.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Horace 
Mann. 

in  the  ban  the  court  corridors  and  other 
rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
court  house. 

The  Detroit  Tree  Press  is  continuing 
its  campaign  for  the  measure  which 
arose  out  of  a  murder  trial  incident 
recently  when  a  witness  refu-ed  to  testify 
liecause  he  was  photographed  in  court 
and  claimed  he  feared  gang  vengeance  if 
his  picture  was  published.  Several  other 
papers,  however,  have  indicated  that  the 
proposed  law  is  unnecessary  if  judges 
will  exercise  the  control  they  already 
have  at  their  disposal  to  clear  the  court 
room  of  unwanted  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers. 

DEWARF  SUCCEEDS  COOMBS 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Frank  De- 
Warf  as  mechanical  superintendent,  to 
succeed  Jack  Coombs  who  died  recently, 
following  a  brief  illness.  DeWarf’s  for¬ 
mer  position  as  foreman  of  the  composing 
rooms,  to  which  he  was  appointed  about 
a  year  ago.  has  been  given  to  Edwin  H. 
Evers,  who  has  been  with  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  many  years,  having  served  his 
apprenticeship  there. 


BACK  TO  OLD-FASHIONED 
GREETINGS,  SAYS  GUY 
"DORED  by  stereotyped  forms  of 
greeting,  such  as  “what’s  new?”, 
“how  ya  makin*  it?”,  “how’s 
tricks?”,  and  “what  do  you  know 
for  the  good  of  the  country?”, 
Charles  A.  Guy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche  and  Journal,  who  writes  a 
column  under  the  heading,  “The 
Plainsman  Says,”  is  advocating 
a  “Sensible  ■  greeting  ■  or  -  none  -  at  •  all 
week.” 

“Walk  down  the  street,”  com¬ 
plains  Mr.  Guy,  “and  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  times  per  block  some 
well-meaning  soul  will  greet  you 
with  some  stereotyped  phrase. 
They’re  different  in  sound,  maybe, 
but  basically  they’re  the  same. 

“Something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  The  Plainsman  believes 
we  can  all  be  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able  by  saying,  ‘Howdy,’  ‘How  are 
yuh?’  ‘Good  morning,’  and  the 
like.” 


FRATERNITY  FIGHTS  CENSORSHIP 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  Convention  Condemns 

Scandal  and  “Razz”  Sheets 

Pi  IXlta  Epsilon,  national  collegiate 
journalistic  fraternity  at  its  grand  con¬ 
vention  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
April  1618,  went  on  record  as  opposing 
censorship  of  college  papers  and  con¬ 
demning  scandal  and  razz  sheets.  The 
high  point  of  th  convention  was  the 
speech  of  .A.  VV.  Atwood  of  the  Saturday 
liz’cning  Post,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
organization.  The  following  grand 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President.  Joseph  C.  Patty,  American 
Aggregates  (Corporation,  Greenville, 
Ohio;  vice-presidents:  Prof.  M.  M. 
Harris,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. ;  Marc  Goodnow,  University 
of  Southeni  California,  I^s  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
and  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  treasurer,  Roland  S.  Evans,  12.500 
Greenfield  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.;  sec¬ 
retary,  Dean  Henry  Grattan  Doyle, 
(ieorge  Washington  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C. ;  editor,  I’rof.  Robert 
Hooper  McNeil,  Virginia  Polytccnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Blacksburg,  \’a. 

The  fraternity  voted  to  hold  its  next 
convention  in  .April  1932,  at  the  George 
Washington  College.  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOINS  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

Ray  1.  Maxwell,  formerly  in  news¬ 
paper  work  at  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  and  San 
.Antonio,  Tex.,  has  lieen  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines,  succeeding  J.  F.  Rector, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Alissouri-Kan- 
sas-Tcxas  Railroad  in  the  same  capacity. 
Maxwell  was  assistant  to  Rector.  His 
headfinarters  will  be  at  St.  I.ouis.  Max¬ 
well  is  president  of  the  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  .Advertising  Agents 
and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  in 
that  office. 

APPOINTS  CONN.  DELEGATES 

Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  has  chosen  Maurice  S.  Sher¬ 
man,  e<litor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  Norris  G.  Oslxirn,  editor  of  the 
Xeze  Haz'cn  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier; 
Tames  L.  McGovern,  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  and  John  Day 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Nezo  Haz>en 
(Conn.)  Register,  as  Connecticut  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World, 
to  be  held  in  Mexico  Citv  from  .August 
10  to  14. 

SPECIAL  TRAIN  FOR  DELEGATES 

The  .dmarillo  (Tex.)  Nezvs-Globe  on 
May  16-2.1,  will  sponsor  a  special  train 
to  Mexico  City.  The  train  will  carry 
mayors  or  their  representatives  from 
cities  of  west  Texas,  and  its  purpose 
will  be  to  invite  President  Ortiz  Rubio 
to  the  Tri-State  Fair  in  .Amarillo  next 
fall.  Wilbur  C.  Hawk,  general  manager 
of  tbe  News-Globe,  is  also  president  of 
the  Tri-State  Fair  Association. 


“CHINESE  OPPRESSION” 
PROTESTED 

Shimbun  Rengo,  Japanese  Newt 
Agency,  Claims  Virtual  Censorship 
After  Report  of  Kuomintang 
Dispute 

Representative  Japanese  newspapers 
constituting  the  Shimbun  Rengo,  an 
agency  organized  as  the  Associated  Press 
is  in  the  United  States,  on  April  17 
adopted  resolutions  protesting  against 
what  they  termed  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment’s  “oppression  of  Japanese  news¬ 
papermen  in  China,  particularly  Shim¬ 
bun  Rengo’s  correspondents.”  Foreign 
Minister  Shidehara  has  been  requested 
by  the  Japanese  newspapers  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  in  preventing  Japanese  journal¬ 
ists  from  using  telephonic  and  telegraphic 
facilities  in  China,  which  Shimbun  Rengo 
says  is  “little  short  of  a  challenge  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  clash  between  the  Chinese  offic¬ 
ials  and  foreign  newspapermen  grew  out 
of  the  resignation  of  Hu  Han-Min  from 
the  standing  committee  of  the  central 
executive  committee  of  the  Kuomintang 
early  in  March.  This  leader  objected 
to  the  plan  to  have  a  provisional  con¬ 
stitution  pending  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  one.  His  views  clashed  with 
thiise  of  the  other  leaders,  including 
President  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  it  was 
reported  in  press  dispatches  that  Hu 
Han-Min  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
This  report  was  denied  by  the  Chinese 
official  agency. 

It  is  contended  by  the  newspapers  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Shimbun  Rengo  .Agency 
that  the  correspondents  of  that  agency 
in  China  reported  “full  facts  in  the 
Hu  Han-Min  detention  case,  giving 
statements  from  the  Chinese  foreign 
office,  from  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
and  other  Chinese  officials.”  But  it  is 
alleged  by  Shimbun  Rengo  that  Chinese 
authorities  wanted  Japanese  correspond¬ 
ents  to  correct  the  original  dispatches 
concerning  Hu  Han-Min’s  detention  and 
declare  that  Hu  Han-Min  resigned 
voluntarily. 

The  Japanese  correspondents  asked  to 
have  an  interview  with  Hu  Han-Min  to 
determine  the  full  facts.  Japanese  cor¬ 
respondents  said  this  was  refu.sed  and 
they  were  denied  the  further  use  of 
Chinese  communications.  The  Japanese 
consul  at  Nanking  protested  and  after 
five  days  the  ban  on  communications  was 
raised  on  all  Japanese  correspondents 
except  those  employed  by  Shimbun 
Rengo. 

Chinese  authorities  unofficially  re¬ 
quested,  Shimbun  Rengo  states,  tliat  the 
chief  correspondent  of  that  organization 
at  Nanking  be  replaced.  Shimbun  Rengo 
refused  to  take  such  action.  Then 
the  Chinese  authorities  are  .said  by  Shim¬ 
bun  Rengo  to  have  issued  orders  pre¬ 
venting  Shimbun  Rengo  correspondents 
througfiout  China  from  using  telephonic 
and  telegraphic  facilities  without  assign¬ 
ing  a  reason  why  they  wish  to  do  so. 

BLADE  STAFF  HOLDS  GRIDIRON 

Staff  Divided  Into  Group*  Supplies 
Entertainment  for  Annual  Party 

More  than  100  employes  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  editorial  department  attended  the 
third  annual  Blade  gridiron  dinner  and 
stunt  program  last  Saturday  night.  The 
staff  was  divided  into  three  groups,  city, 
copy  desk  and  women,  to  put  on  various 
sketches.  Guests  were  Stanley  Spee^ 
business  manager  of  the  Blade;  Frank 
S.  Newell,  assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Blade  and  circulation  director  of  the 
Blade  and  Times;  John  D.  Dun.  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Times;  R.  C.  Patter¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the  Times; 
Harold  Hartley,  managing  editor  and 
Robert  S.  Brown,  Sunday  editor,  of  the 
Times. 

Ralph  Phelps,  Blade  radio  editor,  \v« 
general  chairman.  Chairrtien  of  su®" 
committees  were  Margucritte  Ntalker, 
society  editor,  for  the  women’s  group;  K- 
P.  Overmyer  of  the  copy  desk  group  and 
Norman  Hanger,  staff  photographer,  ot 
the  city  staff  group. 
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BASIC  FACTORS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SUCCESS 


The  Commodity  Factor, 
Achievement 


Produced  for  Multiple  Distribution  and  for  the  Sale  of  Advertising,  Is 
of  Creative  Factor,  Equipped  With  Full  Knowledge  of  Field 


Field  having  been  determined  to  be 
the  primary  factor  upon  which  news¬ 
paper  operation  is  based,  the  next  factors 
naturally  are  tliose  necessary  to  develop 
and  realize  the  business  possibilities  and 
opportunities  existing  in  the  field. 

The  actual  operation  of  a  newspaper 
property  is  first  considered  under  two 
general  classifications :  Production,  or 
die  creation  of  the  commodity,  and  Sales, 
or  the  selling  and  marketing  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  broad  distinction  between 
the  editorial  and  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  is  that  one  produces  or  creates, 
the  other  sells  or  markets.  Following 
the  main  segregation  three  general 
factors  are  defined :  Creation  (designat¬ 
ing  the  editorial  and  news  departments)  ; 
CommiKlity.  (defining  the  physical  prod¬ 
uct),  and  Management,  (defining  sales, 
marketing  and  management). 

The  term  “Creation”  or  “Creative 
Factor”  is  employed  to  express  the  fun¬ 
damental  distinction  between  the  editorial 
department  and  the  other  group  of 
functions  of  the  completed  newspaper 
operation.  It  should  lie  understood  that 
this  definition  does  not  imply  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  values  between  the  editorial 
factor  and  that  of  management.  It  is 
simply  to  express  the  practical  fact  that 
one  group  produces  or  creates  and  the 
other  markets.  Each  is  supplementary 
to  the  other  and  all  the  main  factors  and 
elements  are  dependent  and  inter-depend¬ 
ent  and  work  in  co-ordination. 

The  function  of  the  Creative  Factor 
(editorial  and  news  departments)  is 
primarily  one  of  interpretation,  or  the 
reducing  into  a  tangible  form  of  various 
intangible  elements  in  relation  to  the 
field. 

\\  ebster  defines  “news”  as ;  “a  report 
of  a  recent  event;  information  about  a 
thing  before  unknown ;  recent  intelli¬ 
gence.”  The  Creative  Factor  functions 
to  bring  into  existence  or  fixation  for 
final  conversion  into  commodity  form, 
information  at)out  events  or  elements 
previously  unknown. 

To  the  e.xtent  the  Creative  element 
discriminately  selects,  translates  and  puts 
into  form  for  effective  reproduction,  the 
raw  material  elements  of  the  field — the 
news,  constant  and  intermittent,  and  sup¬ 
plements  this  with  information  from 
other  fields  and  the  world,  in  the  degree 
of  the  interest  of  their  population  units 
in  these  events,  will  the  purchasers  of 
the  Commodity  (the  completed  news¬ 
paper)  in  asure  the  value  of  the 
commodity. 

It  is  in  the  last  analysis,  the  influence 
or  element  upon  which  sales  volume  and 
the  final  sustaining  operation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  ilependent.  Therefore,  in  the 
degree  that  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  function,  lies  the  possibilities 
of  the  sales  department  (management) 
translating  the  field  opportunity  into 
permanent  success. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Creative  Factor 
way  be  summed  up  in  the  broad  general¬ 
ization  that  they  are  acts  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  translation  of  the  basic  ingredients 
of  the  commodity  (the  completed  news¬ 
paper)  and  encompassed  in  the  word 
“news.” 

Xews  falls  automatically  into  two  main 
classifications,  “Constant”  and  “Inter¬ 
mittent.”  Constant  news  relates  to 
events  of  constant  and  recurring  inci- 
^ce,  general  in  character  whether  they 
tie  Icxal,  state,  national  or  international, 
varying  in  details  and  recurrences  from 
d*y  to  dav,  hut  uniformly  of  similar 
character. 

‘Intermittent  news"  embraces  generally 
crime,  casualty,  catastrophe  and  events 
or  actions  which  are  controlled  by  the 
dements  of  time,  place  or  motivation. 
•'Or  do  they  reflect  the  economic  factors 
m  a  field  nor  the  interests  and  occupa¬ 
tional  engagements  of  the  population 
units. 

'I'I’c  main  clement  of  Xews  is  that  at¬ 
taching  directly  to  the  field  or  local  news, 
tollowed  by  state,  national  and  interna¬ 


By  SAMUEL  P.  WESTON 

(This  is  the  third  and  last  article  of  a  series  by  Mr.  H  eston.) 


tional  news  to  the  extent  and  in  the  de¬ 
gree  that  these  elements  engage  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  field  population  units. 
Crime,  casualty  and  catastrophe,  or  the 
Intermittent  news,  appears  in  the  extent 
and  degree  that  it  interests  or  affects  the 
population  of  a  field.  The  whole  news 
structure  is  further  broken  down,  based 
on  the  degree  of  reader  interest,  by  the 
departments  relating  to  business,  finance, 
sports,  etc.,  these  being  constant  in  char¬ 
acter. 

And  the  text  structure  of  American 
newspapers  is  further  amplified  by  text 
of  informative  and  general  interest  and 
by  features  of  entertainment. 

That  the  economic  structure  of  a  field 
influences  the  character  of  the  news  for 
that  specific  field,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
differences  in  news  presentation  in  var¬ 
ious  fields.  Xews  which  may  lie  of  definite 
interest  in  one  field  may  be  or  is  of  slight 
importance  in  another.  In  a  field  where 
the  main  economic  structure  is  based  on 
manufacturing,  the  interest  in  agricultural 
news  is  negligible.  In  a  field  primarily 
agricultural  in  its  economic  structure, 
news  of  manufacturing  is  of  minor  inter¬ 
est.  In  a  seaboard  city,  shipping  and 
collateral  events  are  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  while  in  an  inland  city  they  are  of 
negligible  importance.  This  degree  of 
interest  in  various  forms  of  feature  and 
entertainment  text  is  affected  by  fiekl 
influences.  Certain  columnists  and  comic 
strips  and  features  which  have  a  distinct 
vogue  in  one  field  mav  lack  interest  and 
appeal  in  another.  This  can  he  traced 
back  to  the  differences  in  the  populations 
of  the  different  fields  and  also  to  the 
economic  characteristics  of  the  field. 

The  character  of  the  text  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  its  appeal  as  between  men  and 
women  in  influenced  first,  by  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  morning  and  evening 
newspaper.  The  major  element  of  the 
news  text  of  the  morning  papers  is  based 
on  masculine  interest  or  deals  with  that 
type  of  information  with  which  men  arc 
more  interested.  The  major  element  of 
text  in  the  evening  papers  is  allocated  to 
text  more  specifically  of  interest  to 
women. 

In  a  certain  degree,  the  occupational 
engagements  of  populations  in  the  various 
fields  influences  the  char.actcr  of^  the 
newspaper  text  and  the  extent  that  the 


female  population  enters  the  business 
or  industrial  structure  of  a  field  has 
a  bearing  on  the  character  of  text. 

It  appears  to  be  definite  that  the 
Creative  Factor  in  functioning  should 
base  its  interpretation  of  its  field  on  the 
economic  factors  of  the  field  in  their 
relation  to  the  field  population. 

The  term  "Commodity”  as  applied  to 
newspapers,  defines  the  physical  product 
with  all  its  contents ;  the  news  of  in¬ 
formative  value,  the  supplementary  text 
and  the  advertising.  Identical  with  the 
essentials  of  any  other  commodity,  the 
sale  of  the  newspaper  commodity  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  it.s  value  to  the  buyer  or  con¬ 
sumer,  news  being  gathered,  co-ordinated 
and  mechanically  put  into  a  final  form 
so  they  might  be  sold  in  unlimited 
multiples.  Commercial  products  are  al¬ 
ways  presented  in  deliverable  form,  in 
boxes,  barrels,  cartons  or  packages. 
The  news  has  reached  a  commixlity  state 
when  it  is  reproduced  in  the  printed 
sheet,  (the  newspaper). 

Primarily  a  newspaper  is  bought  by 
the  purchaser  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  for  its  business  or  informative 
value.  It  logically  follows  that  the  in¬ 
formative  and  business  values  it  contains 
are  its  principal  elements  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  news  interests  of  the  purchasers 
are  influenced  by  their  occupational 
engagements.  Obviously,  as  the  occupa¬ 
tions  and  gainful  pursuits  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  are  based  on  the  economic 
character  of  the  field,  it  follows  that  local 
news  ranks  first  in  importance.  Supple¬ 
menting  this  largest  and  most  vital  ele¬ 
ment  comes  state,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news,  constant,  and  intermittent 
and  in  a  lesser  degree,  text  of  general 
information  without  regaril  to  source  of 
origin  together  with  features  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

The  relation  of  news  to  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  follows  the  general 
ratio  of  population  percentages  of 
wealth. 

Roughly,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  retircsents  80  jK-r  cent  of  the 
wealth.  Generally  speaking,  80  per  cent 
of  the  news  elements,  exclusive  of  crime, 
ra>iualty  and  catastrophe  attaches  to  this 
20  per  cent  of  population.  However.  80 
per  cent  of  the  newspaper  circulations 
and  approximately  the  same  percentage  of 


consumer  buying  power  resides  in  the  80 
per  cent  mass  of  population. 

Identical  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
sale  of  the  newspaper  commodity  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  its  physical  character.  This 
is  markedly  true  in  the  technique  of  news 
presentation  and  by  the  refinement  of  the 
mechanical  elements  of  the  newspaper. 

As  the  result  of  these  studies,  certain 
definite  laws  appeared  to  have  been  proven 
which  may  be  briefed  in  part  as  follows; 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average 
newspaper. 

.A  newspaper  is  an  individual  part  of 
its  field.  Its  personality  may  not  be  de¬ 
tached  from  its  field  of  publication. 

The  news  structures  of  individual 
papers  are  influenced  by  and  predicated 
upon  their  individual  fields  and  the  econ¬ 
omic  factors  of  the  fields. 

The  extent  of  individual  fields  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  competition  from  adjacent  fields 
and  represents  that  area  and  those  strata 
of  po])ulation  over  which  a  newspaper’s 
influence  is  effectively  exercised. 

The  valuation  of  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  is  conditioned  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  local  competition. 

Informative  news  bearing  upon  and 
dealing  with  the  characteristic  economic 
interests  of  the  population,  is  the  main 
fundamental  element  of  text  structure 
and  local  or  field  news  is  first  in  value  and 
importance. 

The  economic  structure  of  a  field,  the 
character  of  its  population  units  and  the 
occuiiational  engagements  and  degree  of 
earning  ability,  influence  the  character  of 
the  news  structure  and  business  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Xews  falls  into  two  general  classifica¬ 
tions,  t'onstant  and  Intermittent. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  local  news  is 
the  principal  element  of  news  structure, 
but  there  are  collateral  attributes  which 
are  found  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  successful  newspapers.  They  have  to 
do  with  char,acter  of  the  paper.  First, 
accuracy ;  second,  fairness  and  truthful¬ 
ness  which  amounts  to  impartiality  and 
integrity  of  intention ;  third,  timeliness  in 
presentation. 

To  be  of  greatest  use  a  newspaper 
should  1k‘  a  continuoiislv  profitable  prop¬ 
erty.  Gommunities  and  fields  arc  best 
served  by  successful  newspapers.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  popularity  and  profits  of 
those  newspapers  which  best  serve  their 
fields  wherever  and  whatever  they 
may  be. 

LOAN  SHARKS  EXPOSED 

Toledo  Timet  Forces  Legislation  to 
Stop  Salary  Buying 

Members  of  the  Toledo  city  legal  de- 
Iiartmefit  were  asked  to  take  immediate 
stens  to  halt  ofKTations  of  salary  buyers 
and  loan  sharks  aiul  to  draft  legislation 
necessary  to  prevent  such  practices  in  the 
future,  at  a  meeting  of  a  special  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  city  council  last  week. 

The  committee  was  ajipointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  salary  buying  after  a  series  of 
articles  exixising  the  practice  had  been 
carried  in  the  Toledo  (O.)  Times.  Mark 
Winchester,  assistant  city  law  director, 
was  called  to  testify  before  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

iseveral  irtsoiis  testified  that  although 
they  had  paid  interest  and  principal  on 
loans  for  more  than  five  years  they  were 
still  harasst'd.  Mr.  Winchester  was  in¬ 
structed  to  take  steps  to  draft  legislation 
to  stop  illegal  money  lending. 

NICOLSON  ON  COLLEGE  STAFF 

Charles  I’utler  Xicolson,  former  editor- 
in-chief  of  Detroit  Free  I’re.^s  for  20 
years,  has  been  named  director  of  the 
bureau  of  publication  at  Vassar  college, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  succeeds  Miss 
Cfirnclia  M.  Raymond,  who  resigned 
after  serving  for  five  years.  Mr.  Xicol- 
son’s  daughter.  Dr.  Marjorie  Xicolson,  is 
dean  at  Smith  college,  Xorthampton, 
Mass. 


VISITORS  RIDE  IN  DUPLEX  PLANT 


Sightseeing  in  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company’s  huge  Battle  Creek  plant 
has  been  made  easy  for  visitors  by  installation  of  this  electrically  driven  car. 
Seated  in  the  car  are  Col.  Frank  Knox,  former  Hearst  general  manager  (left), 
and  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  newspaper  and  farm  paper  publisher.  Faring 
th  em  is  Iiwing  K.  Stone,  president  of  the  Duplex  company,  and  behind  him 
•  left  to  right  I  are  W.  W,  Farley,  George  W,  Watrous  and  R.  L.  Stone,  of 
Duplex.  In  the  background  is  a  section  of  the  battery  of  presses  reaily  to  be 
taken  down  and  sent  to  the  .Sf.  Louis  (rlobe-Deitiocmt. 


R.  P.  SCRIPPS  TO  SPEAK 
AT  JOURNALISM  WEEK 


KIDNAP  Klan  for  the  deaths 

_ men. 

iV  I  I JRK,  The  Post-Dispatch  awarded  a  bonus 
of  one  year’s  salary  to  Rogers  and  one 
week’s  salary  to  the  following  reporters: 
LDQUCiors  ai  g  Alexander,  Robert  W.  Safford, 
ir  Stories  Ray  Webster,  Alvin  H.  Goldstein,  James 
T.  Howard,  Sam  B.  Armstrong,  Carlos 
F.  Hurd  and  Roy  J.  Harris,  and  one 
near  us  they  week’s  salary  to  Clint  Murphy,  pho- 
on  and  off  and  toRrapher,  for  their  work  on  the  Kelley 
ulated  mv  head-  abduction  story. 


Scripps-Howard  President  and  Edito< 
rial  Director  and  Paul  Patterson, 
President  of  Baltimore  Sun,  on  An¬ 
nual  Program  at  U.  of  Missouri 


Decision  in  Action  Against  Pulit.ers  \  been  an- 

,  _  ,  ^  ,  •  nounced  by  rrank  L.  Martin,  associate 

by  Barrett  and  Gilroy  Delayed  dean. 

Surrogate  James  A.  Foley  reserved  Scripps  will  head  a  list  of  many  noted 
decision  April  27  on  the  application  of  newspapermen  who  have  accepted  invita- 
James  W.  Barrett  and  Foster  Gilroy,  tions  to  appear  on  programs  this  year  at 
city  editor  and  assistant  business  mana-  the  22nd  annual  Journalism  Week,  which 
ger,  respectively,  of  the  New  Y ork  IV arid  was  founded  by  Dean  Walter  Williams, 
when  the  Pulitzer  properties  were  sold  now  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
to  the  Scripps-Howard  interests,  for  the  souri. 

right  to  intervene  as  interested  parties.  Houston  Harte,  a  graduate  of  the 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Gilroy  based  school  of  journalism,  of  the  University  of 
their  petition  on  the  provision  in  the  will  Missouri,  with  the  class  of  1915,  now 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  owner  of  the  World,  president  of  the  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
giving  a  10  per  cent  interest  in  the  news-  will  also  attend  Journalism  Week.  Mr. 
paper  trust  created  by  him,  to  “principal  Harte  is  also  publisher  of  the  San  Angelo 
editors  and  managers’’  of  his  newspaper.  (Tex.)  Evening  Standard  and  Morning 
Counsel  for  Ralph.  Joseph  and  Herbert  Times. 

Pulitzer,  trustees  of  their  father’s  estate.  Another  of  the  prominent  newspaper- 
nuestioned  the  right  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  men  who  recently  accepted  an  invitation 
Mr.  Gilroy  to  be  classed  as  a  principal  to  be  present  and  speak  during  Journa- 
editor  or  manager.  This  contention  was  lism  Week  is  Paul  Patterson,  president  of 
opnosed  bv  counsel  for  the  petitioners.  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Judge  James  E. 

It  developed  that  a  tenth  of  the  profits  Goodrich,  Kansas  City,  president  of  the 
of  the  World  newspapers  was  distributed  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  of 
among  men  designated  by  the  trustees.  Missouri,  will  speak  at  the  annual  Jour- 
The  last  such  distribution  was  made  on  nalism  Week  banquet  on  “The  Press  and 
Jan.  21.  1028.  Those  who  shared  in  it  the  Law.’’_ 

wore  Walter  Lippmann  editor;  Herbert  Approximately  500  persons  are  ex- 

Bayard  .Swone,  executive  editor ;  Flor-  pected  to  attend  the  banquet, 
ence  D.  White,  general  manager ;  J.  F.  The  banquet  will  climax  a  week  of  ac- 
Bresnahan,  business  manager :  John  H.  tivities.  including  meetings  of  the  Mis- 
Tennant,  managing  editor  of  the  Er’cning  souri  Press  Association,  and  other  or- 
IVnrld.  and  H.  S.  Pollard,  editorial  ganizations  of  newspapermen, 
writer.  Mr.  Lippmann  and  Mr.  White 
were  under  contract  with  the  World 
when  the  Pulitzer  properties  were  sold. 

Mr.  White,  it  was  explained  hy  Herbert 
Pulitzer,  is  still  connected  with  the  Press 
Publishing  Companv,  which  published  the 
World  and  the  Evening  World,  while 
Mr.  T.ippmann  has  accepted  a  contract 
with  the  .Vere  York  Herald  Tribune. 

.Surrogate  Folev  gave  opposing  counsel 
until  May  5  to  file  briefs. 


John  T.  Ropers 

week.  The  victim  was  Dr.  1.  1).  Kelley, 
a  socially  i)rumincnt  and  wealthy  citizen. 

Rogers  took  him  to  his  own  home  where 
he  and  other  reporters  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  obtained  information  for  copy¬ 
righted  stories. 

Dr.  Kelley  was  kidnapped  in  St.  Louis 
county  on  April  20,  and  Rogers  was 
assigned  to  the  case  by  his  paper  the  next 
day.  He  visited  the  Kelley  home  and 
met  the  family’s  attorney,  R.  Fitzgibbon, 
and  Mrs.  William  O.  Orthwein  II,  Mrs. 

Kelley’s  sister.  Subsequently  he  met 
William  O.  Orthwein  11. 

W’hen  Rogers  arrived  at  his  own  home 
early  Tuesday  morning  of  this  week,  he 
was  told  there  had  been  numerous  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  Rogers  had  just  left  Mr. 

Orthwein’s  home,  where  he  had  spent 
the  evening.  As  he  was  undressing,  the 
telephone  bell  rang,  and  a  stranger  in¬ 
quired  whether  he  was  “John  Rogers  of 
the  Post-Dispatch.’’ 

He  was  instructed  to  drive  to  Grand 
Boulevard  and  Finney  Avenue,  a  few 
blocks  from  his  home,  and  flash  his 
automobile  lights  as  a  signal.  Arriving 
at  the  place  he  flashed  the  lights  full  in 
the  face  of  a  man  standing  at  the  corner. 

The  man  entered  Rogers’  car.  As  they 
passed  under  the  Ninth  street  viaduct 
which  they  reached  by  a  circuitous  route, 
another  unidentified  man  handed  Rogers’ 
companion  a  leather  billfold,  which  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  Dr.  Kelley’s.  It 
contained  a  wrist  watch,  keys  and  lighter, 
but  not  the  $1(X)  which  had  lieen  in  it 
when  Dr.  Kelley  was  captured. 

“He  motioned  me.”  Rogers  stated,  “to 
drive  to  a  ‘Y’  in  the  road  ahead  and 
turn  left  at  the  first  branch  off  the  Col¬ 
linsville  road,  which  we  were  then  fol¬ 
lowing.  I  did,  and  followed  the  branch 
road  through  wooded  country  for  about 
a  half  a  mile.  Then  he  said  that  we 
would  stop  and  wait  a  while.” 

Rogers  remarked  that  the  place  was 

“pretty  lonely”  and  the  stranger  drew  nounced  last  week  by  the  Christian 
two  revolvers  and  laid  them  on  his  lap  Science  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  pub¬ 
saying  that  he  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  lishers  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
After  a  brief  wait,  the  man  ordered  him  and  other  Christian  Science  publica- 
to  drive  to  an  abandoned  filling  station  tions.  Work  will  be  start:  '  as  soon  as 
about  a  half  mile  ahead  on  a  branch  arrangements  are  completed,  and  the  posite,  to  form  a  proper  setting  for  it. 
road.  The  man  cautioned  him  to  “keep  work  will  be  hastened,  it  was  asserted, 
this  filling  station  in  mind”  and  ordered  The  new  building  will  be  situated  on 
him  to  turn  back.  the  land  bounded  by  Massachusetts 

“Then.”  Rogers  wrote  in  describing  the  avenue,  Norway,  Falmouth  and  Clearway 
next  event,  “we  saw  two  autos  coming  streets.  Back  Bay.  Approximately  58,000 
from  the  direction  of  the  Collinsville  square  feet  of  ground  will  be  occupied 


URGES  RADIO  CRITICISM 


General  Policy  of  Hostility  Will  Hurt 
Dailies,  Writer  Says 

Caution  with  respect  to  newspaper  hos¬ 
tility  toward  radio  advertising  was 
urged  by  Hugh  Russell  Fraser,  radio 
critic  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evemng 
News,  in  his  “As  I  See  It”  column,  .^pril 
29.  He  took  issue  with  the  action  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  recently. 

“The  tendency  to  general  hostility  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  to  radio  is  danger¬ 
ous  and  one  that  can  grow  into  a  genuine 
menace  to  the  newspapers  themselves," 
Fraser  said.  “Even  if  they  wished  to, 
the  newspapers  could  not  lessen  public 
interest  in  radio.  They  could  not — ^by  tbe 
omission  of  all  radio  news — induce  the 
great  mass  of  people  to  listen  in  less  fre¬ 
quently. 

“Let  the  newspapers  set  high  enough 
standards  in  the  public  mind,  by  intelli¬ 
gent  radio  criticism,  and  fewer  programs 
will  be  listened  to.  With  one  move,  in¬ 
telligent  criticism  of  radio  programs  can 
accomplish  two  objects;  d^rease  the 
amount  of  time  spent  listening  to  pro¬ 
grams,  and  exploit,  to  its  own  advantage, 
popular  interest  in  the  general  subject  of 
radio  through  increased  reader  interest.” 


NEW  DAILY  IN  OSSINING 

The  Os.sininq  (N.Y.)  Register  former 
weekly,  liecame  an  evening  daily  April 
10.  James  H.  Moran  is  publisher. 


NEW  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  MONITOR  PLANT 


ETHRIDGE  STAYS  IN  MACON 


Telegraph  Managing  Editor  Recon- 
eiders  Plan  to  Join  N.  Y.  Sun 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  managing  editor 
of  the  ^^acon  (Ciz.)  Telegraph  for  the 


years,  who  last  week  resigned  to 
return  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  .9^. 
by  the  structure.  It  will  have  a  varying  will  remain  in  Macon,  it  was  announced 
height  with  its  most  lofty  portion  on  the  Sunday  by  W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  and 
Massachusetts  avenue  side.  The  high  publisher. 

part  will  be  nine  stories  and  the  lower  Announcement  of  Mr.  Ethridge’s  new 
portion  three  stories,  except  for  a  four-  plans  was  made  on  the  editorial  page  of 
story  section  which  will  be  scaled  with  the  paper,  and  over  Mr.  Anderson’s  name, 
the  Mother  Church,  which  is  directly  op-  It  said,  in  part : 

posite,  to  form  a  proper  setting  for  it.  “It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  st^c 

It  will  be  an  all  stone  building,  and  that  Mr.  Mark  Ethridge  has  reconsid- 
will  be  set  back  from  the  street  on  three  ered  his  plans  with  reference  to  joimnlj 
sides.  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  and  wm 

Chester  Lindsay  Churchill,  architect,  remain  permanently  with  the  Telegraiw 
in  association  with  Lockwood  Greene  in  the  work  heretofore  so  ably  and 
Engineers,  Inc.,  planned  the  structure.  acceptably  done  by  him.” 
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N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS’  GROUP  PLEDGES  AID 
TO  PUBLISHERS  ON  RADIO  PROBLEM 


Movement  to  Counteract  Business  Depression  Urged- 
Economy,  and  Maintaining  Volumes  In  Face  of 
Curtailed  Editorial  Matter,  Main  Topics 


of  this  week  passed  a  resolution,  after  The  paper,  which  was  read  in  Mr.  across  .  .  .  What  the  public  ex-  can  work  with  yc 

considerable  discussion,  expressing  them-  Newman’s  absence  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  pects  in  the  promotion  effort  of  tabloid  better.” 

selves  as  alert  to  the  problems  of  radio  listed  a  number  of  arguments  that  should  papers  they  resent,  apparently,  in  the  Extracts  from  o 

competition  facing  publishers  and  as  be  used  by  circulators  against  the  "de-  standard-sized  papers,  and  by  just  this  convention  follow 

willing  to  co-operate  with  the  action  pression  ballyhoo.”  He  quoted  figures  acceptance  and  rejection,  it  can  be  said  Fred  R.  Arn, 
taken  by  publishers  at  the  recent  Ameri-  to  show  an  increase  in  employment  and  with  certainty  that  the  highly  concen-  Republican  and  ^ 

can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  in  the  national  pcay-roll  and  cited  a  num-  trated  promotion  effort  of  the  tabloid  is  good-will  of  the  ( 

The  resolution,  which  was  moved  at  ber  of  cases  where  large  manufacturing  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  from  that  re-  and  is  a  necessit 

an  extra  session  of  the  meeting  Wednes-  concerns  made  new  records  in  profits  in  quired  by  the  standard-size  paper,  and  as  much  as  a  sou 

day  afternoon  by  Seth  J.  Moore,  Brook-  19.f0.  Deposits  in  savings  banks,  which  necessarily  so,  as  an  adjustment  to  meet  to  any  business  ci 

lyn  Daily  Eagle,  was  the  result  of  he  said  totaled  $10,0(X),(X)(),0(Xf,  were  also  public  need.”  to  boys  are  essent 

accounts  printed  in  New  York  news-  given  as  arguments  to  controvert  the  Lee  F.  O’Reilly,  Corning  Ez’ening  in  such  a  way  tl 
papers  concerning  a  discussion  of  the  pessimistic  attitude.  Leader,  in  his  paper  on  what  effect  New  developed  an  im 

circulation  value  of  radio  programs  at  “Let  us  press  forward  a  sane,  sensible  York  tabloids  have  in  suburban  districts,  reward, 

the  Tuesd^ay  ses-  ^  m..  * 

lieved  the  pro-  ‘  1 

grams  had  a  great  iNflv  ^  r 

reader  appeal,  and 

arguments  from 

The  newspaper  ac-  M  ■  v 

counts 

the  ^  ) 

made  / 

“The  New  York  ^ 

^te  Circulation  Among  those  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  in  New  York  this  week 

Managers  Associa-  were — seated  (left  to  right),  Louis  Gautier,  Mew  York  Timex,  second  vice-president;  Charles  Waterfield,  Eastern  Distrih- 

tion,  in  convention  utors,  president;  Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  first  vice-president;  Seth  J.  Moore,  Brooklyn  Ea/tle; 

assembled,  does  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary-treasurer.  Standing  (left  to  right)  Frank  A.  Roberts,  Rochester 

hereby  resolvetnat  Times-Vnion;  William  F.  Baldwin,  New  York  World-Tele  pram;  James  McKeman;  W,  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse  Post- 

ms  association.  Standard;  Alton  H.  Adams,  Watertown  Times,  and  Fred  R.  Am,  Gloversville  Leader-Republican  and  Herald. 

being  cognizant  of 

the  problems  in  connection  with  ballyhoo  of  our  own,”  his  paper  said,  “a  said  he  had  found  that  the  tabloid  does  lie  in  general,  I  1 

radio  confronting  the  publishers  today,  ballyhoo  that  will  show  the  depression  not  interfere  with  the  circulaton  of  the  newspaper  can  pul 

does  hereby  go  on  record  as  being  thor-  hysteria  and  ballyhoo  to  be  beyond  the  “home  paper.”  the  day  and  canne 

oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  program  as  line  of  common  sense.”  “I  found  that  people  in  our  territory  .something  that  di 

outlined  by  the  A.N.P.A.  and  does  extend  A  paper  read  by  George  F.rb.  Jr.,  reading  tabloids  were  either  strangers  or  I  do  not  believe  t 

assurance  to  the  publishers  that  thisasso-  Buffalo  News,  also  touched  on  the  finan-  the  type  who  buy  two  daily  papers.  I  think  news  is  a  very  gi 

ciation  stands  ready  to  heartily  cooper-  dal  condition,  especially  as  it  concerns  they  were  mostly  of  the  latter  class  for  lation  as  compare 

ate  in  any  way  that  we  can.”  farmers.  “How  to  Combat  Stops  Re-  since  the  depression,  I  have  found  that  hundreds  to  pay  f 

Two  circulation  managers,  Raymond  ceived  from  Mail  Subscribers  Due  to  the  tabloid  has  lost  in  circulation  while  Frank  J.  Clanc: 
T.  Crane,  Hornell  Tribune-Times,  and  Lack  of  Money,”  was  his  subject.  He  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  aver-  press:  “Harmony 

Elden  Mathews,  UEca  Daily  Press,  told  said  personal  solicitation  was  the  surest  age.”  dilation  departme 

of  the  experience  of  their  papers  in  ban-  means  of  making  the  rural  subscriber  The  circulation  value  of  high-priced  results.  Suggestic 

ning  radio  schedules  recently,  Mr.  Crane  feel  the  value  of  the  newspaper.  He  con-  features,  such  as  the  series  by  General  are  never  amiss, 

said  the  Tribune-Times  had  dropped  the  eluded  :  “If  you  want  to  retain  your  pres-  John  J.  Pershing,  was  discussed  by  the  paper  in  the  c 

programs  for  three  days  and  then  was  ent  volume  of  R.  F.  D.  circulation  don’t  Elden  Matthews,  Utica  Press.  In  the  Hiram  H.  Stro 

forced  to  restore  them.  Mr.  Mathews  sit  around  waiting  for  conditions  to  be-  case  of  this  feature,  he  said,  his  news-  and  Post-Star:  “1 
said  his  paper  had  gotten  only  three  come  better.  Help  them  to  improve  by  paper  had  put  on  numerous  promotion  is  overlooking  an 
actual  complaints,  and  those  from  rural  taking  off  your  coats  and  jumping  into  stunts  and  had  tried  to  create  great  he  is  not  using  his 
subscribers,  but  were  required  to  resume  the  job  of  getting  new  readers  and  hold-  reader  interest  in  it.  “Our  return  in  new  as  circulation  repr 
printing  the  programs  because  the  edi-  ing  the  old  ones  by  using  every  selling  circulation  from  this  promotion  was  very  and  new  business, 
torial  department  was  kept  busy  answer-  method  that  is  honorable.”  small,”  he  said.  There  were,  however,  commission  and  s( 

ing  telephone  inquiries  about  programs.  Discussing  this  paper  several  circu-  he  added,  numerous  calls  for  back  copies  Roes  out  for  this 

The  consensus  was,  however,  that  the  lators  told  of  being  offered  farm  products  carrying  installments.  He  credited  the  Other  papers  w< 

publishers  were  taking  the  leading  part  in  exchange  for  subscriptions.  One  told  feature  however  with  keeping  circulation  don.  Staten  Islan 
in  the  problem,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  being  offered  a  goat  for  a  year’s  re-  normal  when  it  might  have  suffered  a  Roberts,  Rocheste 
of  circulation  managers  to  co-operate  newal  to  the  paper.  seasonal  drop.  H;  Adams,  Water 

with  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  news-  Seth  Moore’s  paper,  “How  to  Hold  There  was  considerable  discussion  con-  erill;  W.  C.  H 
paper.  Present  Circulation  if  the  Publisher  is  cerning  this  feature.  One  circulation  Standard;  E.  J 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  New  Cutting  Out  Eeatures  and  Other  Arti-  manager  said  that  by  the  time  General  Times;  J.  T.  Hen 
Yorker  Hotel  with  CTiarles  Waterfield,  cles  of  Interest  to  Readers,”  also  touched  Perishing  had  “reached  the  front”  in  his  Star,  and  Harry 
of  Eastern  Distributors,  president  of  the  on  the  economic  angle.  He  said:  story,  the  reader  interest  was  lagging.  Gaoette. 

group,  presiding.  A  large  number  of  “Holding  circulation  on  a  paper  which  Another  said  his  editors  had  edited  the 
papers  were  read  and  discussed.  A  din-  has  diminishing  reader  interest  is  no  “dry”  portions,  and  had  been  rewarded 
ner  was  held  at  the  hotel  Tuesday  night,  enviable  job,  but  certain  things  can  be  for  their  efforts. 

0.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the  accomplished  if  the  circulation  manager  Prank  Davidson,  New  York  Herald 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  was  the  will  fall  in  step  with  the  policy  of  his  Tribune,  in  his  paper  spoke  in  praise  of 

principal  speaker,  and  Alfred  W.  Cock-  publisher.”  Among  the  methods  he  men-  the  independent  news  agency, 
erill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary-treas-  tioned  were:  Matching  editions  with  "Either  exclusive  or  combined  agen- 
urer  of  the  association,  Mr.  Waterfield  those  of  competitive  papers,  seeing  that  cies.”  he  said,  “are  satisfactory  to  a  pub- 

and  others  making  brief  remarks.  About  all  stops  are  checked  the  minute  they  are  Usher  if  they  can  render  the  service  the 

IfX)  persons  attended.  turned  in,  developing  a  spirit  of  competi-  publisher  wants,  but  if  the  combined 

There  was  considerable  talk  of  the  tion  between  branch  managers  and  car-  agency  cannot  give  the  publisher  the  di¬ 
business  depression  at  the  meeting;  the  riers  bv  means  of  inexpensive  contests,  rect  attention,  then  the  independent 
circulation  managers  feeling  that  now  presenting  concrete  facts  of  the  reader  agency  is  best,  providing  it  can  operate 
was  the  time  to  exert  their  best  efforts  appeal  of  certain  features  to  the  publisher  without  a  subsidy.” 
to  do  their  share  in  restoring  the  news-  in  an  endeavor  to  get  him  to  restore  it,  Milton  J.  Picou,  Syracuse  Joumal- 
Paper’s  normal  status.  The  paper  of  and  making  special  rate  subscriptions  for  American,  told  of  the  success  of  the  joint 
Abram  Newman,  Nerv  York  Evening  the  summer.  The  economies  effected  by  transportation  of  papers  in  bulk  by  com- 


AWARDS  LANDSCAPE  PRIZE 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.")  Herald 
announced  April  22,  that  its  $100  cash 
prize  offered  for  the  best  plan  submitted 
for  the  development  of  a  memorial  park 
in  that  city  would  be  divided  between 
John  Roland  Beens,  student  of  landscape 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Jaro  Hess.  Grand  Rapids  land¬ 
scape  architect.  The  judges  included 
Citv  Manager  George  W.  Wel.sh,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  and  United  Weeklies,  and 
Adrian  Nagelkirk,  publisher  of  the 
Creston  News,  Grand  Rapids  community 
weekly. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  2 ,  1931 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  WILL  OBSERVE 
ITS  CENTENNIAL  ON  MAY  10 

Special  Edition,  Consisting  of  Fourteen  Sections  in  Rotogravure, 
Will  Trace  History  of  Famous  Paper — Colorful  Past 
of  the  Daily  and  of  Its  Times  Will  Be  Recorded 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


9r«iorrjitir  ilrrisfli 


HE  Detroit  Free  Press  is  cclebratiiiR 
its  100th  birthday  this  month  with  a 
centennial  edition. 

The  centennial  number  will  be  issued 
With  the  regular  Sunday  edition  of  May 
10.  It  will  consist  of  14  sections  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  devoted  to  state  and  city  his- 


E.  D.  Stair 

tory,  to  the  history  of  the  paper  and  to 
consideration  of  outstanding  world  events 
of  the  century  through  which  the  Free 
Press  has  liveed. 

The  Free  Press  was  founded  May  5, 
1831,  as  the  Democratic  Free  Press  and 
Michigan  Intelligencer.  It  remained  an 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party  until  1872, 
when  the  owners  split  over  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Horace  Greeley  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention.  An  editorial 
sharply  attacking  Greeley  was  in  type 
and  in  the  form  when,  just  before  press 
time,  the  anti-Greeley  part  owner  of  the 
paper  was  bought  out  and  a  new  edi¬ 
torial — endorsing  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date — was  substituted.  The  paper  thence¬ 
forth  remained  Democratic  until  18%, 
when  the  owners  broke  away  from  the 
party  over  the  nomination  of  Bryan  on 
the  free  silver  platform.  Since  that  time 
the  Free  Press  has  been  operated  as  an 
independent  newspaper. 

The  Free  Press  continued  as  a  weekly 
until  June  19,  1835,  when  it  was  issued 
twice  a  week.  Continued  arrival  of  new 
settlers  in  the  Michigan  Territory  lead 
McKnight  to  launch  a  daily — the  first  in 
Michigan — on  Sept.  28  of  the  same  year. 

In  1852  there  occurred  a  significant 
change  of  ownership  in  the  Free  Press 
when  Wilbur  F.  Storey  became  editor. 
Storey  was  a  moody  genius,  cynical  and 
bitter.  He  made  enemies,  and  glorified 
in  the  fact.  Nevertheless  he  made  news¬ 
paper  history  during  the  eight  years  he 
guided  the  Free  Press. 

Storey  is  credited  with  having  invented 
the  interview.  He  also  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  printing  of  local  news, 
hitherto  relegated  to  a  minor  place,  and 
introduced  into  Michigan  journalistic 
practice  the  printing  of  sensational  testi¬ 
mony  from  court  records.  Storey  sold 
the  F'ree  Press  in  1861  and  went  to 
Chicago  to  continue  his  stormy  career  as 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times.  Two  ye"rs 
later  there  came  to  the  Free  press  one 
destined  to  wield  a  mighty  influence  for 
good  in  Michigan  and  to  attract  to  the 
paper  international  recognition — William 
F.  Quinby.  ITnder  Quinby.  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Free  Press  office  early  in 
the  Civil  War,  there  was  formed  the 
Western  Associated  Press,  which  subse¬ 
quently  merged  with  the  New  York 
As.sociated  Press  to  become  the  greatest 
news-gathering  agency  of  its  time. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Free  Press  had 
correspondents  with  the  major  Michigan 
units  and  won  many  friends  with  its 


sujKjrior  accounts  of  the  engagements.  -At 
times  half  of  the  city  would  come  to  the 
office  to  await  reports  on  the  tide  of 
battle. 

Quinby  quickly  gathered  around  him 
a  galaxy  of  newspaper  writers  who  were 
to  carve  their  names  boldly  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  journalism.  Among  them  were 
Charles  B.  Lewis,  who  was  to  achieve 
renown  as  “M.  Quad;’’  Robert  Barr, 
the  “Luke  Sharp”  of  the  Free  Press; 
George  P.  Goodale,  noted  dramatic  critic 
and  ShakesiK-arian  scholar  and  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  newspaper  poet. 

In  1878  Quinby  brought  out  the  first 
32-page  paper  published  in  Michigan, 
printed  on  that  triumph  of  mechanics, 
the  BullcKk  press.  On  this  occasion  the 
papier-mache  stereotype  process  was 
used  for  the  first  time  in  the  state.  The 
first  power  press  in  Michigan  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  set  up  in  1846,  although 
it  appears  that  steam  was  not  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  until  1851.  Unfortunately  the 
paper  itself  did  not  record  this  important 
event. 

In  1881  the  Free  Press  established  a 
London  edition,  the  first  American  news¬ 
paper  to  be  puiilished  in  the  Old  World. 
Upwards  of  90,000  copies  a  week  were 
printed,  so  that  “Luke  Sharp”  and  “M. 
Quad"  with  his  Lime  Kiln  Club  be¬ 
came  as  famous  in  England,  Ireland  and 
Wales  as  they  were  in  Michigan.  “M. 
Quad”  also  was  noted  for  his  “Bowser 
Family,”  the  fore-runner  of  all  present- 
day  domestic  comics. 

The  Free  Press  celel)rated  its  60th 
anniversary  in  1891  with  a  huge  edition 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  paper.  In 
1893  Quinby  was  appointed  United  States 
minister  to  The  Hague  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  some  years  later  sold  a 
two-thirds  interest  in  the  paper  to  a 
syndicate.  In  1906  Edward  D.  Stair, 
then  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Journal, 
acquired  with  Philip  McMillan  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  syndicate  and  Quinby’s  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Stair  took  over  majority 
control  in  1919,  and  has  conducted  the 
paper  since  that  time. 

The  various  sections  of  the  centennial 
edition  constitute  a  living  panorama  of 
history  for  the  past  century  and  a  vivid 
portrait  of  the  world  today.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  distinguished  by  several  unusual 
pieces  of  work.  Outstanding  is  a  phil¬ 
osophical  and  historical  review.  Another 
is  a  chronology  of  world  events  for  the 
past  century  10  columns  in  length, 
edited  to  include  only  those  events 
deemed  significant  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  know'iedge.  .Another  unusual  feature 
is  a  thrilling  account  of  the  early  days 
of  the  automotive  industry. 

Other  articles,  many  of  them  written 
by  authorities  in  their  various  fields, 
trace  the  rise  of  Michigan  industry,  the 
development  of  the  mass  production  idea, 
the  history  of  banking  and  finance,  the 
evolution  of  politics  and  government,  the 
influence  of  power  and  transportation  on 
world  progress,  inventions —  in  short, 
comprdhensive  commentaries  on  every 
phase  of  modern  life  and  the  background ' 
against  which  it  must  be  viewed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  proper  perspective. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers 
to  make  the  edition  a  worth  while  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan.  The  anniversary  number 
thus  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  long  list  of 
civic  enterprises  sponsored  by  the  Free 
Press. 

The  paper’s  outstanding  extra-mural 
undertaking,  probably,  is  its  sponsorship 
of  the  field  meet  held  annually  on  Belle 
Isle.  This  is  the  greatest  event  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  with  more  than 
30,000  contestants  taking  part  in  the 
various  events.  Some  150,000  children 
participate  in  the  various  elimination  con¬ 
tests  which  precerle  the  field  meet,  while 
as  many  as  3.50.000  spectators  and  con¬ 
testants  throng  to  Belle  Isle  on  the  final 
day. 

Another  civic  enterprise  sponsored  by 


Facsimile  of  the  weekly,  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 

which  became  Michigan's  first  daily 
newspaper  in  1835. 

the  Free  Press  is  the  Fresh  .Air  Fund, 
through  which  thousands  of  under¬ 
privileged  Detroit  children  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  enjoy  an  outing.  Between  600 
and  700  children  attend  the  camp  annu¬ 
ally,  each  child  staying  two  weeks.  The 
forthcoming  season  will  mark  the  26th 
year  of  the  camp’s  operation. 

For  several  years  the  Free  Press  also 
has  sponsored  the  state  championship 
debate  of  the  Michigan  High  School 
Debating  League,  conducted  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Division  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

FELLOWS  PRESS  CLUB  GUEST 

Circus  Press  Agent  Honored  at  Dinner 
by  Hartford  Newspapermen 

Seventy-five  persons  attended  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  given  .April  18  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Press  Club  to  Dexter  Fel¬ 
lows.  veteran  publicity  agent  for  the 
Ringling  Brothers-Barnum  &  Bailey  cir¬ 
cus.  The  affair  was  attended  by  Capt. 
F.  D.  Benham,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  World,  and  by  John  R.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Louis  Nichols,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  John  .A.  Gleason,  Hartford’s  city 
clerk  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  was  toastmaster.  Mau¬ 
rice  R.  Cronan.  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
president  of  the  club,  introduced  Mr. 
Gleason. 

NINETY  YEARS  OLD 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  Founded 
as  Appeal  April  21,  1841 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  celebrated  its  90th  birthday 
Tuesday,  April  21.  The  parent  of  the 
paper,  the  Appeal,  was  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1841  by  Col.  Henry  Van  Pelt. 
It  was  made  a  semi-weekly  in  1844,  and 
a  tri-weekly  in  1845,  and  a  daily  in  1854. 

The  history  of  the  paper  includes 
rnergers  with  the  Avalanche  and  the 
Commercial. 

HEADS  DENVER  PRESS  CLUB 

■Abe  Pollock,  member  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  Xc^es  sjiorts  staff,  was 
named  president  of  the  Denver  Press 
Club  to  succeed  Curley  Grieve,  who 
recently  left  the  News  aud  joined  a  San 
Franciseo  paper. 

DAILY  84  YEARS  OLD 

The  Steubeirville  (0.1  Herald-Star 
recently  celebrated  its  84th  birthday  as 
a  daily.  The  paper  was  founded  12.5 
years  ago  as  a  weekly.  The  Herald- 
.Star  is  a  Brush-Moore  paper. 

FORTY  YEARS  OLD 

The  St.  Catherine's  (Ont.1  Daily 
Standard  observed  the  40th  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  last  week. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PRESS 
HELD  LESS  OBVIOUS 

Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler  Addresses 

Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
Alumni — Dr.  John  Cunliffe 
Honored 

Despite  the  passing  of  personal  journa¬ 
lism,  the  modern  newspaper  exercises  an 
influence  equally  as  strong,  though  less 
obvious,  in  molding  the  minds  of  readers 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  Columbia  University,  told  alumni  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  at 
their  annual  dinner  April  28,  which  was 
in  honor  of  Dr.  John  \V.  Cunliffe,  retir¬ 
ing  director. 

“The  next  President  of  the  United 
States,”  declared  Dr.  Butler,  “is  being 
elected  now.  People  are  making  up  their 
minds,  not  consciously  but  slowly  and  a 
little  at  a  time  from  the  information  given 
them  by  the  newspapers.  Long  before  th« 
politicians  begin  beating  their  tom-toms 
and  holding  conventions  public  opinion 
has  been  formed.” 

Dr.  Butler  stressed  the  aims  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer  in  endowing  the  school  of 
journalism  and  praised  the  many  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  which  today  conformd 
to  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  journalistic  ideals.  The 
same  aim  dominated  the  wards  of  the 
annual  Pulitzer  prizes  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  various  fields  of  literature 
and  journalism,  he  said,  adding  that  the 
forthcoming  awards  this  year  would 
show  that  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  aims  had  been 
fulfilled.  Such  prizes  were  intended  to 
set  standards  of  achievement  and  to 
crown  successful  effort  rather  than  offered 
as  mere  “greetings”  to  the  recipients.  Dr. 
Butler  pointed  out. 

Paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Cunliffe  for  his 
years  of  service  at  Columbia  and  for  his 
“scholarship,  high  ideals,  skill  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  Dr.  Butler  predicted  that 
within  a  generation  or  two,  schools  of 
journalism  would  play  a  part  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  similar  to  that  of 
law  and  medical  schools  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  professions. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  newly  appointed 
dean  who  will  succeed  Dr.  Cunliffe  on 
July  1,  preceding  Dr.  Butler,  praised  Dr. 
Cunliffe’s  w'ork  at  Columbia  and  said 
that  the  alumni  planned  to  have  a  por¬ 
trait  made  of  Dr.  Cunliffe. 

About  2.50  alumni  and  faculty  members 
attended  the  dinner,  which  was  presided 
over  by  F.  Frasser  Bond,  president  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  Alumni  .Associa¬ 
tion.  New  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  They  were: 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  president ;  Benjamin  A. 
Franklin  and  Miss  Dorie  Jarmel,  first 
and  second  vice-presidents,  respectively: 
John  Stempel,  secretary,  and  Robert 
Curry,  treasurer.  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser, 
Oliver  Hayman  and  F.  Fraser  Bond  were 
appointed  directors. 

BATTLE  FOR  COAL  ORDERS 

“Blue  Coal*'  Copy  Starts  Spirited 
Competition  in  Newspapers 

The  newspaper  advertising  barometer  in 
•Albany,  N.  Y.  showed  indications  of 
“fair  and  warmer”  this  week  when  6  coal 
merchants  began  a  battle  for  spring 
orders.  The  fight  waxed  warmer  toward 
the  end  of  the  week  with  the  entry  of 
copy  by  gas  and  coke  manufacturers. 

Large  newspaper  copy  placed  by  a 
local  distributor  of  “blue  coal” — a  syndi¬ 
cated  merchandising  idea — inspired  other 
coal  dealers  to  advertise  “hard  vein  coal’ 
and  “cone  cleaned  coal.”  Then  the  New 
York  Power  &  Light  Corporation  began 
a  campaign  to  “heat  your  home  with  gas 
and  a  subsidiary  company  cut  the  price  of 
coke  to  make  a  bid  against  the  coal  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  \V.  G.  Morton  company,  distributor 
for  “blue  coal”  in  the  .Albany  territory, 
is  using  radio  to  supplement  its  newspaper 
campaign.  Sample  sacks  of  “blue  coal 
arc  given  free  on  request.  Half-page 
copy  shows  pictures  of  the  coal  nilnirtf 
and  cleaning  process,  and  the  text  tells 
how  the  coal  is  thoroughly  freed  of  dirt 
and  extraneous  matter  and  is  then  colored 
with  a  bluish  tint,  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
cleanliness. 
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LITTLE  PUSHES  Can't  Move 

BIG  MARKETS 

We  are  aiming  this  barrel  at  the  advertiser  who  is 
giving  the  Chicago  Evening  American  market  an 
occasional  nudge  with  spasmodic  copy.  And  we 
won't  mind  a  bit  if  the  advertiser  who  isn't  even 
nudging  that  market  gets  a  load  of  this,  too. 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  market  is  big. 

Very  few  newspaper  markets  in  the  country  ap¬ 
proach  it.  Certainly  no  other  Chicago  evening  paper 
market  does.  And  you  can't  move  a  market  as  big 
as  this  with  a  few  gentle  pushes. 

You'll  get  some  business— yes.  But  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  wields  a  mighty  influence  over  a 
tremendous  army  of  readers— why  nibble  at  one  of 
the  nation's  greatest  markets  when  dominating  it 
can  mean  so  much  good,  hard  cash? 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  In  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field 


National  Representatives 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 
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VERBOSE  POLITICAL  WRITING  MERITS 
MORE  COPY  DESK  “BUTCHERY” 

Signed  Feature  Stories  Should  Be  Spared  Blue  Pencil  but 
“Hay”  in  Routine  News  Is  Pet  Peeve  of 
Buffalo  Desk  Man 

By  E.  H.  GOODING, 

Cofy  Desk,  Buffalo  Evening  Kews 

This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  English  language.  Restriction  of  its  use 
copy  cs  practices.  lineaments  would  be  an  excellent 

'T^HE  old  feud  between  the  copy  desk  rule.  How  often  we  see;  “The  meeting 
and  city  staff  has  no  reason  for  exist-  was  featured  by  an  address  by  Hezekiah 
ence,  and  with  a  reasonable  attempt  at  Uoakes.” 

mutual  misunderstanding  could  be  If  Mr.  Doakes’  remarks  were  of  that 
eliminated.  importance  let’s  hear  what  they  were  at 

First,  the  “butchering”  of  a  feature  once,  without  delay.  It  is  not  necessary 
story,  except  on  orders  from  the  execu-  to  label  for  the  public  that  part  of  the 
tives  due  to  space  requirements,  is  un-  story  which  is  its  “feature.”  If  written 
justified.  Except  for  correction  of  errors,  properly,  it  will  be  evident. 

I  believe  the  feature  story,  particularly  “At  a  regular  meeting”  is  another  old 
if  by-lined,  should  “ride  as  is,”  since  it  is  favorite.  If  there  were  anything  irregu- 
a  reporter’s  personal  expression.  A  good  lar  about  it,  that  would  indeed  be  news, 
feature  writer,  or  one  who  has  the  In  many  activities  of  organizations  which 
makings  of  such,  never  should  be  dis-  meet  at  stated  intervals  at  the  same  place, 
couraged.  that  amazing  piece  of  information  is 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  patience  chronicled  each  time, 
with  the  old  cry  of  “butchering”  that  is  For  instance :  “At  the  weekly  luncheon 
raised  when  one  eliminates  the  hay  out  of  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  the  Hotel 
routine  copy.  There  is  no  need  for  Glutton  at  12:15  P.  M.  today” — ^then 
using  excess  verbiage,  outmoded  and  telling  who  spoke,  what  he  said,  or  what 
bromidic  expressions,  repetition  and  was  done.  It  is  assumed  the  club  met,  or 
kindred  evils.  there  would  be  no  story — and  if  it  meets 

The  worst  offenders,  of  course,  are  the  each  week  at  the  same  hour  in  the  same 
political  writers,  and  the  “big  shots”  at  place  that  does  not  need  to  be  repeated 
Washington  usually  are  the  worst  of  weekly.  None  except  members  cares 
these.  One  sometimes  has  the  patience  anyway. 

to  wade  through  reams  and  reams  of  “Why  not:  “American  civilization  has 
more  or  less  futile  speculation  to  get  to  failed  to  recognize  spiritual  values.  Dr. 
the  actual  “lead,”  the  real  news  and  Saggaitarius  Soos  told  the  Rotary  Club 
point  of  the  story — but  on  a  metropoli-  today?” 

tan  newspaper  turning  out  an  edition  “Fire  broke  out."  That  sometimes 

nearly  every  hour,  the  chances  are  happens,  but  care  should  be  used  in  say- 
against  it.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  ing  so  inaccurately.  It  might  break  out 
patience  of  the  reading  public,  I  believe,  through  a  hole  in  a  blanket  thrown  on  it 
Perhaps  association  with  long-winded  to  smother  it — but  that  occurs  rarely, 
politicians  encourages  the  writers’  tend-  “The  accident  happened.”  Accidents 
ency  to  be  verbose  and  evasive;  but  usually  “occur.” 

here  is  one  who  makes  an  earnest  plea  “The  body  was  shipped.”  Cattle  are 
for  reform.  The  same  applies  to  writers  shipped;  corpses  may  be  “sent.” 
on  world  and  European  political  and  “According  to  Representative  Dunn, 

economic  topics.  There  is  no  excuse,  fewer  persons  visited  Washington  last 
either,  for  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases  year — ”  W^hy  not;  “Fewer  persons 
with  which  the  average  reader  is  un-  visited  Washington,  Representative  Dunn 
familiar ;  writing  in  simpler  phraseolo^  said.”  ?  “According’  implies  harmony, 
and  interpretively  does  not  imply  “writ-  and  may  be  used  incorrectly  w’hen  one 
ing  down”  to  the  lowest  mob  intelligence,  merely  is  quoting. 

which  is  even  more  nauseating.  Confusion  of  “people”  and  “persons” 

The  basic  rule  of  reporting  still  holds  is  too  prevalent.  “The  meeting  was  at- 
good:  Tell  your  story.  Most  of  the  tended  by  1,000  persons^’ — but — “The 
confusion  caused  by  circumlocution  re-  British  people  is  noted  particularly  for 
suits  from  failure  to  obey  that  simple  its  ability  to  govern.” 
rule.  For  instance:  “At  which  time”  translated,  becomes 

“When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  “when;”  “at  that  time,”  then, 
compromise  plan  for  unemployment  re-  “None”  is  a  contraction  of  no  one  and 
lief.  Senator  Sapn  today  said  that” —  etc.  takes  a  singular  verb. 

WTiy  not:  “Senator  Sapp  today  con-  Meetings  “given  over  or  “taken  up” 
demned  the  compromise  plan  for  unem-  with  various  programs,  or  what  not. 
ployment  relief  as  demagogic,  unconsti-  Simply  tell  what  took  place, 
tutional  and  inadequate?”  Police  who  “stumble  onto  clues,” 

It  never  is  necessary  to  say  that  “comb  the  city,”  “run  across  the  sus- 
any  man  was  asked  to  comment — it  is  pect”  and  the  like  had  best  be  dismissed 
assumed  that  such  is  the  case,  although  for  the  good  of  the  service.  And  while 
many  publicity-seekers  in  public  life,  it  we’re  on  “bromides,”  a  “watery  grave,” 
is  true,  are  only  too  eager  to  talk.  In  the  “long  hours  of  the  night,”  etc.,  had 
any  event,  the  public  doesn’t  care — it  is  better  go,  too.  All  hours,  incidentally, 
what  was  said  or  done  that  matters,  are  of  the  same  length. 

The  writer  may  wish  to  impress  the  “Heart  trouble.”  There  is  such  a 
boss  with  his  commendable  zeal  in  nm-  thing  as  heart  “disease” — trouble  is  in¬ 
ning  down  the  news,  but  surely  it  is  un-  definite,  to  say  the  least, 
necessary  to  take  up  valuable  space  or  “He  was  presented  with  an  automo- 
wire  rates  to  convince  his  superior  that  a  bile.”  Inexcusable — ^too  much  physical 
raise  would  be  in  order.  labor  involved.  The  automobile  was 

On  almost  any  newspaper,  the  word  presented  to  him. 

“feature”  is  the  most  overworked  of  the  “Partially  destroyed,"  written  of  a 


Wxt  Chadotte  ®bseruer 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  s  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  die  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 
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fire.  Why  not  “burned  ?”  “Destroyed”  Reference  to  Catholic  or  Episcopal 
permits  of  no  degree — so  “completely  clergymen  as  “ministers”  is  hardly  cor- 
destroyed”  is  as  bad  as  our  old  friend,  reel.  They  are  known  as  “pastors”  or 
“burned  to  the  ground.”  “priests.” 

Flags  are  “half  staff”  on  buildings  Never  say  “Rev.  Brown  said.”  He  is 
and  "half  ntast”  on  ships  only.  That  is  “the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,”  although  after 
a  common  error.  being  referred  to  once  with  his  title,  he 

“Insignia”  is  the  plural  of  “insigne”  usually  may  be  called  simply  “Mr,”’  or 
and  therefore  best  avoided.  “Dr,”  (if  rating  that) — afterwards  in 

“In  back  of”  should  be  behind.”  the  same  story, 

“Due  to,”  “owing  to,”  “on  account  of”  Use  of  double  verb,  in  head  or  story, 
— why  not  “because?”  instead  of  infinitive.  “War  held  caused 

“Has  accepted  a  position,”  “become  a  by  fear” — should  read  “held  to  be 
member  of  the  staff  of” — why  not  caused,”  if  used  at  all. 

“joined?”  Split  verbs  and  infinitives  —  “To 

“Secured  as  speaker” — why  not  “en-  strongly  condemn,”  and  “was  warndy 
gaged  to  speak?”  praised.” 

“Secure”  is  used  correctly  seldom.  Sequence  is  a  matter  for  utmost  cart, 
“Obtain”  usually  is  what  is  meant.  which  it  too  seldom  receives. 

“Dr.  Whatnot  was  the  principal  speak-  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  glaring 
er” — ^he  merely  “spoke.”  Why  “will  errors  and  verbosities  facing  the  average 
give  a  talk  on”  when  we  can  say  “will  copy  reader  handling  the  material  sub¬ 
talk?”  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  on  mitted  by  the  average  reporter— and, 
“the  subject” — merely  quote  the  speak-  alas,  the  average  press  service  or  special 
er’s  theme  and  say  he  will  discuss  that  writer — on  almost  any  newspaper  today, 
topic  or  talk  on  that  theme.  “The  ad-  There  are  countless  other  annoyances  of 
dress  of  the  evening”  we  still  have  with  a  similar  nature, 
us,  although  none  knows  why.  If  the  reporter  would  guard  against 

“That”  is  inserted  before  many  a  these  unfortunate  usages,  much  of  his 
clause  and  phrase  unnecessarily.  “The  repeated  charge  that  the  desk  “murders” 
speaker  said  that  he  could  show  that  the  his  stuff  would  die  a  natural  death.  And 

opposition” - .  it’s  easier  to  “write  it  right”  in  the  first 

Superintendent  Goldfish  “stated  that”  place,  when  one  thinks  of  it.  Co-opera- 
— said.  “Stated”  applies  to  a  formal  tion  is  needed  from  both  sides  of  the 
statement,  aixl  rarely  should  it  be  used.  room. 


PENNIES  FOR  WINOS 


Day  in  and  day  out  you  take  wings  there  are,  the  more  valuable  tele- 

by  talking  over  your  telephone  .  .  .  phone  service  becomes  to  each  sub- 

w'ith  friends  .  .  .  the  grocer  .  .  .  the  scriber.  Unlike  most  other  busi- 

doctor  ...  a  relative  hundreds  of  nesses,  the  telephone  industry  does 

miles  away  .  .  .  and  every  month  not  enjoy  reduced  costs  as  the  num- 

you  get  a  bill  for  this  service.  her  of  customers  increases.  On  the 
Perhaps  a  single  call  made  dur-  contrary,  the  trend  is  upward.  To 

ing  this  period  has  been  worth  more  offset  this,  the  American  Telephone 

to  you  in  time,  money  or  conve-  and  Telegraph  Company  takes  ad- 

nience  than  the  whole  amount  of  vantage  of  every  scientific  advance 

your  bill.  But  the  telephone  com-  and  aid  to  efficiency  which  can  pos- 

pany  makes  its  charge — not  on  any  sibly  reduce  service  costs  —  and 

such  basis  —  but  on  what  it  costs  to  these  savings  are  used  for  the  bene- 

give  the  best  possible  service  to  its  fit  of  the  subscriber, 

customers.  The  twenty-four  Associated 

The  Bell  System  has  voluntarily  Companies  in  the  Bell  System  are 
taken  the  position  that  the  tele-  pledged  to  this  ideal  ...  to  give 

phone  business  is  a  public  trust.  Its  constantly  better  telephone  service 

policy  is  to  give  the  best  possible  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  ...  to 

service  at  the  least  cost  consistent  reduce,  by  every  means  in  their 

with  financial  safety.  power,  the  number  of  pennies  that 

The  more  telephone  subscribers  you  pay  for  wings. 


A  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  * 
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agencies  urged  to  con¬ 
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{Continued  jrom  page  9) 

data  otten  has  the  best  information  with 
which  to  convince  the  client  ot  the  proper 
scaie  for  his  advertising  operations.  To 
fuiiiil  this  lunction,  however,  he  must  de¬ 
velop  the  judgment  and  the  experience 
which  wins  the  complete  conhdence  of  his 
own  agency  and  in  the  highest  degree  the 
conlideiice  ot  clients,  buch  a  man  as  i 
describe  should  command  the  complete 
respect  ot  the  other  senior  partners  in 
the  organization.  He  should  command 
the  respect  ot  both  buyer  and  seller.  Fre¬ 
quently,  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  both  functions.  He  not  only 
should  buy  astutely,  he  should  in  turn 
sell  convincingly  and  win  client  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  soundness.  His  assistants  should 
continue  the  present  habit  of  improving 
the  English  language  by  changing  the 
noun,  contact,’  into  a  verb,  contacting,’ 
with  publishers’  representatives.  They 
should  continue  to  receive  the  vast  out¬ 
givings  of  Die  charts  and  other  illumined 
statistics  and  should  continue,  alter 
study,  to  enshrine  this  data  in  his  inviola¬ 
ble  files.  They  should  continue  to  listen 
to  solicitation ;  but  on  those  rare  and 
happy  occasions  when  the  publishers’ 
representative  has  a  worthy  advertising 
or  merchandising  idea  they  should  con¬ 
trive  for  the  representative  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  U)  present  his  idea  to  the  head  of 
the  department  for  his  leisurely  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Tendencies  in  modern  advertising  copy 
were  the  target  of  Frank  Braucher  o^i 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  and  G. 
Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  the  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
Braucher  said  that  "competitive,  knock¬ 
ing  copy”  was  the  biggest  copy  problem 
confronting  publishers  today,  and  that 
hundreds  of  such  censorship  problems 
were  laid  before  him,  some  of  them 
bordering  on  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Sumner  also  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  advertising  attacks  on 
competitors.  He  criticized  the  use  of 
gruesome  pictures  to  attract  attention, 
and  the  type  of  copy  which  “plays  upon 
the  frailties  of  human  health.” 

“I  am  not  an  alarmist,”  said  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner.  "I  simply  urge  upon  every  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  to  be  watchful  now 
—when  business  comes  harder,  when  we 
are  all  eager,  impatient,  striving  for  re¬ 
sults— to  be  more  vigilant  than  ever  that 
we  keep  faith  with  the  public  we  serve.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Carleton  L.  Spier 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  pointed  to  changing  public  tastes 
as  exemplified  by  "best  sellers”  of  a  few 
years  ago,  which  no  longer  are  consid¬ 
ered  shocking. 

Laurance  G.  Meads  of  the  Blackman 
Company,  speaking  on  “Current  Mar¬ 
keting  Trends,”  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
cent  rapid  growth  of  private  brands  was 
a  repetition  of  a  similar  development 
about  ten  years  ago  in  a  period  of  fall¬ 
ing  prices.  The  present  trend,  however, 
IS  more  marked  and  likely  to  be  more 
far-reaching,  partly  because  of  the 
growth  of  powerful  chains. 

Mr.  Meads,  who  recently  clerked  in  a 
chain  store  for  several  days  to  study 
trends,  told  how  consumers  have  been 
hunting  for  bargains.  At  the  same  time 
many  national  advertisers  have  been 
tempted  to  maintain  prices  longer  than 
they  should  have.  As  a  consequence, 
smaller  competitors  seized  a  temporary 
^vantage,  but  many  are  already  out  of 
the  market. 

The  morning  session  today,  to  which 
only  members  were  admitted,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  technical  problems,  involved  in 
the  use  of  radio  advertising.  Frank  H. 
^yant.  senior  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  read  an  address 
I^epared  by  Ames  Brown,  president  of 
mat  agency,  on  controversies  over  the 
lype  of  broadcast  copy  to  be  used.  How¬ 
ard  Angus,  radio  director,  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
cussed  sources  and  costs  of  radio  tal- 
wt,  and  how  to  build  a  radio  program. 
Boy  S.  Durstine,  general  manager  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
tppke  on  the  question  of  agency  com- 
oussions  on  the  cost  of  talent. 


M.  A.  Hollinshead  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  spoke  on  spot  broad¬ 
casts,  and  the  effectiveness  of  recorded 
programs.  Charles  F.  Gannon,  director 
of  radio  for  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  spoke 
on  the  place  of  the  "time  broker”  in 
placing  radio  programs.  H.  H.  Kynett  of 
the  Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  discussed  the  equipment  for  radio 
work. 

The  day  closed  with  a  dinner  at  which 
the  speakers  were  to  be  Frank  Crownin- 
shield,  editor  of  Vanity  Fair,  on  “Amer¬ 
ican  Taste — What  Is  It?”  and  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland  on  “What  the 
•American  Public  Likes  to  Read.” 

Screen  advertising  and  details  of 
agency  operation  make  up  the  program 
for  the  Friday  morning  session.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  scheduled  a  showing 
of  examples  of  sponsored  films  and  a 
business  paper  meeting. 


COAST  CITIES  ACT  TO 
BAR  SHOPPING  NEWS 


Typical  Legislation  by  South  Gate, 
Calif.,  Forbids  Distribution  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Circulars  Not  Admis¬ 
sible  to  Second-Class  Mail 


cial  advertising,  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  any  newspaper 
which  is  capable  of  being  entered  as  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter  under  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Post  Office  regulations 
of  March  3,  1879,  and  other  United 
States  statutes.” 


ANTI-BILLBOARD  MOVE  TAKEN 


EDITOR  ARRESTED 

Frederick  H.  Girnau,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Coast  Re'porter,  weekly 
newspaper,  was  arrested  April  22  on  a 
Federal  grand  j’ury  indictment,  accusing 
him  of  sending  obscene  literature  through 
the  mails  in  connection  with  stories  pur¬ 
porting  to  reveal  the  life  of  Clara  Bow. 
film  star.  Girnau  when  arrested  declared 
the  articles  published  were  affidavits 
sworn  to  by  Daisy  de  Voe,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  actress. 


Legislation  against  “shopping  news” 
publications  in  the  California  towns  and 
cities  of  Huntington  Beach,  South  Gate, 
Huntington  Park,  Torrence,  Balboa, 
Newport,  Redlands,  Inglewood,  South 
Pasadena,  Santa  Monica,  El  Segundo, 
Upland,  Palo  Alto,  Arcadia  and  Oak¬ 
land  is  reported  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Samples  of  the  bills  providing  legisla¬ 
tion  against  this  type  of  advertising  have 
been  printed  in  a  pamphlet  distributed 
by  the  association.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
measure  is  that  passed  by  the  council  of 
South  (iate,  which  reads: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  distribute  or 
throw  upon  any  private  yard,  lawn, 
driveway,  sidewalk,  porch  or  steps  of 
any  residence,  or  upon  or  in  any  part  of 
any  structure  or  upon  any  vacant  prop¬ 
erty  in  said  city  of  South  Gate,  any  ad¬ 
vertising  sample,  handbill,  dodger,  circu¬ 
lar,  booklet,  or  other  notice  of  comnier- 


Women  Urged  to  Favor  Non-Uter«  of 
Sign*  on  Landscape 

Chattanooc.a,  Tenn.,  April  29. — New 
interest  was  given  the  movement  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Club  Federations  for  restriction 
of  outdoor  advertising  to  commercial 
districts  at  the  opening  session  here  Tup- 
day  of  its  annual  meeting.  A  resolution 
adopted  by  the  billboard  and  road¬ 
side  committee  of  the  council  recom¬ 
mended  that  every  member  ()f  garden 
clubs  represented  in  federations  adopt 
the  following  pledge:  “.Xs  a  practical 
protest  against  the  abuse  of  our  coun¬ 
tryside  by  advertising  I  shall  give  special 
favor  to  products  not  advertised  on  the 
larnlscape.” 

The  committee  afterwards  adopted  as 
its  chief  objective  for  the  coming  year 
the  sponsorship  of  legislation  for  regu¬ 
lation  and  taxation  of  billboards. 


In  Netc  EnfilaiKT s 
2nd  Largest 
Market 


On 

Sunday 
— it’s 

The  Providence 
Sunday  Journal 

Largest  newspaper  Circulation  in  Rhode  Island 

Most  thorough  Coverage  of  the  whole 
market  available  in  any  single  issue 

Greatest  aggregate  of  Buying  Power  reached 

Sunday  Journal  circulation  represents  an  annual  buying  power  of 
more  than  $430,000,000.  Steady  growth,  totaling  74.8%  in  ten  years, 
attests  the  interest  and  confidence  of  its  readers  throughout  this 
market. 

Sunday  Journal  Circulation  Ol 
6  months  ending  March  31,  1931  ^  i^OviO 

TUE  PROVIDEIVCE  JOURNAL 

Morning  and  Sunday 

TRE  EVENING  BULLETIN 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


Representatives 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Seattle 
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COPY  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  IN  SUBURBS 
SHOULD  STRESS  STORE  SERVICES 

“Downtown”  Streets  Are  No  Longer  the  Shopping  Grounds  for 
Everyone — Publishers  Have  Task  in  Building  Up 
Circulation  Areas 


By  A.  A. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  scries  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Snyder,  who  has  done  consider¬ 
able  im'cstigation  of  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  probletns,  both  for 
department  stores  and  daily  newspapers. 
Y  EARS  ago,  the  “downtown”  streets 
were  the  shopping  grounds  for  nearly 
everyone.  But  times  have  changed.  Re¬ 
tailing  is  becoming  more  decentralized 
each  year.  The  chain  stores  started  the 
movement  to  the  suburbs  and  outlying 
sections  of  metropolitan  cities.  Natur¬ 
ally,  considerable  customer  traftic  was 
diverted  from  the  hubs  of  cities  into 
these  secondary  retail  areas.  Unwit¬ 
tingly,  the  public  became  accustomed  to 
trading  clcjse  to  home.  \\  e  find  house¬ 
wives  becoming  less  dependent  upon 
downtown  stores  than  ever  before. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  this 
shift,  if  we  review  available  records 
which  show  the  restless  exodus  of  urban 
populations  to  suburban  districts.  .As 
far  back  as  1920,  the  report  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Census  referred  to 
the  movement,  in  this  manner : 

“The  importance  of  the  suburbs  «{ 
great  cities  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the 
combined  statistics  for  the  29  metro¬ 
politan  districts.  The  population  of  these 
suburbs  in  1920  constituted  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
districts.  Moreover  during  the  10-year 
period  covered  by  the  table,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  sub- 
urban  areas  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  corresponding  rate  for  tlie  cen¬ 
tral  cities.” 

If  we  wish  to  advance  our  calendars 
to  the  present  year  of  1930,  we  would 
find  that  this  trend  has  not  lx*en  arrested. 
.A  striking  illustration  of  this  condition 
is  presented  in  the  census  figures  for 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
(all  parts  of  the  city  proper).  In  1920, 
the  population  of  the  parent  borough  of 
Manhattan  was  2.284.103.  The  19.30  fig¬ 
ures  disclosed  1,859,925 — a  loss  of  alx)ut 
18.5%.  Yet.  Manhattan’s  sister  bor¬ 
oughs  showed  prodigious  growth  within 
the  same  period.  Bronx  County  turne<i 
in  an  increase  of  about  73% ;  Kings 
County  (Brooklyn)  increased  bv  ap¬ 
proximately  28.6%  •  Queens  County, 
made  up  of  a  heterogeneous  grout) 
communities,  outstripped  all  the  other 
boroughs  by  an  increase  of  about  1 .30% ; 
Richmond  County  was  content  with  an 
advance  of  al)out  30.4%. 

Parallelling  these  figures  are  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in 
connection  with  its  commuter  traffic.  In 
1911.  this  line  carried  10,262,950  com¬ 
muters  (shuttling  l)etween  their  homes 
on  the  island  to  business  in  Manhattan 
aiKl  Brooklyn).  In  1920,  this  class  of 
suburbanites  increased  to  28,891,3.50. 
The  latest  statistics  for  1929  present  the 
grand  total  of  73.307.151  commuters. 
For  a  period  of  19  years  there  has  been 
an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  com¬ 
muter  traffic — with  the  end  not  yet  in 
sight.  (The  figures  presented  represent 
the  total  numbers  of  commuters’  trans¬ 
portation  tickets  sold  during  a  given 
year). 

All  these  factors  conspire  to  make  the 
downtown  stores  of  New  York  City  and 
other  metropolitan  cities  inaccessible  to 
a  growing  portion  of  our  shopping 
population. 

Many  representative  department  store 
operators  have  met  this  problem  by 
expanding  their  operations  into  these 
consumer  markets.  The  methods  for  do¬ 
ing  this  have  taken  on  different  forms. 
B.  .Altman  and  Co.  of  New  York  City 
have  a  shop  in  White  Plains  (West¬ 
chester  County).  Best  and  Co.  have  a 
shop  in  New  Jersey  and  one  on  Tyong 
Island.  Marshall  Field  and  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  The  Fair  also  have  smaller 
units  in  outlying  sections.  As  far  west 
as  lyos  .Angeles  we  find  that  Bullock’s 
have  opened  an  architectural  gem  far 
from  the  hub  of  town.  And  so,  many 
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independent  downtown  merchants  have 
spread  their  retail  activities. 

Other  operators  have  employed  differ¬ 
ent  tactics.  Some  have  established 
branch  sales  offices  where  samples  of 
merchandise  can  be  displayed.  (Halle 
Bros,  of  Cleveland  and  the  T.  Eaton  Co. 
of  Toronto,  Canada).  In  other  cases, 
field  staffs  of  “hostesses”  have  been 
trained  to  treat  with  customer  require¬ 
ments  in  their  own  homes.  (L.  Bam¬ 
berger  and  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

Monumental  retail  establishments  real¬ 
ize  now  that  they  have  possessed  a  false 
sense  of  security  in  believing  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  shift  or  location  of  local 
populations,  shoppers  w’ould  always  come 
to  them.  Consumers  no  longer  need  be 
dependent  upon  retailers  in  the  centres 
of  cities  for  their  supplies  than  they  are 
for  their  entertainment. 

Retailers  who  have  sensed  this  attitude 
and  condition  have  literally  applied  the 
principle  of  “Mahomet  going  to  the 
mountain.” 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  marketing 
problem,  many  store  owners  have  not  as 
yet  created  a  measure  for  meeting  this 
situation.  In  these  trying  times,  many 
are  consolidating  their  present  iK)sition. 
Retrenchment  rather  than  expansion 
seems  to  l)e  the  thought  in  the  minds  of 
a  good  many.  The  “skelet«)nizing”  of 
working  forces  has  placed  the  burden  of 
cfuiducting  these  businesses  in  the  hands 
of  as  small  a  staff  as  possible.  In  other 
words,  the  retailers  of  many  individually 
operated  stores  in  metropolitan  centres 
are  stretching  every  effort  to  make  their 
present  locations  pay — without  thinking  in 
terms  of  expansion. 

.A  gfKKlly  number  of  merchants  must 
continue  to  amortize  the  debts  and  build¬ 
ing  charges  for  the  costly  stores  and 
warehouses  which  they  erected  during 
the  booming  era  of  192.3-1929.  This  fac¬ 
tor  adds  to  the  necessity  of  making  their 
present  sites  “carry  themselves.” 

Yet  these  merchants  must  face  the 
external  conditions  already  outlined.  If 
competitors  are  reaching  out  into  these 
choice  consumer  markets,  how  can  they 
who  are  not.  continue  to  attract  an  ap- 
j)reciable  number  of  shoppers  to  their 
doors? 

Lurking  in  the  background  of  this  re¬ 
tail  scene  is  the  merchant’s  “good  man 
Friday” — the  daily  newspaper.  The  press 
of  the  country  must  serve  as  the  shock 
troops  for  these  downtown  merchants  in 
storming  residential  areas  w'ith  store 
news.  Which  all  brings  us  to  this  point ; 
Has  newspaper  circulation  kept  apace 
with  the  growing  importance  of  outlying 
and  suburban  districts?  To  assure  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  a  fair  expectation  of  results, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  publishers  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  in  those  areas  where 
display  copy  will  do  the  most  good.  It 


In  Central  California 
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The  only  daily 
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is  not  enough  to  increase  circulation 
anywhere.  Circulation  must  be  aimed  at 
a  target,  more  especially  the  homes  of 
potential  buyers. 

The  newspapers  and  merchants  of  this 
country  must  form  an  alliance  because 
they  have  a  common  problem;  in  fact, 
their  mutual  interests  are  at  stake.  If 
linage  is  to  become  productive  of  sales, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  paper  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  character  of  jts 
circulation  insofar  as  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  is  concerned.  If  this  task  has 
been  accomplished,  then  the  newspaper 
has  met  the  merchant  “half-way.”  The 
retailer  should  contribute  his  share  to 
this  working  arrangement  by  utilizing  his 
.space  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
It  is  natural  that  publishers  take  pride  in 
the  tangible  and  profitable  results  which 
advertisers  realize  from  the  use  of  their 
publications. 

Let  the  downtown  retailer  take  his  pen 
in  hand  and  review  the  things  that  in¬ 
terest  the  public.  (Do  not  let  us  lose 
sight  of  the  -salient  point  injected  into 
this  writing — residents  in  outlying  sec¬ 
tions).  Copy  should  be  so  varied  as  to 
appeal  to  various  segments  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  market.  Mass  appeal  is  generally 
satisfactory  as  the  backbone  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  program  but  flank  attacks  must 
be  indulged  in  to  a  certain  extent. 
People  living  in  suburbs  have  different 
living  conditions  and  probably  social 
standards  to  consider.  To  design  one 
eeneral  appeal  for  a  market  made  up  of 
varied  elements  is  fallacious. 

The  subject  material  for  advertising 
that  might  W  considered  includes : 

1.  Descriptive  copy  which  e.xplains  the 
ease  in  reaching  the  downtown  stores. 
Stimulating  art  work  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  presenting  a  graphic  story. 
The  mention  of  transportation  lines  and 
roads  leading  to  the  retail  centre  from 
outlying  points  will  educate  shoppers  to 
the  method  of  reaching  certain  stores 
without  undue  inconvenience. 

2.  Personal  Service  Departments. 
Customers  should  be  encouraged  to  visit 
the  members  of  these  store  groups. 
Shopping  news  and  information  are  gen¬ 
erally  available  in  these  sections  of  the 
store.  In  fact,  commissions  can  be  turned 
over  to  resourceful  shoppers  without 
charge.  Rest  rooms,  libraries  and  store 
events  are  al.so  provided  in  connection 
with  Personal  Service  activities.  Many 
merchants  have  been  aggressive  in  de- 
\eloping  a  personal  relationship  between 
their  customers  and  members  of  these 
Personal  Service  staffs.  In  many  cases, 
when  patrons  find  it  inconvenient  to  shop 
in  person  they  communicate  with  these 
store  shoppers  who  are  often  acquainted 
with  their  special  needs.  This  service 
should  he  brought  to  the  attention  of 
busy  housewives,  harassed  mothers  and 
women  engaged  in  commercial  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 

3.  The  conveniences  of  a  charge  account 
(if  this  is  a  store  service).  It  has  been 
learned  from  experience  that  charge  ac¬ 


count  customers  residing  at  a  distance 
from  stores,  purchase  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  requirements  by  mail. 

4.  The  advantages  of  telephone  shop¬ 
ping  service  is  an  especially  important 
promotional  weapon ;  particularly  for  the 
customers  living  at  a  distance  from  re¬ 
tail  centres. 

5.  Delivery  service  is  something  that 
interests  everyone;  more  so  when  shop¬ 
pers  are  dependent  upon  this  store  func¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  most  department 
stores  have  been  successful  in  establish¬ 
ing  service  to  the  suburbs,  which  in  most 
cases  is  as  satisfactory  as  that  given  to 
customers  living  in  the  hearts  of  cities. 
Merchants  should  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  public  knows  this.  They  must 
advertise  this  fact 

6.  If  a  store  has  a  sales  staff  or  per¬ 
sonnel  engaged  in  making  visits  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  homes,  “institutional  copy" 
should  be  created  around  this  store  ac¬ 
tivity.  Such  a  service  should  not  be 
obscured. 

7.  The  departure  of  thousands  of  sub¬ 
stantial  customers  to  summer  resorts 
should  not  be  viewed  complacently  by 
retailers.  They  have  accepted  this  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  volume  during  the  warm  days 
without  a  battle.  These  people  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  merchandise  requirements 
during  Tune,  July  and  August.  At  the 
same  time  they  continue  to  read  their 
home  papers.  Retail  advertisers  should 
“shriek”  store  offerings  and  summer 
facilities  to  these  customers.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  resident  of  a  city  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  continue  her  patronage  durinf! 
the  summer  with  her  regular  supplier  in¬ 
stead  of  making  her  purchases  in  a  resort 
centre  far  from  home? 

8.  Specific  offerings  of  items  that 
suburban  residents  want  and  need  should 
be  brought  to  the  fore,  such  as:  I,awn 
mowers  and  garden  tools,  furnace  equip¬ 
ment.  bird  baths,  tools  and  general  equip¬ 
ment.  lawn  furniture,  porch  furniture, 
.screen  doors,  awnings,  paint,  garan^e  sup¬ 
plies,  sporting  goods,  garden  hose,  bulbs 
and  seeds  and  numerous  other  articles. 
“Spotlight”  the  articles  close  to  the  heart 
and  interests  of  the  folks  who  live  on  the 
edge  of  town,  or  in  the  suburbs. 

9.  A  special  appeal  should  be  directed 
to  the  shopper  who  drives  a  car.  If 
parking  space  is  available  or  provided  by 
the  store,  it  should  be  emphasized.  Any 
other  service  in  connection  with  this 
facility  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  primarily  interested  in 
themselves.  If  the  modern  philosophy  of 
anticipating  and  merchandising  consumer 
wants  is  based  on  a  sound  premise,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  suburban 
demands.  W'e  must  not  forget  that  de¬ 
mands  include  store  services. 

RENAULT  JOINS  I.N.S. 

Dale  S.  Renault,  former  managine 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  has  joined 
the  International  News  Service  staff  in 
New  York  as  night  news  manager. 


TALENT 
Going  To  Waste 


The  Newark  Advertising  Club  is  looking  for  places  for  a 
number  of  men  and  women  of  ability  in  various  branches  of 
advertising.  Can  you  use  any  of  them? 

Address  Secretary 

40  Park  Place  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Some  More  Arithmetic 


2r^3,067 

399,^6^ 


There  are  843,067  families  living  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  its  A.  B!  C.  suburban  area.  Of  this 
number,  443,401  families  reside  within  the  city 
proper. 

Simple  subtraction  reveals  that  399,666  families 
live  in  the  A.  B.  C.  suburban  area. 

These  399,666  families,  representing  more  than 
1,600,000  people,  constitute  a  market  greater 
than  the  combined  populations  of  Baltimore 
and  Boston;  greater  than  the  combined  popu¬ 
lations  of  New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  Atlanta 
and  Cincinnati. 

What  Philadelphia  newspaper  has  399,666 
suburban  circulation? 

None! 


The  conclusion  is  obvious.  No  one  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  can  give  the  advertiser  any¬ 
thing  like  sufficient  coverage  of  the  great  home¬ 
owning  group  of  far-better-than-average  in¬ 
come  earners  living  in  Philadelphia’s  A.  B.  C. 
suburban  area! 

The  one  and  only  way  to  sway  this  tremendous 
purchasing  power — to  obtain  100%  coverage  of 

both  the  city  and  suburbs - is  through  the 

Curtis-Martin  group  of  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers — The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Morning  and  Sunday 
Inquirer. 

This  100%  coverage  may  be  had  at  a  cost  so 
low  as  to  make  possible  and  profitable  the 
intensive  effort  this  market  deserves. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Independence  Square — Philadelphia 


PUBLIC  LEDGER  Ilip  flnlatiplpliia  ^Inquirfr 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 
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UNITED  PRESS  MOVES  TO  NEW  OFFICES 
WITHOUT  A  BREAK  IN  SERVICE 

.Now  Occupies  Larger  Quarters  in  Daily  News  Building, 
New  York — United  Feature  Takes  Floor  and  Installs 
Printing  Department — Hutton  Starts  Daily  Cartoon 


The  move  of  the  United  Press  offices 
from  the  Pulitzer  Building  on  Park 
Row,  New  York,  to  the  Daily  News 
Building  on  42nd  Street  was  accom¬ 
plished  last  Sunday  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  transfer  was  made 
at  the  ending  of  the  Saturday  night 
service,  and  the  Sunday  morning  service 
was  immediately  resumed  in  the  new 
quarters. 

Not  the  slightest  hitch  in  service  was 
necessary,  Editwi  &  Publisher  was  told, 
although  the  “cut-over”  involved  the 
transference  of  3,200  wires  reaching  from 
New  York  into  client  newspapers.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  move 
had  paved  the  way. 

The  new  home  of  the  United  Press 
is  on  the  11th  and  12th  floors  of  the 
building.  The  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
the  11th  floor.  The  United  Press  had 
occupied  its  former  quarters  in  Park  Row 
since  1908,  one  year  after  its  service  was 
organized. 

The  mechanical  details  of  the  change 
in  offices  were  effected  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Harry  M.  Schultz,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  telegraphs  of  the  U.  P. 
Since  moving,  some  new  equipment  has 
been  installed,  including  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ditional  automatic  printers. 

Simultaneous  with  moving  into  its  new 
offices  on  the  11th  floor,  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  opened  a  printing  de¬ 
partment,  located  on  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  building,  which  will  henceforth  pre¬ 
pare  the  mat  services  offered  by  the  syn¬ 


dicate.  Two  linotypes  and  stereotyping 
equipment  have  been  installed  in  this 
department. 

The  acquiring  of  the  New  York  World 
Syndicate,  which  included  four  daily 
pages  syndicated  to  dailies — a  page  of 
comics,  a  magazine  page,  a  feature  pic¬ 
ture  page,  and  a  page  of  miscellaneous 
features — made  the  operation  of  a  print¬ 
ing  department  necessary.  In  addition 
the  syndicate’s  other  features  which  had 
been  printed  and  matted  in  the  World 
composing  room  and  by  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  are  now  being  produced  within  the 
organization. 

H.  C.  Wendt,  production  manager  of 
the  syndicate,  is  in  charge  of  the  printing 
department  which,  with  the  shipping 
facilities,  occupies  2,400  square  feet, 
Color  pages  are  being  printed  as  usual 
by  the  New  York  Sun. 

Hugh  Hutton,  cartoonist  and  illustra¬ 
tor  formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Service  and  who  continued  with 
United  Feature  when  the  syndicates  were 
merged,  started  this  week  drawing  a 
daily  “national”  cartoon,  to  alternate  with 
those  of  Rollin  Kirby  and  Richard  En¬ 
right,  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
in  syndication. 

Mr.  Hutton  studied  art  in  Paris.  His 
newspaper  experience  started  on  the 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal,  and  he 
was  United  Press  bureau  manager  in 
Lincoln  for  some  time.  He  later  became 
political  cartoonist  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  joined  Metropolitan 
about  three  years  ago. 


OIL  HRM’S  AUTOGYRO 
LANDING  ON  PAGE  ONE 

Plane  Winning  Publicity  for  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York — On 

Tour  Throughout  Big  Territory — 
Gaaoline  Sale*  Up 

The  Socony  autogyro  plane  is  landing 
on  page  one  in  many  newspapers  of  New 
York  state  and  New  England  in  a  pub¬ 
licity  stunt  conducted  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York.  For  several 
weeks  the  “windmill"  plane  has  been  on  a 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Socony  territory. 

WTierever  the  plane  visits,  newspaper¬ 
men  and  public  officials  are  taken  aloft, 
providing  they  sign  a  waiver  of  claim 
to  damages  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 
In  a  majority  of  places  visited  to  date, 
the  newspapers  have  published  stories  by 
reporters  who  made  flights  in  the  plane 
and  also  many  pictures,  of  the  plane  itself 
and  of  air  views  of  the  locality.  Many 
stories  and  pictures  have  made  page  one. 

The  autogyro  tour,  according  to  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  officials,  is  an  “extra-curricular” 
phase  of  the  company’s  extensive  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  advertising  campaign. 
Besides  presenting  the  latest  aeronau¬ 
tical  achievement  to  cities  and  small  com¬ 
munities  throughout  New  York  state  and 
New  England,  and  re-awakening  an  in¬ 
terest  in  aviation,  the  autog\-ro  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  Socony  products  and 
services.  The  plane  bears  the  company’s 
insignia. 

The  Socony  stunt  is  being  carried  out 
at  a  time  w'hen  the  company  is  faced  with 
especially  keen  competition  as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersev  into  Socony  terri¬ 
tory.  The  New’  Jersey  company  has 
taken  over  all  of  the  stations  formerly 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  Colonial 
Beacon  Oil  company  and  has  changed  the 
name  of  the  gasoline  distributed  by  these 
stations  to  Esso.  The  public  is  informed 
of  the  change  through  large  newspaper 
advertisements  and  billboards. 

Coincident  to  this  development,  the 
New  York  State  department  of  taxation 
announced  this  week  that  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  for  February’  w’as  7.6  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  same  month  a 


year  ago.  The  net  quantity  taxable  was 
87,124,228  gallons  in  February,  1931. 
Taxes  w’ere  paid  on  80,946,390  gallons  in 
February,  last  year.  This  brings  the  total 
increase  for  the  10  month  period  begin¬ 
ning  May  1,  1930  and  ending  February 
28  this  year,  up  to  99,701,010  gallons 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  the 
totals  being  1 ,230,7.'i3.495  gallons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,131,052,485  gallons  reported 
as  net  taxable  from  May  1,  1929  to 
February  28,  1930. 

NEW  BRITAIN  CHANGES 

Ernest  R.  Dechant  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  to  become  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fair  Mortgage  corp.,  of 
New  Britain.  In  connection  with  his 
new  position  he  is  editing  the  Mortgage 
News,  a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
the  mortgage  business.  He  was  on  the 
New  Britain  Herald  for  10  years,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  William  Hodge, 
as  religious  editor,  and  by  Kenneth 
Saunders,  who  has  been  given  charge  of 
promotion,  including  spelling  and  marble 
contests.  Gerald  P.  Crean.  sports  editor 
of  the  Herald,  succeeds  Mr.  Dechant  as 
New  Britain  representative  of  .^.P. 


Advertising  Salesmen 

America’s  largest  special  adver¬ 
tising  organization  has  an  exception¬ 
ally  new  feature  page,  billboard,  radio 
and  street  car  advertising  campaign 
ready  to  launch  in  most  every  city 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

An  opportunity  for  advertising 
salesmen  who  have  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  earn  big  money  on 
metropolitan  and  semi-metropolitan 
papers.  Best  references  required. 

For  particulars,  write  to  Thomas 
W.  Briggs  Company,  Columbia  Mu¬ 
tual  Tower.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  or 
1908  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


MINNESOTA  A.P.  ELECTS 


Early  Elected  President  by  Group — 

Next  Meeting  Held  at  Hibbing 

F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  spoke  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting 
of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Associated 
Press  which  was 
held  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Athletic 
Club.  The  news¬ 
papermen  were 
the  guests  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Jones,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher 
of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

James  G. 
Early,  general 
manager  of  the 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Leslie  Whitcomb, 
co-publisher  of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Tribune.  August  Olson,  editor  of  the 
Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Eagle  was  elected 
vice-president  and  George  T.  McCon- 
ville,  northwest  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Following  the  meeting  a  banquet  was 
held  and  the  gathering  which  represented 
all  dailies  served  by  the  Associated 
Press  were  addressed  by  Herbert  J.  Mil¬ 
ler,  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Tax¬ 
payers  Association,  who  discussed  taxa¬ 
tion. 

It  W’as  decided  to  hold  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  in  October  at  Hibbing. 

TRIAL  OF  LEAS  DELAYED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  29. — Col.  Luke 
Lea,  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  and  E.  P.  Charlet,  all 
of  Tennessee  Publishing  Co.,  will  be 
among  the  last  of  27  indicted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  bank  failures  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  to  face  trial  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Central  Rank  &  Trust  Co.  of 
more  than  $1,000,(XK).  The  state  has 


elected  to  try  Wallace  B.  Davis,  president 
of  the  bank,  and  two  of  his  directors 
first.  It  may  be  late  in  May  before  the 
Leas  and  Charlet  are  called  upon  to  fact 
a  jury. 


3  JOIN  BUFFALO  TIMES 

Three  additions  were  made  last  week 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  th;  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Times.  VN'illiam  Abbott,  formerly  of  the 
sports  department  of  New  York  World, 
is  doing  similar  duty  now  in  Buffalo; 
Edgar  L.  Sullivan,  formerly  of  Liberty, 
is  on  the  copy  desk ;  and  W.  Olivierj 
former  Pittsburgh  newspaper  man,  is  on 
the  rewrite  staff. 


SPECIAL  APPOINTED 

The  Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  as  its 
national  representatives.  This  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock, 
now  represents  18  newspapers  published 
in  Arkansas. 


TEMPO 


A  typeface  highly 
suited  to  fresher 

typography 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago 


We  Manufacture  Only  One  Product 
. Dry  Mats 

OOD  Dry  Mats  are  the  product 
’  of  a  company  which  specializes 
in  making  Dry  Mats.  That  is  one 
of  the  good  reasons  why  Wood  Dry 
Mats  meet  the  p>articular  requirements 
of  so  many  newspapers.  It  accounts 
in  part  for  our  total  production,  to 
date,  of  over 

50,000,000 

Wood  Dry  Mats 

w 

FLONG  -  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y., 


Ga*  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 


tWOOD 

DRY  J 

MAX'S 


‘64”  Parting 
Powder 
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StAR 


i\Sia®i 


NEWSPAPER  CHARACTER 


Newspapers  have  character,  just  as 
individuals  do. 


You  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  depend¬ 
able  business  man  from  the  catch-as- 
catch-can  individual  who  attempts  to 
substitute  noise  for  quality. 


You  can  also  tell  newspaper  character 
at  a  glance.  Pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Post- 
Gazette.  The  clean,  orderly  make-up 
of  its  first  page  bespeaks  dependability. 
Turn  through  its  pages.  You  will  note 
its  generous  news  content,  the  dignity 
and  substance  of  its  editorials,  its  high- 
class  features  and  its  wide  range  of 
advertising. 


newspapers  in  the  country  have  such 
tremendous  news  resources  with  the 
comhined  facilities  of  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  New'  York  Times 
special  wire.  Universal  Service,  and 
Chicago  Tribune  special  wire.  Its 
society,  women’s  features  and  club 
pages  are  recognized  as  outstanding. 
Its  financial  pages  are  not  excelled. 


Here  is  a  newspaper  of  broad  appeal 
for  ever)'  member  of  the  family.  Few 


The  Post-Gazette  has  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  its  Circulation  Leadership 
in  Pittsburgh.  It  Ims  today  a  net 
jHud  daily  circulation  of  over 
230,000  —  tchich  is  35,000  more 
than  the  next  Pittsburgh  daily 


neirspaper. 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 


FIRST  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


I’Al  f.  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES  —  NATIONAL  ADVERTISINC  REPRESENTATIVES 


X 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEWSSTANDS  ORDERED 
TO  END  PROFITEERING 

Mayor  Walker  Telia  Publiakers' 
Committee  Licenaea  Will  Be 
Revoked  for  Over-Charging 
on  Newapapera 


A  determined  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Licenses  to  suppress  the  practice 
of  newsdealers  of  overcharging  and 
profiteering  in  the  sale  of  newspapers 
during  the  night  and  early  morning  hours 
in  New  York  City,  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker  promised  a  committee  of  pub¬ 
lishers  this  week. 

Dealers  indulging  in  extortionate 
practices,  the  Mayor  declared,  will  find 
their  licenses  revoked  if  they  persist  in 
charging  prices  in  excess  of  those  fixed 
by  the  publishers. 

Many  complaints,  the  Mayor  said,  had 
been  received  from  citizens  and  publish¬ 
ers  that  during  certain  hours  customers 
uniformly  had  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  two- 
cent  paper  and  double  the  face  price  for 
their  Sunday  papers. 

In  view  of  these  complaints,  the  Mayor 
met  in  conference  at  City  Hall  with 
Police  Commissioner  Eidward  P.  Mul- 
r^ney,  James  F.  Geraghty,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Licenses,  and  a  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Ass(xiation,  the  chairman  of  which  was 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  The 
Neze  York  Times. 

.\s  spokesman  for  the  delegation,  Mr. 
Wiley  said : 

“The  morning  newspaper  publishers 
wish  to  stop  the  sale  to  the  public  at  un¬ 
authorized  higher  prices  of  the  Sunday 
and  daily  editions  distributed  on  the 
streets  just  before  midnight.  The  sale 
of  this  edition  is  a  convenience  to  the 
public.  Many  advertisers,  many  persons 
seeking  situations  buy  these  early  edi¬ 
tions.  Such  sales,  added  to  those  made 
to  the  theatregoing  crowds,  total  an  ap¬ 
preciable  volume.  Certain  news  vendors 
take  advantage  of  the  public  by  charging 
excessively  high  prices,  so  that  this 
Saturday  night  sale  has  become  a 
‘racket’  and  the  newspapers  need  the 
help  of  the  city  authorities  in  protecting 
the  public. 

“This  is  the  only  large  city  in  .America 
where  the  public  is  being  overcharged  by 
newsboys  and  newsdealers.  The  New 
York  City  publisher.s  sell  the  papers  to 
these  dealers,  permitting  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  face  price  of  the  papers  to 
make  more  profit  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  large  city.  There  is  no  trouble  of 
this  sort  in  other  cities  and  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  honest  business  dealing  that 
this  condition  should  prevail.  The  morn¬ 
ing  publishers,  therefore,  individually 
call  upon  the  City  Government  to  stop 
this  nuisance.” 

The  Mayor  said  he  had  been  informed 
that  some  of  the  offenders  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  turn  over  their  licensed  news¬ 
stands  for  the  night  hours  to  other  sales¬ 
men.  who  thereupon  put  into  effect  the 
profiteering  rates. 

“Such  an  expedient.”  the  Mayor  said, 
“will  not  avail  to  protect  the  holder  of 
the  city’s  license,  who  will  find  himself 
held  accountable  for  the  abuse  permitted.” 

Present  during  the  conference  were  the 
following  members  of  the  publishers’ 
committee : 

William  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  Colonel  Guy 
V.  Viskniskki  and  M.  L.  Lunn.  repre¬ 
senting  The  Mezv  York  American; 
Howard  Davis  and  Robert  Cresswell  of 
The  Tier  aid -Tribune.  Max  Annenberg 
and  Rov  Hollis  of  The  Daily  Nezrs. 
Hugh  O’Donnell  of  The  Nezv  York 
Titne.z.  T.  V.  Cullen  and  F.  Bloom  of 
The  Mirror  and  Tester  L  .Jones  and 
Major  John  C.  Mansfield,  representing 
the  Newspaper  Pnblisbers’  .\ssociation. 


Daily  Hat  Quilt  Show 

The  Sprinpfteld  Illinois  .^tafe  Repist- 
er’s  annual  quilt  show  was  to  be  held 
.^nril  25  in  the  state  arsenal.  The  dis¬ 
play  was  di\’ided  into  six  groups  and 
appropriate  prizes  offered  for  the  best  in 
each. 


“BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT” 


Birmingham  Pott  Offers  Prizes — Ripley 
Autographs  Book  for  Winners 

More  than  2,0U0  unusual  facts  based  on 
local  occurrences  were  submitted  in  a 
“Believe  It  Or  Not”  contest  conducted 
by  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Tost  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ripley  feature.  A  cash 
first  prize  of  $25  was  offered  by  the  Post 
for  the  best  fact  submitted,  with  prizes 
of  two  tickets  to  a  moving  picture  theatre 
for  each  statement  published. 

Ripley  himself  gave  prizes  of  20  auto¬ 
graphed  copies  of  his  book,  “Believe  It 
Or  Not.”  Many  hunches  for  feature 
stories  were  gleaned  from  the  letters 
received. 

(jeorge  Blackwell,  reporter  who 
handled  the  contest,  got  along  very  well 
until  the  end  of  the  contest,  a  poultryman 
brought  in  the  actual  example  of  the 
“rooster  which  lays  eggs,  quacks  like  a 
duck  and  walks  like  a  man.”  After  the 
zoo  and  a  few  other  institutions  had  re¬ 
fused  Blackwell’s  generous  offer  of  the 
freak,  a  negro  porter  with  a  weakness 
for  chicken  was  kind  enough  to  take  the 
unusual  bird. 


STARTS  PLANE  SERVICE 


Dallas  Journal  Serving  Tyler  and 
Towns  in  Oil  Area 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal,  evening 
paper,  on  April  17  started  daily  plane 
delivery  service  to  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  in  the  East  Texas  oil 
area.  The  flying  distance  from  Dallas 
is  just  under  100  miles. 

Carrying  the  “Green  Streak”  edition, 
a  Curtis-Wright  Flying  Service  plane 
leaves  the  Dallas  airport  daily  at  2:30 
P.M.  The  service,  it  was  stated,  is  in  no 
way  a  stunt  and  will  be  carried  on  regu¬ 
larly. 


GEORGE  McMANUS  ON  AIR 

George  McManus,  creator  of  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father”  and  other  newspaper 
comic  strips,  was  presented  to  the  radio 
audience  of  station  WGY,  Schenectady, 
on  -April  28  by  Emil  J.  Gough,  director 
of  the  Hearst  Radio  Service.  The  car¬ 
toonist  was  interviewed  on  the  air  by 
Miss  Catherine  Mc.Avoy  in  a  .short  pro¬ 
gram  sponsoretl  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 


COMPLETES  TRAVEL  SERIES 

Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  tlie  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  later  associate  editor  of  the  I^alm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Palm  Beach  Times,  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  reflecting  his 
impressions  of  the  social,  financial  and 
industrial  condition  between  Concord 
N.H.  and  Portland,  Ore. 

NEW  CITIZENS  READ  PAPERS 

A  plea  for  naturalized  citizens  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  and  read  American 
newspapers  “to  acquire  the  American 
viewpoint,”  was  made  on  Tuesday  by 
Judge  Thomas  H.  Brown,  addressing 
200  men  and  women,  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  citizenship  in  Hudson  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Court,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

LEAVES  DAILY  FIELD 

The  ranks  of  foreipm  language  dailies 
in  this  country  was  further  diminished 
on  April  11  when  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Tape- 
blatt  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  daily 
form.  Starting  this  w'eek  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly,  the  Eric  Tapeblatt- 
IVickenschrift.  The  newspaper  has  ap¬ 
peared  continuously  as  a  daily  for  76 
years. 


Stokely  Goes  To  Elyria 

Russell  Stokely,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chief¬ 
tain  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  in  the  same 
capacity. 


Presents  Indoor  Concerts 

.\  series  of  indoor  concerts  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  this  summer  by  the  boys’  band  of 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Xezi's-.^cnfincl, 
under  the  direction  of  John  J.  Verneire. 
The  band  is  composed  of  60  pieces. 


CELEBRATES  25TH  YEAR 

More  than  500  members  and  friends  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Carriers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  celebrated  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  organization  recently  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  hotel.  .Among  the  guests  and 
speakers  were  publishers  and  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  management  of  Chi¬ 
cago  daily  newspapers.  Seven  charter 
members  of  the  association  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  gifts. 


Carrier*  Win  New  York  Trip 

Carl  Johnson,  Albert  Hunter,  Milton 
Seavey,  John  Conley  and  Samuel 
Somma,  live  newspaper  carrier  boys, 
have  been  awarded  a  free  trip  to  New 
York  City  for  being  the  outstanding  car¬ 
riers  ol  the  Portland  Maine  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Evening 
p-xpress,  Press-Herald  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Celebrates  Newsboy  Week 

Newsboy  Week  has  been  proclaimed  in 
Boston  by  Governor  Ely.  During  the 
week,  boys  from  the  Burroughs  Founda¬ 
tion  in  that  city  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  inside  working  of  various  state 
and  city  offices,  and  learn  something  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  each. 


Sponsored  School  Concert 

The  third  annual  concert  by  the  com¬ 
bined  orchestras  of  the  four  Toledo 
jiublic  high  schools,  sponsored  by  the 
Toledo  Blade,  was  presented  Sunday, 
April  19,  in  the  Civic  auditorium.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-one  young  musicians 
took  part. 


Conducts  Cooking  School 

The  Milzvaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  and 
ll’isconsin  News  conducted  their  eleventh 
annual  cooking  and  home  making  school 
.April  14  to  17  in  the  Milwaukee 
auditorium.  Mrs.  Frances  Northcross 
gave  five  lectures  and  demonstrations. 


Planning  Cooking  School 

Miss  Zella  Patterson,  director  of  the 
home  service  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Corporation,  will  conduct 
the  third  annual  cooking  school  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  May  26-28. 


Gave  Swimming  Lessons 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  have  been  sponsoring  a  free 
course  of  six  lessons  in  swimming  in  a 
Learn-to-swim  campaign,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jantzen  School  of 
Scientific  Swimming. 


200  Carriers  See  Movie 

More  than  200  newsboys  from  the 
Fitchburg  branch  office  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  on  April  18 
attended  a  showing  of  Charlie  Chaplin  in 
“City  Lights.” 

George  Smith  Returns 

George  Smith,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
returned  to  work  after  a  severe  illness 
of  heart  disease. 


RIO  GRANDE  UNIT  FORMED 


Ralph  G.  Bray  Heads  New  Texas 
Press  Association 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Mission,  Tex.,  April  23. — The  press 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  has 
organized  the  Valley  Press  Association 
and  is  meeting  every  month.  Officers 
are:  Ralph  G.  Bray,  publisher.  Mission 
Times,  president ;  A1  Prince,  editor,  Mer- 
cedes  N  ezvs-Tribune ,  vice-president; 
Brad  Smith,  correspondent,  Harlingen 
Star,  secertary,  and  Bob  Fackelman, 
editor,  Willacy  County  Chronicle,  ]^y. 
mondsville,  treasurer. 

L.  I.  Lill,  vice-president  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans, 
addressed  the  editors  at  Harlingen  on 
April  17.  Mr.  Lill  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  advertising  agency  and  said  that  a 
weekly  newspaper,  when  carefully  edited 
and  cleanly  printed,  is  the  best  news¬ 
paper  advertising  medium.  Other  spesik- 
ers  on  the  program  were  B.  M.  Holland 
of  Harlingen,  president  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Martin  A 
Bernfield,  veteran  Russian  newspaper¬ 
man. 

President  Bray  has  received  a  letter 
from  E.  H.  McReynolds  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  stating  that  a  group  of 
1,000  newspaper  editors  who  will  attend 
the  annual  World  Press  conference  in 
Mexico  City  in  .August,  will  be  routed 
through  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
for  a  one-day  inspection  trip. 


“OPEN  HOUSE”  IN  COLUMBUS,  GA. 


Page  Corporation  Given  Dinner  on 
Opening  of  New  Home  for  Dailies 

A  large  number  of  guests  on  April  27 
attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  R.  W. 
Page  Corporation  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  day  of  “open  house”  in  the  new 
home  of  the  Ledger  and  Enquirer  Sun. 

W.  E.  Page,  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  A.  H. 
Chapman,  general  manager  of  the  Brad¬ 
enton  (Fla.)  Herald,  another  daily 
owned  by  the  Page  corporation,  intro¬ 
duced  the  guests  from  Florida. 

R.  B.  Page,  publisher  of  the  JVihning- 
ton  (N.C.)  .iforning  Star  and  Ezvning 
Nezvs,  Page  newspapers,  also  was  among 
those  here  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
building. 

Several  hundred  people  inspected  the 
plant  during  the  day. 

Among  those  attending  the  dinner  were 
Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal;  Inman  Gray,  and 
Ed  Bradley  of  the  Journal  staff ;  Senator 
W.  J.  Harris ;  and  Representative  W.  C 
Wright. 

NEW  RADIO  STATION  ASKED 

.Application  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal  Co.,  for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new 
broadcasting  station  has  been  designated 
for  hearing  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission.  The  date  will  be  announced 
later.  The  newspaper  has  asked  for 
authority  to  use  the  l.J.JO-kilocycle  fre¬ 
quency,  with  1,(XK)  watts  of  power, 
unlimited  time. 
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This  simple  but  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  model 
kitchen  emddes  us  to  prac¬ 
tice  food  advertisements 
before  they're  preached. 


Our  kitchen 

IS  FOR  W'O'R'K 


ITS  DAY-TO-DAY  J  OB  is  for  work  on  our  nineteen 
food  accounts* — developing  new  recipes, 
improving  old  ones,  making  certain  that  the 
new  and  dramatic  dishes  our  food  experts 
sometimes  conceive  can  be  economically  and 


successfully  turned  out  by  a  practical  cook. 

From  the  cupboards  of  Curtis  Woodwork 
and  the  Electrolux  refrigerator  to  the  Fuller 
Brushes  used  for  cleaning,  forty-six  of  our 
clients  are  represented  in  the  kitchen. 


CLIENTS  WHOSE  PRODUCTS  APPEAR  IN  OUR  KITCHEN 


Allegheny  Steel  Company 
•American  Fruit  (Jrowers  Inc. 

(Blue  («K>se  Brand) 

*.\merican  Kit<'hen  Fnalucts  Co. 

(Steero  Bouillon  Cubes) 
•Angelus-C ampfire  (’ompany 
Armstrong  Cork  Company 
.\twater  Kent  Mfg.  Co. 

•.\tW(HMl  &  (\)iupany 
Boott  Mills 

•Joseph  Burnett  Company 
•Continental  Baking  Company 

(Wonder  Bread — Hostess  Cake) 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  The 
•Cracker  Jack  Company 


Curtis  Companies,  Inc.,  The 

I.  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
E<li.son  Lamp  Works  of 

(leneral  Kh*ctric  ('ompany 
Klectrolux  Refrigerator  Sales,  Inc. 
•Fruit  Dispatch  Company 

(United  Fruit  (’ompany  Bananas) 
Fuller  Brush  ('o..  The 
(iaiey  &  Dird,  Inc. 

(.\herfoyle  Fabrics) 

•General  Baking  (Company 
(Bond  Bread) 

•General  .Mills,  Inc. 

(Gold  Medal  Baker’s  Flour) 


Gold  Du.st  Corporation 
Griswold  Manufacturing  Co. 

(Cooking  I'tensil.s) 
Ilainilton-Sangamo  ('orporation 
•'Fheo.  Hamm  (Malt) 

Hampton  Shops 
•HoITman  Beverage  Company 
•George  .\.  Hortnel  &  Company 
11.  L.  Judd  Co.,  Inc. 

*L;inil  O  Dikes  Creameries,  Inc. 
Ixdin  &  Fink  Froilucts  Company 
D’wis  &  Conger 

•John  Mackintosh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Inc. 


Na.shua  Mfg.  (’ompany 
•Fahst  (Corporation 
Polar  Ware  (Company 
J.  L.  Fresi-ott  (’o.  (“Oxol") 

•Royal  Milling  (Company  (Rex  Flour) 
Savory,  Inc. 

((Cooking  Utensils) 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  (Company 
Silk-Kze  ('orporation 
•Sprague,  Warner  &  Company 
•Staley  Sales  Corporation 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

Upson  (Company,  The 
Western  Clock  Co. 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

I  N  C  O  R  P  ()  R  AT  i:  I) 

Advertising 

383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  McCormick  Building  ....  BOSTON,  10  Stale  Street  ....  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  ....  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building 

Minneapolis,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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REFORESTING  PROGRAM  IN  NEW  YORK 
ASSURES  VAST  NEWSPRINT  SOURCE 


Huge  Pulpwood  Output  Will  Be  Incidental  to  $20,000,000 
Recreational  and  Industrial  Development — Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendment  Before  Voters 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


A  $20,000,000  reforestation  program 
which  is  expected  to  get  into  full 
speed  next  year  with  the  added  vigor  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  place  New 
York  state  as  a  leading  newsprint  source 
of  the  world  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
One  million  acres  of  idle  farm  lands  are 
to  be  planted  with  trees  within  IS  years, 
and  the  pulpwood  output  of  these  state 
forest  areas  will  be  made  available  to 
newsprint  manufacturers  at  prevailing 
market  prices. 

State  officials  in  charge  of  the  refores¬ 
tation  movement  empliasize  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  an  insurance  policy  for 
the  people  of  the  entire  state — insurance 
against  loss  of  recreational  advantages 
and  loss  of  industrial  opportunities — 
through  the  perpetuity  of  timber  crops. 
At  the  same  time,  newspaper  publishers, 
who  are  lining  up  behind  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  l)e  submitted 
to  the  people  this  fall,  hail  the  reforesta¬ 
tion  program  as  a  protection  for  the 
future  against  foreign  newsprint  com¬ 
petition. 

Just  random  calculations  indicate  that 
the  state  areas  to  be  reforested  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  annual  output  of  300,000  cords 
of  pulpwood.  fjeginning  about  1955.  This 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  output  of  other 
large  forest  areas  now  existing,  and  those 
being  planted  by  counties,  exclusive  of 
the  state  program,  and  also  by  private 
newsprint  firms.  The  St.  Regis  Paper 
company,  for  one,  is  developing  a  huge 
pulpwood  area  in  the  northwestern  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  state,  and  the  Finch. 
Pruyn  Company  is  conducting  scientific 
investigation  on  an  area  of  about  2.50,(X)0 
acres  designed  to  provide  a  sufficient 
output  to  keep  mills  running  constantly. 

By  a  coincidence,  two  newspapermen 
are  playing  the  major  roles  in  the  New 
York  state  conservation  program.  They 
are  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  the  conser¬ 
vation  commissioner,  who  publishes  the 
American  Agriculturist,  a  farm  paper; 
and  Herliert  E.  Gaston,  the  commission’s 
secretary,  who  formerly  was  night  editor 
of  the  .Vetf  York  JYnri'd.  These  two  men, 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  took  charge  of  the  state’s  con- 1 
servation  work  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  big  objective  of  the  department 
this  year  is  to  secure  ratification  by  the  i 
people  of  the  Hewitt  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution,  under  which  the  refor-  i 
estation  program  may  l>e  financed  and 
enlarged  to  include  great  zones  of  the  , 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  ' 
counties.  , 

By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  the 
Adirondack  state  park  was  greatly  ex-  I 
tended,  marking  an  impeutant  step  in  the  | 
reforestation  program,  according  to 
Commissioner  ^forgenthau. 

“The  .Adirondack  Park,  as  now  fixed 
by  the  Laws  of  1931,’’  he  said,  “com- 


291,693 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
j  Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
I  the  month  of 

MARCH,  1931 

I  _ 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
March,  1931,  was  195,418. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 

THE  rod&r-  SI  X 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


prises  4,604,000  acres  and  includes  all  of 
the  land  that  is  desirable  for  park  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  scenic  and  other  recre¬ 
ational  attractions,  and  also  all  the  for¬ 
ested  lands  that  are  needed  for  the 
protection  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
rivers  having  their  source  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

“With  this  enlargement  of  the  Park 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Hewitt  amend¬ 
ment  next  fall,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
state  to  acquire  outside  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Park  abandoned  farm  lands  in 
areas  of  not  less  than  500  contiguous 
acres  for  use  as  reforestation  areas 
wherein  forests  can  be  grown  on  lines 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  profit¬ 
ably  followed  in  European  countries  for 
hundreds  of  years  past.  These  areas, 
purchased  with  money  appropriated  for 
this  specific  purpose,  will  be  reforested, 
the  forests  grown  thereon  cut  at  matur¬ 
ity,  and  again  reforested,  thereby  making 
peri)etual  productive  forests.” 

A  start  on  the  tree  planting  program 
was  made  last  year  under  preliminary 
laws,  when  state  aid  was  given  to  coun¬ 
ties  which  undertook  reforestation  de¬ 
velopments.  Twenty  counties  appropri¬ 
ated  $59,178  and  they  will  receive  this 
year  a  total  of  $42,682  in  state  aid.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  state  has  spent  $1,000,000 
to  acquire  idle  lands  and  plant  trees 
thereon.  More  than  ,sO,0(X)  acres  were 
bought  during  the  year,  at  an  average 
of  $3.71  an  acre.  On  this  land,  crews 
of  tree  planters  already  are  at  work. 

New  X’ork  state  oi)eratcs  the  w'orld’s 
largest  tree  nursery  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
in  addition  to  several  smaller  ones 
throughout  the  state.  These  nurseries 
have  orders  for  more  than  16,000,000 
trees  to  date  this  year,  a  million  more 
than  were  in  hand  last  year  at  this  time. 
Many  of  these  orders  are  from  private 
landowners  whose  efforts  will  greatly 
augment  the  state’s  tree  planting  program. 

Mr.  Gaston  told  Editor  &  Pi'bi.ishm 
that  this  reforestation  movement  is  bene- 
fitting  New  York  state  people  at  the 
present  time  by  providing  work  for  many 


FOR  EFnCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROnT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 

A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

“Our  48-page  Duplex  had  paid 
for  itself  many  times  over.  CXir 
phenomenal  growth  can  be  in 
measure  attributed  to  the  high 
class  economical  reliable  print¬ 
ing  possible.  Duplex  a  big 
asset  to  us.  Justifies  all  you 
claimed.” 
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in  planting,  field  investigators,  and  others 
engaged  in  state  survey  work,  and  also  by 
giving  poor  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
sell  unproductive  land  and  buy  other 
farms  where  the  soil  is  more  fertile. 

“At  the  same  time,”  Mr.  Gaston  said, 
“many  new  industries  are  being  attracted 
to  the  state  by  future  possibilities  of 
large  timber  crops  and  water  power 
development. 

“Farms  are  being  abandoned  at  the 
rate  of  about  250,000  acres  a  year,  and 
this  reforestation  program  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  idle  land  problem  in  this 
state.  The  land  by  producing  timber 
crops  becomes  an  asset  instead  of  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  community.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  conflict  between  forestry  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

“It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  many 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  our  en¬ 
tire  citizenship  through  the  carrying  out 
of  the  reforestation  policy.  Not  only 
are  our  lands  made  productive  of  timber 
crops  needed  for  the  industries  of  our 
state  but  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
acquisition  of  additional  lands  by  the 
state,  counties  and  communities,  an 
increasingly  large  area  is  available  for 
the  use  of  the  public  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping.  Last  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  transformation  of  run-down' 
abandoned  farms  to  forest  lands  is  going 
to  improve  tremendously  the  appearance 
of  our  entire  state,  and  increase  its  at¬ 
tractiveness  to  millions  of  visitors  as  well 
as  to  those  of  us  who  live  here.” 

Trees  from  the  state  nurseries  are  sold 
to  anyone  able  to  use  them  for  reforesting 
purposes.  The  prices  charged  are  $2  a 
thousand  for  two-year  seedlings,  $4  a 
thousand  for  three-year  transplants  and 
$5  a  thousand  for  four-year  transplants. 
The  species  of  trees  available  for  refor¬ 
esting  include ;  red,  white  and  Scotch 
pine,  Norway  and  white  spruce,  white 
cedar,  European  larch  and  black  locust. 

Organizations  of  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Four-H  clubs  and  others  are  being  en¬ 
listed  in  the  tree  planting  program.  They 
are  carrying  on  reforestation  for  various 
communities  on  land  set  aside  for  the 
purpose. 


All  of  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  for¬ 
estry  movement  which  began  in  New 
York  state  in  1885  with  the  designation 
of  a  Forest  Commission  and  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve,  set  aside  in  perpetuity  by  .Article 
7  of  the  Constitution.  This  article,  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  withstood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  last  few  years  by  industrial 
concerns  who  seek  to  develop  the  vast 
power  resources  of  the  state  park  areas. 

About  1900,  the  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  reforesting  denuded  state  lands 
led  to  experiments  in  reforestation  and 
the  development  of  state  tree  nurseries. 

Surveys  made  within  the  last  few  years 
indicate  an  accumulation  of  4.000,000 
acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  in  the 
state.  These  lands  in  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  are  utterly  unproductive  but  are 
suitable  for  growing  trees.  The  land 
that  is  being  acquired  in  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  is  located  in  15  counties,  namely 
Albany,  Montgomery,  Schoharie,  Otsego, 
Chenango,  Madison,  Broome,  Oswego, 
Cortland,  Cayuga,  Steuben.  Allegany, 
Livingston,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua. 


CONTEMPT  BILL  PASSED 


Governor  Now  Ha*  Measure  Changing 
Michigan  Procedure 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher^ 

L.txsixr,,  Mich.,  .April  2.5 — The  Wat- 
.snn  bdl.  unofficially  sponsored  by  Claude 
J.  Markle,  lousing  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  which  would  permit  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  editors,  or  reporters 
cited  for  indirect  contempt,  to  obtain 
change  of  venue  for  trial  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  has  been  passed  by  both  houses  of 
the  Michigan  legislature  and  sent  to  Gov. 
Wilber  M.  Brucker  for  his  signature. 

The  measure  amends  the  judicature 
act  relative  to  the  powers  of  judges  in 
making  contempt  citations.  It  would 
prevent  any  possibility  of  the  abuse  of 
this  power  by  a  prejudiced  magistrate 
who  could  both  cite  those  responsible  for 
an  irritating  bit  of  news  or  editorial  copy 
and  sentence  them  without  opportunity 
for  any  review  by  another  court  of  the  ' 
circumstances  surrounding  the  citation. 
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QUALITY  AND  POLICY 


We  have  always  believed  that  the  smaller  publisher  is  just 
as  keen  about  the  appearance  of  his  paper  as  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  largest  daily. 

That  is  why  we  make  only  one  quality  of  Newspaper  mat 
and  maintain  one  price  to  all  of  our  customers  without  dis¬ 
crimination  or  favor. 

We  do  not  have  any  open  or  secret  contracts  extending 
price  concessions  to  groups  or  chains,  nor  do  we  have 
special  or  inside  prices  for  favored  customers  or  shrewd 
buyers.  No  user  of  Certified  Dry  Mats  need  ever  have 
any  misgivings  that  any  of  his  fellow  publishers  are  paying 
any  less  (nor  any  more)  for  the  same  or  similar  mats. 

If  you  want  a  dry  mat  upon  which  you  can  depend  for 
day  In  and  day  out  performance,  and  if  you  want  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  using  what  hundreds  of  your 
fellow  publishers  consider  the  best  there  Is  in  dry  mats, 
we  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  some  Certifieds. 

Forget  prlcel  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

3^  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  TNC  UC,\. 
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EDI 

RADIO 

T  IS  not  wholly  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  find  the  organized  newspaper 
industry  of  the  I’nited  States  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  radio  broadcasting  that  were  first  set 
forth  in  these  columns  February  9,  1924,  and  developed 
on  frequent  occasions  in  the  interim.  Long  before  the 
sponsorship  of  broadcast  programs  assumed  an  aspect 
now  regarded  as  menacing  by  newspapermen,  the 
trend  of  radio’s  growth  was  evident,  and  the  logical 
newspaper  course  was  also  plain  to  some  not  engaged 
in  the  complexities  of  newspaper  publication.  And, 
great  as  has  l>een  the  expansion  of  radio,  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  now  generally  recognized,  remain  little 
changed.  What  has  altered  is  tlie  power  and  the 
character  of  the  effort  the  newspaper  industry  must 
put  forth  to  correct  its  neglect  of  certain  aspects  of 
radio  which,  as  in  1924,  is  still  either  ally  or  peril, 
as  the  newspapers  make  it. 

The  immediate  battle  is  likely  to  he  joined  on  the 
issue  of  programs.  Action  of  the  A.X.P.A.  last  week 
focused  attention  on  broadcasting  as  a  competitor 
for  the  advertising  dollar,  with  its  effectiveness 
depending  in  no  small  measure  on  the  newspaper 
publication  of  program  information  as  news.  L'ndoubt- 
edly,  the  resolution  and  the  discussions  which  accom¬ 
panied  their  adoption  will  encourage  many  news¬ 
papers  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  a  few  other  newspapers,  inserting  radio  programs 
as  paid  material  only.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  efforts  will  be  carried  on  with  greater 
perservcrance  than  in  the  past.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  the  tightly  organized  radio  industry 
will  oppose  this  measure  with  pressure. 

There  is  the  possibility,  put  forth  by  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  in  his  address  at  Princeton  last  week,  that, 
deprived  of  newspaper  news  columns  as  program 
space,  the  radio  industry  may  enter  the  publishing 
business  with  a  periodical  devoted  to  programs  and 
the  advertising  of  sponsoring  firms.  If  Mr.  .\yles- 
worth  was  running  a  Muff,  and  we  believe  he  was,  he 
can  be  called  and  should  be  without  delay.  If,  as 
Col.  McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  told  the 
A.K.P..\.,  the  economy  of  radio  advertising  depends 
upon  free  publication  of  programs  by  newspapers, 
there  are  obviously  serious  harriers  in  the  way  of  a 
publication  to  cover  the  15,000,000  radio  sets  of  the 
country  each  week.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  would 
appeal  to  no  experienced  magazine  publisher;  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  may  be  the  first  error  in  radio  strategy. 

It  is  a  threat  which  should  not  for  an  instant  deter 
the  newspaper  industry  from  setting  the  radio  wing 
of  its  house  in  decent  order.  There  must  he  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  newspapers  and  radio  as 
competitive  advertising  media. 

The  broadcasting  of  routine  press  service  news,  as 
such,  over  radio  waves  is  wrong  in  principle,  hut  of 
relatively  small  importance  to  any  press  association, 
newspaper,  or  radio  station.  On  major  scheduled 
events,  the  radio  stations  have  been  developing  a 
technique  of  their  own,  independent  of  newspapers 
and  news  services.  It  is  still  faulty,  hut  newspaper¬ 
men  cannot  afford  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be  per¬ 
fected.  Even  now  it  has  reached  a  stage  in  relation 
to  sports  and  spectacles  that  the  newspaper  extra  no 
longer  serves  a  useful  purpose.  On  election  announce¬ 
ments.  it  is  futile  to  expect  the  two  major  radio  chains 
to  abandon  the  place  they  have  won  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  news  services  and  newspapers.  Deprived  of 
these  sources  in  1932,  they  will  probably  make  their 
own  arrangements  to  obtain  the  returns  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  That  is  their  own  affair.  They  may 
even  organize  their  own  bulletin  news  service  and,  if 
so,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  expensive  to  operate. 
Undoubtedly,  they  will  keep  this  news  issue  as  warm 
as  possible  to  divert  attention  from  the  advertising 
battle. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  was  not  his  usual  bland  self  in  the 
address  at  Princeton.  He  was  slugging,  and  Editor 
&  PrBUSiiF.R  takes  a  modest  bow  for  the  considerable 
attention  given  by  the  radio  spokesman  to  its  recent 
utterances.  To  keep  the  record  straight,  we  wish 
to  bring  Mr.  Aylesworth  up  to  date  on  our  comment 
concerning  radio  advertising  in  newspapers,  and  the 
duty  and  rcspimsibility  incurred  by  newspapers  toward 
his  industry  in  publishing  this  advertising.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Editor  Pchi.ishkr  stated  that  in  193(t  about 
$31. 000, (too  had  been  used  by  the  radio  manufacturers 
in  newspaper  advertising,  while  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  diverted  from  newspapers  to  broadcasting 


And  the  king  said  to  him.  How  many  times 
shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  say  nothing  but 
the  truth  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord? — 
II  Chronicles,  XVIII;  15. 


totalled  approximately  $10,000,0(X).  Mr.  Aylesworth 
made  much  of  this  margin  of  $20,0(X),(X),  which,  he 
hinted,  the  newspapers  would  lose  if  they  changed 
their  policy  of  printing  programs  as  news.  He  did 
not  say,  as  this  paper  has  staterl  in  recent  weeks,  that 
1931  is  producing  no  such  margin  for  newspapers, 
due  partly  to  the  increa.se  in  broadcast  advertising, 
and  partly  due  to  continued  financial  weakness  in  the 
radio  manufacturing  industry  which  has  greatly 
reduced  its  advertising.  Present  indications  are  that 
whatever  margin  the  newspapers  had  in  19.30,  they 
will  have  little  or  none  by  July,  1931.  If  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  sets  and  parts  ever  gave  the  broadcasters 
any  rights  in  newspaper  news  columns,  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful  ethically  and  commercially,  those  rights  are  now 
well  worn  out. 

No  matter  how  the  program  problem  is  solved, 
die  place  of  the  newspaper  as  the  premier 
medium  for  retail  distribution  of  goods  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  More  than  .seven  years  ago  tliis 
journal  asked  what  the  newspapers  were  going  to  do 
alxnit  radio  broadcasting.  We  rejieat  the  (|uestion 
now.  It  is  our  view,  often  expressed  but  opposeil  by 
many  of  our  readers,  that  radio,  as  a  major  channel  of 
communications,  can  lie  operated  for  the  best  public 
service  as  an  adjunct  of  the  newspaper.  There  exist 
right  now  a  sufficient  number  of  radio-owning  news¬ 
papers  of  ample  strength  to  form  a  new  nation¬ 
wide  network,  or  two  competitive  newspaper  net¬ 
works.  There  arc  numerous  stations  which,  in  the 
public  interest,  newspapers  should  seek  to  divorce 
from  ownerships  not  competent  to  operate  them.  The 
successful  battle  that  the  Buffalo  Xews  fought  before 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  should  have  a  score 
of  counterparts,  if  the  newspapers  do  not  wish  to 
foster  by  neglect  an  instrument  which  has  tremendous 
powers  for  good  or  evil  in  political  and  business 
affairs. 

The  political  .slant  is  one  which  has  received  little 
public  attention,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  newspaper  reluctance  to  enter 
the  field.  Editors  and  publishers  who  conduct  their 
newspapers  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  political 
power  hesitate  to  entangle  themselves  in  radio. 
Under  the  present  law,  with  limited  franchises  sub¬ 
ject  to  revocation  by  a  Federal  commission  at  any 
time,  the  arena  for  political  movement  is  wide  and 
active.  The  ex-parte  feature  of  radio  .addresses  espe¬ 
cially  please  politicians,  many  of  whom  are  probably 
not  favorable  to  station  ownership  by  an  independent 
press,  and  might  make  difficult  the  obtaining  and 
operation  of  a  station  by  a  newspaper.  The  war  for 
independence  fought  by  newspapers  for  their  own 
columns  might  have  to  he  repeated  for  radio  inde¬ 
pendence.  hut  it  would  be  worth  fighting,  and  could 
lie  won. 

The  other  difficulty  cited  by  opposing  publishers  is 
that  of  maintaining  programs  worthy  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  of  the  broadcasting  privilege.  On  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  localized,  basis  this  objection  has  weight. 
With  a  newsp.Tper  radio  organization,  massing  the 
intelligence  and  the  resources  of  one  hundred  or  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  newspapers,  there  is  no  such  problem. 

The  newspaper  answer  to  the  radio  question  gets 
back  to  the  fundamental  stated  here  two  weeks  ago. 
As  now  constituted,  the  newspaper  industry  is  being 
picked  to  pieces,  unit  by  unit,  by  an  integrated,  cen¬ 
tralized,  vigorous  radio  competitor.  The  newspaper 
ran  continue  to  fight  and  lose  detached  skirmishes,  or 
it  can  win  a  decisive  battle. 


Col.  R.  R.  McCormick's  challcnflc  that  ncTt'.s- 
t-aher  cquifnient  and  ra^c  materials  arc  not 
ncarlv  cfood  enouf/h  .should  inspire  the  on¬ 
coming  f/cneration  of  journalists. 


I  ^  L 

PUBLICITY  FLARE-BACK 

N  interesting  and  instructive  story  comes  from 
Cincinnati,  this  week.  It  seems  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  agent  of  RKO  blew  into  the  city  and  im¬ 
mediately  found  fault  with  the  amount  of  free  space 
that  the  Enquirer’s  movie  critic  was  giving.  In  man¬ 
ner  characteristic  of  the  up-and-coming  space-grab¬ 
ber  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law  and, 
encountering  resistance,  immediately  swung  the  ad¬ 
vertising  club.  The  result  was  that  RKO  advertising 
was  no  longer  acceptable.  The  Enquirer  critic  re¬ 
viewed  all  movie  shows  on  their  merits  and  the 
eelitor  called  attention  of  readers  to  objectionable 
classes  of  current  films.  Criticism  of  glorified  gang¬ 
land  films  especially  brought  from  the  public  scores 
of  approving  letters. 

News  of  this  interesting  situation  presently  filtered 
into  New  York  headijuarters  of  RKO  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  that  organization  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
quickly  adjusted  the  matter.  The  incident  served  to 
make  the  Enquirer,  and  doubtless  many  other  news¬ 
papers,  much  more  conscious  of  the  need  of  rigid 
criticism  of  the  talking  picture. 

(iood  nesespapermen  zerite  straiqht,  talk 
straii/ht  and  see  straiqht  ahead. 

MOVIE  UPLIFT 

N  his  annual  report  Will  H.  Hays,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors 
of  America,  says  that  the  American  public  has 
thumbs  down  on  hard-boiled  realism  in  literature 
and  the  stage  and  the  new  generation,  rising  from 
the  jazz  age,  want  "clean,  high-purposed  entertain¬ 
ment.”  The  gangster  theme,  for  instance,  is  no  longer 
valid,  he  says. 

We  should  like  to  accept  Mr.  Hays  literally,  but 
common  sense  tells  us  that  his  report  is  only  another 
smear  of  whitewash  for  films  that,  as  he  now  admits, 
fake  up  life  as  literature  and  the  stage  have  never 
faked  it  in  history.  We  seriously  doubt  if  the  -Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  tired  of  pictures,  or  any  other 
medium  of  expression,  which  depict  life  in  terms  of 
accuracy.  W  hat  sensible  people  arc  weary  of  is  the 
false  romance,  the  vapid  and  grotesque  imitations  of 
life  and  action  that  the  film  is  dishing  out.  -Also  they 
are  tired  of  such  libels  as  the  Bancroft  picture  called 
“.Scandal  Sheet.”  Such  stuff  never  has  nor  could 
happen  among  men  with  enough  civilization  in  their 
make-ups  to  write  for  a  public  press.  While  Mr. 
H.ays  is  in  the  attitude  of  moralizing  such  clap-trap 
continues  to  gush  from  nearly  every  motion  picture 
house  in  the  land,  disgusting  alike  to  the  public  and 
intelligent  and  honest  authors  who  have  been  crowded 
out  of  the  picture  field  by  ruthless  and  sordid  fakers. 

That  roar  you  hear  is  the  nation  qroaninq 
at  the  spectacle  of  ill-concealed  talkie  adver- 
tisinq. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  EWING 

ITH  Col.  Robert  Ewing  missing.  Louisiana, 
particularly  New  Orleans,  will  not  be  the 
same.  The  character  of  the  man  was  a 
bright  spot  in  the  pattern  of  his  beloved  city  and 
state.  He  combined  some  of  the  fiery  public  spirit, 
charming  hospitality  and  picturesque  manner  of  the 
old  order  with  the  progressive  action  of  the  new 
day  in  the  South.  Col.  Ewing  seemed  to  be  a  living 
link  between  the  drowsy,  pleasure-loving  Vieux 
Carre  and  the  modern  community  with  its  sky¬ 
scrapers,  bright  lights,  smart  shopping  districts,  thriv¬ 
ing  industries  and  handsome  residential  sections. 
Great  was  his  influence. 

Col.  Ewing  came  to  national  power  and  w’as  the 
architect  of  his  own  success.  A  man  must  needs 
possess  character  to  rise  from  the  small  beginnings 
of  telegraph  messenger  boy,  obscure  telegraph  oper¬ 
ator  to  executive  positions  on  a  famous  daily  that 
later  became  his  property,  with  a  modern  extension 
of  the  activity  to  ownership  of  three  other  Louisiana 
newspapers.  His  passion  for  public  service  was  the 
secret  of  his  local  power  and  naturally  was  later 
recognized  and  employed  in  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  .Associated  Press. 
His  local  political  activities  also  became  national  in 
scope. 

Newspaperdom  will  remember  Col.  Ewing  as  a 
strong  personality,  mentally  free  and  alert,  colorful, 
vibrant,  a  true  friend  and  gracious  associate. 
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ACROZER  reeves,  New  Jersey 
•  State  Senator  and  president  of 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
elected  director-general  of  the  National 
Society,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pilgrims, 
at  the  society’s  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  Chicago,  publisher  of 
the  Shaffer  newspaper  chain,  la’st  week 
enjoyed  a  rest  on  the  Mississippi  Coast 
at  Biloxi. 

Victor  Murdock,  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  eighth  annual  Honor  Con¬ 
vocation  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Monday,  April  27. 

W.  J.  VViegel,  president  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (VV.Va.)  Times  and  IVest  Virgin¬ 
ian,  is  recovering  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

I.  Lyle  Kinmouth,  publisher  of  the 
Asbury  Fork  (N.J.)  Press,  left  after  the 
A.N.I’..^.  meetings  for  a  vacation  in  the 
Middle  W’est. 

Edwy  Reid,  publisher  of  the  Allegan 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  congratulatory  dinner  April  20  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  (iazette,  commemorating 
his  sixty-third  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

William  S.  Hunt,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Suiuiay  Call  and 
treasurer  of  the  Newark  Call  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Cornwall,  England,  seeking 
rest  after  his  recent  illness. 

Carl  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
S'ezes,  occupied  the  pulpit  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  service,  .April  26,  at  St. 
Paul’s  Methmlist  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  j.  W'.  Magee,  was  first  pastor  of 
the  Tulsa  church. 

Clarence  E.  Ilyrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(.Vrk.)  SoHt  Invest  American,  was  at 
Little  Rock  for  the  meeting,  April  27, 
by  the  State  School  Commission,  to  which 
he  was  recently  appointed  by  Gov. 
Parnell.  Its  principal  duty  is  to  devise 
measures  for  retirement  of  $22,(XX),000 
in  outstanding  bonds  of  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  .Arkansas. 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  addressed  the  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Rotary  club  April  20. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  addressed  the 
Kansas  City  chamber  of  commerce  fol¬ 
lowing  his  return  from  Europe  recently. 
Hjs  subject  was  “In  the  Lands  of  the 
Dictators.” 

Sherwood  .Anderson,  novelist  and 
playwright  who  turned  country  news¬ 
paper  editor,  urged  University  of  Chicago 
students  to  follow  him  in  his  back-to-the- 
small-town  movement  recently.  Citing 
his  experience  in  Marion,  Va.,  where 
he  has  a  newspaper,  Anderson,  said  he 
found  a  tremendous  force  for  human 
endeavor,  lacking  in  most  big  cities. 

E.  I.  Tilton,  editor  of  Brmvnsznlle 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  and  Miss  Margaret 
Renn  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  a  high  .school 
teacher,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment.  The  wedding  will  be  an  event  of 
the  summer. 


Robert  1.  Stevenson,  son  of  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  American-Republican,  is 
one  of  five  students  recently  elected  to 
The  Yale  News  Board.  Young  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  has  been  a  reporter  for 
several  summers  on  the  Waterbury 
.American,  is  a  freshman  at  Yale. 

Penelope  Perill,  literary  editor  and 
columnist  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
was  speaker  at  the  Jefferson  banquet 
held  the  past  week. 

Lucia  Giddens,  a  reporter  for  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  is  the  author 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  .April  issue 
of  “Travel.”  The  subject  is  “Student 
Life  at  Oxford.” 

Glen  Adcox  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Ez'ening  Appeal. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  and  prior  to  that  was  police 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

(jene  Newson,  reporter  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picaynne. 

Eugene  Lyons,  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow  for  the  United  Press,  addressed 
the  copyreaders’  club  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  April  23. 

Adrian  J.  Berkowitz,  formerly  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal,  who  has  been 
substituting  on  the  courthouse  beat  for 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post. 

VV’.  H.  Cooper,  United  Press  operator 
in  the  office  of  the  Birmingham  (.Ala.) 
Post,  is  spending  his  vacation  on  his 
farm  at  Buford,  Ga.  O.  .A.  Bridgman, 
of  Nashville,  is  substituting  for  him. 

P'dgar  E.  Easterly,  news  editor  of  the 
Muscatine  (Iowa)  Midxvest  Free  Press. 
and  Mrs.  Easterly  are  the  parents  of 
their  first  child,  an  eight-pound  baby  boy. 

Frederick  Rushton,  radio  editor  for 
several  years  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette,  joined  the  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Telegram  this  w'eek. 

Seth  B.  Holman,  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Netvs-Globe,  is 
seriously  ill. 

Harry  C.  Webber  of  the  Bath  (Me.) 
Times  has  issued  his  annual  “(?olf  in 
Maine”  Guide. 

Miss  Edna  Bartlett  Clarke,  assistant 
society  editor,  and  Miss  Mollie  Cullen, 
feature  writer,  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  spent  last  week¬ 
end  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  guests  of 
Miss  Clarke’s  brother,  Frank  Harring¬ 
ton  Clarke  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin.  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
-A.  F.  Smith,  day  editor  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mas.s.)  Ez'cning  Gazette,  recently 
sprained  his  ankle  while  playing  golf. 

Miss  Louise  Evans  has  resigned  as 
theatre  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Nezvs-Globe. 

Pat  Walsh  of  the  Tul.sa  World  copy 
desk,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  News. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


HROUGH  his  purchase  of  the  Rus- 
ton  (La.)  Daily  Leader,  Clarence  E. 
Faulk,  Jr.,  22,  is  the  youngest  owner  and 
publisher  of  a 
daily  newspaper 
in  Louisiana. 

Despite  h  i  s 
youth,  the  young 
man  has  had 
c  o  n  s  i  d  e  rable 
journalistic  ex¬ 
perience.  H  e 
started  his 
career  12  years 
ago  by  selling  the 
Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star  on 
the  streets. 

Later  young 
t'anlk  carried  a 
route  for  the  same  paper  which  was 
owned  and  published  by  his  father  until 
last  November.  He  held  this  job  until 
he  was  graduated  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  Practical  exneriencc  in  edi¬ 
torial  work,  advertising,  and  business 
management  was  obtained  during  the 

summer  vacations  of  his  college  years. 

.After  attending  the  University  of  the 

South  for  two  years,  young  Faulk 

entered  the  journalism  department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  last  June  from  the  latter 
school. 


BECAUSE 


Clarence  E.  Faulk 


b'rank  Baldwin,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  .Xezvark  (N.J.)  Evening  Nezvs,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  after  a  month’s 
illness. 

Hal  Sliarkey,  golf  editor  of  the  Nrw- 
ark  (N.L)  Ezrning  Nezvs.  has  returned 
to  his  duties  after  six  months  of  traveling 
in  Covering  the  winter  golf  tour  of  the 
professionals. 

Joe  H.  Curtis,  veteran  river  and  indus¬ 
trial  reporter  for  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Evening  .Appeal,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Otis  I.orton,  columnist  for  the  Tulsa 
World,  has  returned  to  Tulsa  after  cover¬ 
ing  the  state  legislature  at  Oklahoma 
City  for  the  last  three  months. 

Val  J.  Oldshue,  a  well-known  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaperman,  was  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Governor 
T’inchot.  His  salary  will  be  $3,6(X)  per 
year. 

S.  T.  R.ay,  long  connected  with  the  art 
department,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  .Star,  is 
now  doing  daily  cartoons  for  that  paper. 

T’olly  Daffron,  of  the  reportorial  staff 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  has  re¬ 
sumed  her  writing  after  returning  from 
her  wedding  trip,.  She  became  the  bride 
of  A’irginius  Newton  Miller,  several  days 

Frank  Ford,  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

William  C.  ELLIS,  secretary- 
”  treasurer  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Proz’idence 
Journal  and  Ez'ening  Bulletin,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  brief  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Garry  O’Neil  of  the  display  advertising 
staff,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  .-Imerican-Re- 
publiean,  recently  visited  relatives  in 
Gardner,  Mass. 

W’hitney  R.  W’helpley,  formerly  West¬ 
ern  vice-president  of  the  Vnited  .States 
Investor  of  Boston,  has  joined  the  United 
States  Daily.  Washington,  D.C..  as  W'est- 
ern  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Whelp- 
icy’s  headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

A  RTHUR  T.  SINNOTT.  man.aging 
_  editor  of  the  Nezvark  (N.J.)  Ez'en- 
ing  Nezvs.  is  making  plans  to  spend  a 
short  vacation  in  Europe.  He  hopes  to 
sail  earlv  in  Mav. 


What  Do  People  Like? 

Well,  people  like  people,  dogs,  fun,  prize  fighters,  families, 
pirates,  love,  New  l  ork,  roiiiance,  and  Vi  ill  Rogers. 

\oii  ran  get  all  these  elements,  and  more,  in  NeNaught 
features,  the  features  done  hy  the  stars. 

For  instance: 

VTLNDA  RILEA,  daily  strip  by  Ken  Klinic. 

O.  O.  MrINTA’RE,  dailv  and  .''unilay. 

ZOE  RECKLEYLS  Corner,  daily. 

THE  WORLD  AND  ALL.  daily  column  by  Charles  It.  Driscoll. 

JOE  I’.ALOOK.A,  ilaily  strip  by  Ken  Klin/g. 

ANDRI,^  AND  IMO(»ENE.  daily,  by  Roe  Fulkerson. 

- and  many  more. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Preident 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdam 
Gnieral  Manager 


they  love  dogs, 
they  love  .  .  • 


I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  | 

BEANS 


BIA'KV  ANII  HIS  PALS 

THE  NEW  TWO-IN- 
ONE  COLOR  PAGE 

by 

ROBERT  L.  DICKEY 


TO  BE  RELEASED 

SUNDAY,  MAY  31 

( Soturdoyt  May  30,  /or  six~ 
day  papers) 

ALREADY  TAKEN  BY 

BOSTON  POST 
BUFFALO  TIMES 
DETROIT  NEWS 
NEWARK  LfTlCER 
SAN  DIEGO  SUN 

and 

PHILADELPHIA  ENQUIRER 

C  Universal  in  its  appeal  -  -  -  > 

^  alone  in  its  field  -  -  -  full  of  > 
y  the  leaping  gaiety  of  high  > 
y  animal  spirits  -  —  ^ 

For  Terms  unit  Saniiiles,  I'leiise  Wire 

UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE- 
WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 
Monte  Botirjaily,  Gcwral  Manager 
Maximilian  Kiser.  Jr.  Frank  H.  Knapp 
2?0  KaHt  42n<l  St..  Suite  1110, 

New  York 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TtOm  Pitted  B«il«t«t»d  and  OaaUDU  Ocm- 

Kgfcfd  by  TH«  roiTOB  *  PTJBUSHEB  COMPACT. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Establithed  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
•nd  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Harlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 
EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L,  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  EIngland,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Eklitor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lnd* 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
ELlitor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  E]dwin  John¬ 
son,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruni, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fram 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg,,  Seattle,  Washington, 
International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

*‘A,N,P,A,*’  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Sise  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 16S 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field — 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  |16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  ol 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A3.C." 
circulation  as  follows: 
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Ezmistnlle  (Ind.)  Press  by  F.  R.  Peters, 
the  editor. 

Oswin  (“Uncle  Jake’’)  King,  Dallas 
sports  writer,  is  publisher  of  a  new  weekly 
magazine  devoted  to  sports  and  athletics 
at  Dallas. 

Jack  Bondurant.  aviation  editor  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Ez’ening  Appeal,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Layne  &  Bowler,  manufacturers 
of  well  machinery.  Bondurant  has  been 
with  the  Appeal  since  its  establishment  in 
1926.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the  old 
News  Scimitar,  and  at  one  time  was  city 
editor. 

Nathan  Goldberg,  who  was  former  city 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Free  Press 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the  Nezvark 
(N.J.)  Morning  Lcdncr.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  Kraehmer.  who  resigned  to  re¬ 
join  the  Ridder  Brothers’  organization. 
Hy  Goldberg,  brother  of  Nathan,  has 
been  added  to  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Nrzoark  Ezrning  News.  He  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Press. 

Harry  G.  Head,  recently  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  copy  desk,  has  joined 
the  A'c«'  Orleans  Times- Picayune. 

■Adrian  Odom,  formerly  feature  writer 
on  the  Memphis  (Tex.)  Democrat,  is 
assistant  sports  editor  on  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News-Globe. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald  gave  a  lecture  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  April  27,  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Portland,  Me.,  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Francis  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  born  April  29  Mr.  Francis  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Daily  news 
staff  and  was  formerly  on  the  suburban 
.staff  of  the  Prozddence  (R.l.)  Journal 
and  E.vening  Bulletin.  Mrs.  Francis,  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  was  Lorania  Carring¬ 
ton  King,  and  was  employed  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  Proz’idence  Ez’ening  Bulletin. 

Carl  L.  Fby.  managing  editor  of  the 
Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  has  resigned 
and  gone  to  Sioux  City,  la.,  where  he 
will  become  commercial  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune.  Mr.  Eby  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Herald  for 
the  past  two  years,  coming  here  from 
the  Nezeton  (fa.)  Nezos  where  he  was 
city  editor. 

Myra  Thomas,  editor  of  the  sunbeam 
page  of  the  Newark  .Sunday  Call,  \yill 
leave  May  30  for  a  few  weeks’  vacation 
in  Bermuda. 

Miss  Marguerite  Martin  of  Ni'zvark 
(N.J.)  .Sunday  Call  society  staff,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  after  a  vacation  in  the 
South. 

Robert  Curtis  Harper,  one  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  best  known  reporters,  has  Iteen 
forced  to  give  up  his  work  as  state  capi- 
tol  man  of  the  Times-Dispatch  staff  to 
enter  a  sanitarium. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Neely  has  been  appointed 
state  coal  oil  inspector  for  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  succeeding  Bob  Hildebrand,  Fede¬ 
ral  building  reporter  for  Memphis  Even¬ 
ing  .Appeal. 

Clarke  Wales,  formerly  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Nezvs,  has  joined  the  copv  desk  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 

Sam  Potts,  veteran  sports  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been 
ill  at  his  home  for  the  past  week. 

Frank  Wing,  former  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledner-Dispatch.  is  the 
author  of  “The  History  of  Norfolk.’’ 
which  was  recently  published  by  the 
Duke  University  Press. 

O.  J.  Hale,  general  manager  of  Oil 
Review  Publishing  Co.,  of  Sistersville, 
W.  Va.  has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  .Associated  Press.  Mr.  Hale  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  Afay  4  the  Sistersz'ille 
Daily  Revieze,  will  begin  using  A.P. 

Dick  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Po.ct.  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  and  F.d.  Meisburger.  citv  editor, 
a  member  of  the  .American  Legion  com¬ 
mittee.  for  the  observance  of  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  in  1932. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

EDWARD  T.  LEECH,  editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nezvs, 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  to  Miss  Rose  L. 
Roche,  at  noon,  April  IS,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Timothy  Roche,  Denver. 

Edwin  S.  Rutledge,  editor  of  the  Ken¬ 
ton  (O.)  News- Re  publican,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Spicer  at  Oberlin,  O.,  April  18. 

Richard  McGeorp-e  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Helen 
Lonabaugh  of  Toledo.  The  marriage 
which  took  place  four  months  ago  in 
Bowling  Green,  O.,  was  announced  last 
week. 

Allen  Tilden,  sports  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  to  Miss  Mildred 
Sprick,  also  of  Little  Rock,  April  18,  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

C.  Phillip  Donnel,  Jr.,  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Miss  Grace 
Kingsbury  Arms  were  married  on  Mon- 
daj',  April  13,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  New  London,  Conn. 

F.  Stanley  Chipman,  dramatic  writer. 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  formerly 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Blanchard  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  April  25. 

Joseph  A.  Moran,  headquarters  re¬ 
porter,  Baltimore  Sun.  formerly  of  Graf¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  to  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Kavanagh,  Baltimore,  April  28. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

E.  COMPTON,  manager  of  the 
•  Memphis  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  is  investigating  conditions  in  the 
drouth  sections  of  Arkansas. 

Glenn  Babb,  of  the  Washington  staff  of 
Associated  Press,  will  marry  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Elder  of  Keokuk,  la.,  in  June,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Babb  formerly 
was  .A.P.  correspondent  in  the  Orient  and 
worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Luther  .A.  Huston,  sales  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  addressed  the 
Bergen  County  Press  .Association  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting,  April  27,  at 
Westwood,  N.  J. 

A.  E.  Lyons,  International  News 
Service  manager  at  Kansas  City,  Robert 
W.  Reed,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Edward 
R.  Schauffler  and  Ed.  Meisburger  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  members  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
national  convention  at  Kansas  City  in 
.August. 


Columbus,  and  John  Weber,  Goliad. 
Mercedes  News-Tribune  was  awarded 
the  cup  offered  for  the  best  all-round 
weekly;  Robstozvn  Record  was  second 
and  Rockdale  Reporter  third.  Beezille 
Bee-Picayune  won  first  place  for  best 
editorial  page ;  Floresznlle  Chronicle- 
Journal,  second ;  Uvalde  Leader-News, 
third;  Robstown  Record,  fourth.  Mer¬ 
cedes  News-Tribune  also  captured  top 
honors  for  best  set  advertisements  ;  Shiner 
Gasettcr,  second ;  Rockdale  Reporter, 
third.  For  the  best  commercial  printing 
display,  San  Marcos  Record  was  first; 
Rockdale  Reporter,  second ;  San  Juan 
Sentinel,  third. 

The  association’s  annual  banquet  was 
addressed  by  Gov.  Ross  Sterling  among 
others. 

Editors  of  the  eighth  district  of  Kan¬ 
sas  will  hold  their  last  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  May  9.  Owing 
to  congressional  re-apportionment,  the 
next  meeting  of  these  editors  will  be 
called  the  fifth  district  meeting.  Eiarl 
Leedy,  editor  of  the  Sedgwick  Panto¬ 
graph  and  secretary  of  the  Eighth  Dis¬ 
trict  Editorial  Association  of  Kansas, 
Mack  Cretcher,  editor  of  the  Newton 
Journal  and  association  president,  and 
Hugh  Gresham,  editor  of  the  Cheney 
Sentinel,  formed  the  arrangement  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  OzARKiAX  Writkrs  As.sociation 
will  hold  its  spring  meeting  May  17,  18 
and  19  at  Claremore,  Okla.,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  prepared  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  president,  Carl  B.  Ike, 
Rogersville,  Mo.  Its  membership  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  new'spaper  writers. 

Douglas  V.  Martin,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  addressed  the  Muxoe 
(Ind.)  Advertising  Clur,  April  18. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Press 
.Association  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  May  7-9,  and  George  B.  Dolliver, 
president  of  the  N.E.A.,  and  W.  H.  Con¬ 
rad,  Medford  (Wis.)  Star-A^ews,  have 
been  announced  as  principal  speakers. 
The  annual  banquet  the  night  of  May  8 
with  golf  and  bridge  tournaments  are 
among  social  features  of  the  gathering. 
J.  G.  Lucas,  Madrid,  is  president. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  of  the  li'aycross 
(Ga.)  Journal -Her aid,  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Eleventh  Dis¬ 
trict  Press  Association  of  Georgia. 
Kirk  Sutlive,  editor  of  the  Blackshear 
(Ga.)  Times,  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
Folks  Huxford,  editor  of  the  Clinch 
County  (Ga.)  Nezvs,  was  named  vice- 
president.  The  annual  spring  meeting 
was  held  in  Homerville,  Ga. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

TVTILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURN.AL, 
ItA  electrical  appliance  special  section, 
12  pages,  Sunday,  .April  19. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Nezvs,  April 
25,  .Automotive  edition,  20  pages. 

IVayncsboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald, 
\A-page  Community  Fair  Edition  on 
.April  21. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  28-page 
rotogravure  section  produced  by  the 
Hartford  Junior  League  for  charity 
purposes,  April  21. 

FI  Dorado  (.Ark.)  Daily  .Verer,  special 
edition  .April  26,  State  convention  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
.Association. 

White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
annual  spring  real  estate  and  home 
building  edition,  100  pages,  April  15. 

The  Bellefontaine  (O.)  Examiner, 
Feb.  10,  theatre  edition,  20  pages. 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram. 
.April  10,  Elks’  Booster  Edition,  special 
section,  seven  pages. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

HE  South  Texas  Pres.s  .Associa¬ 
tion  concluded  its  two-day  annual 
meeting  with  election  of  Henry  Reese 
III,  23-year-old  editor  of  the  Gonzales 
Daily  Inquirer,  as  president  to  succeed 
T.  Littleton  Tally  of  the  Goliad  Ad- 
z-ance  Guard.  V.  F.  Norris  of  Thorn- 
dale  was  elected  vice-president.  Charles 
E.  Davis  and  Fred  Herndon,  both  of 
San  .Antonio,  were  re-elected  treasurer 
and  secretary,  respectively.  Directors 
elected  include  Julian  Lacrosse,  Del  Rio; 
W.  T.  Curtis,  San  Benito;  Henry  Hurr, 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

HE  Berrien  County  Record,  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Mich.,  a  weekly  64  years  old, 
was  sold  to  Arthur  B.  McClure,  its 
former  owner,  April  25.  The  Record 
has  had  seven  owners  in  as  many  years. 
McClure  purchased  the  paper  from 
.Arthur  E.  Price  and  Harry  L.  Hayden. 
Hayden  has  bought  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

Jo  Ferguson,  Oklahoma  state  senator 
for  the  Pawnee  countv  district,  has 
iKiught  the  Cleveland  (Okla.)  American. 
Until  recently  Senator  Ferguson  has 
been  with  the  management  of  the  Paw¬ 
nee  Courier-Dispatch,  but  for  several 
months  he  has  been  out  of  the  editorial 
business. 


SCHOOLS 

ACK  FISCHER.  Amarillo,  Tex., 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Daily,  newspaper  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Oklahoma.  He  will  succeed^  Dick 
Pearce.  Other  staff  members ;  (ieorge 
Massey.  Oklahoma  City,  business  man¬ 
ager  ;  William  Moore,  Nowata,  editor 
of  the  U  hi rlzvind.  comic  magazine,  and 
Olliebell  Collins.  Norman,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Whirlwind. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

WITH  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Cook. 

formerly  of  New  A'ork  City,  as  co¬ 
editors,  a  new  weekly,  the  Machias  (N.Y.) 
Sentinel,  made  its  first  appearance  on 
-April  10.  Machias  has  been  without  a 
weekly  for  two  years.  The  Cooks  form¬ 
erly  operated  newspapers  in  Rock  Creek. 
O..  and  New  .Albion,  la.  Recently  they 
were  with  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald. 
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New  Conditions 
Demand  a 
New  Treatment 


Ordinary 
News  Face 


•  Before  the  days  of  the  extensive  use  of  halftones  in  news¬ 
papers,  a  light  news  face  was  generally  used.  •  Today,  when 
more  pictures  and  blacker  headlines  are  used  in  newspapers, 
a  slightly  heavier  news  face  should  be  used. 

•  However,  a  news  face  can  be  too  dark  as  well  as  too  light 
for  easy  readability. 

•  The  “happy  medium”  of  color  tone  and  the  normal  construc¬ 
tion  of  Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face  are  two  reasons  why 
hundreds  of  newspapers — including  many  that  are  nationally 
famous — have  found  it  really  profitable  to  modernize  with 
Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face.  You  should  have  your  FREE 
copy  of  Intertype’s  New  “2-in-l”  Booklet. 

INTERTYPE  MODERN  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  RUN 
SMOOTHLY  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES. 


For  Greater 
Reader  Interest 
Change  to 


360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave. ;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Ave. ;  Boston,  80  Federal  St. ;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London,  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 
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WHALEN  APPOINTS  325  TO  SPONSOR 

A.F.A.  CONVENTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Leading  City  Executives  Accept  Places  on  Co-operating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Meeting  of  Week  of  June  14 — Expects  Convention 
Will  Assume  Greater  Importance  Than  Ever  Before 

Grover  a.  WHALEX  this  week  J  McLean 

...  ,  f  Richard  1).  Brixey  (.eneral  Samuel  Me- 

announced  the  selection  of  a  com-  jan,„  T.  Unadhent  Rilierts 
mittee  of  325  leading  New  York  city  Charles  J.  Brodie  Frank  Melville 

executives  who  will  sponsor  the  27th  Hiram  S.  iSrovim  Ward  Melville 

,  ..  r  *1  \  Tames  W  nght  Brown  Herman  A.  Metz 

annual  convention  (if  the  Advertising  j  Brown  J.  P.  Meyer 

Federation  of  .Xmerica,  to  be  held  at  the  i.£wis  H.  Brown  Charles  Milirrim 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  the  week  lieginning  John  Scott  Brown-  Gardner  11  Miller 
June  14.  Mr.  Whalen  is  chairman  of  johlf  Burke  KoWt  H.  Montgom- 

the  New  York  cooperating  committee.  )  ames  I.  Hush  ery 

"Because  of  the  part  that  well  directed  William  F.  Carey  Franklin  D.  Mooney 

J  «..  ■»  ^lo..  .'n  Newcomo  Carlton  Ktigene  F.  Moran 

advertising  can  and  must  plav  in  stimu-  j  carroll  lohn  W.  Morgan 

lating  buying  demands,  Mr.  W  halen  j.  m.  Cecil  William  Fellowes 

said,  "the  27th  annual  convention  of  the  Harry  H.  Charlea  Morgan  jr. 

.WvertisiMB  Fedcratum  of  America  will  S,  M  SSS'i" 

assume  an  importance  probably  greater  gversley  Childs  Samuel  Mundheim 

than  that  of  any  previous  gatherings  of  Willmr  T.  Chollar  Frank  C.  Munson 

rtlic  f.oaa-erfiil  faro-atii zation  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Charles  E.  Murphy 

this  powerlul  organizat  on.  Wcnddl  P.  Colton  Fred  .A.  Muschm- 

"ThlS  convention  will  bring  together  l-rederick  H.  Cone  helm 

from  the  whole  United  States  executives  George  B.  Cortelyou  Benjamin  H.  Namm 
from  retail,  manufacturing,  financial  and  Stuart  H^^Cmvan 

industrial  enterprises  of  every  aescrip-  Frank  L.  Crocker  H.  M.  Nussbaum 

tion,  T)esides  representatives  of  every  Patrick  Crowlev  Adolph  S.  Ochs 

rif  <»iich  as  ncws-  Bohert  J.  Cuddihy  Clarence  P.  Odell 

medium  Ot  ®  George  Cullinan  Hugh  A.  O’Donmll 

papers,  mapazinp,  direct  mail,  outdoor.  ^  Cummings  John  J.  O’Donnell 

radio  broadcasting,  directory  reference  Henry  J.  Davenport  M.  C.  O'Hearn 

media,  specialties,  motion  pictures,  etc.  Havjd  M.  liavics  C.  J  Op^nheim 

-The  announced  pnrp„«  of  the  con-  “SS  ten''a”ro,..M 

ventifin  is  a  better  understanding  of  ad-  Howard  Davis  .\lhinn  I,.  Page 

vertising  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say-  .Townh  P  Day  William  S  Paley 

i„B  that  when  this  mderttandine  ha.  jS' p"  c™*"”'” 

been  reached  by  a  suincient  number  ot  c.  E.  Dennev  Tfarvey  A.  Patterson 

executives  this  demand  of  which  I  have  William  T.  Dewart  A.  C.  Pearson 

spoken  will  begin  to  make  itself  felt  with  nl^D^ck  Fremont^^c'  Pick 

increasinfi^  vigor.  ^  Arthur  O.  Dillmheck  I-eoTwId  Philipp 

G.  Ly*in  Sumner,  president  of  the  G.  Charles  H.  Dillin?-  T-ewis  F.  Pierson 

Lynn  Sumner  Company,  gtmeral  chair-  A.TPowe’^r* 

man  of  the  program  committee,  has  re-  i.  r  pudley  John  C.  Powers 

ceived  acceptances  from  a  number  of  T.ee  t.  Eastman  John  O.  Powers 

leading  figures  who  will  appear  on  the  Pridda7““ 

general  programs  of  the  Federation,  g  p  Eilert  Marvin  D.  R.ie 

Eighteen  departmental  meetings  will  be  Orr  J.  Elder  Roiiert  K.  Ramsav 

held  on  Tuesday  of  the  convention  week,  Douglas  I  Elliman  'y'"*?.*"  Rfnkin 

*  .  t-  r  _  T.awrence  Tl.  Elliman  G.  Allen  Reeder 

representing  as  many  phases  ot  adver-  Englander  William  C.  Redheld 

tising.  William  H.  English  .\rthur  M.  Reis 

The  program  committee  represents  all  Mitchell  L.  Erlanger  Samuel  W.  Reybum 

'  y  TT  ‘a.  J  _  George  Ethridge  Stanley  Rrsor 

sections  of  the  United  States,  and  is  james  A.  Farley  Frank'  J.  Reynolds 

bending  every  effort  towards  making  this  Frank  M.  Firor  George  \\\  Reynolds 

convention  a'  sipnificant  factor  in  stimu-  Franklin  M.  Fisher  E.  R.  Richardson 

lating  proper  thinking  al^ut  advertising  )'„i';rE.''Ridd^"' 

as  an  important  contribution  towards  T.ewis  W.  Flaunlachcr  \’icior  v.  Ridder 

business  recovery.  K.  C.  Fogg  ^ilip  Ritter 

_  e  ...U.ew  oAvasA  rtM  A.  S.  Frccd  Herbert  1).  Robbins 

The  names  of  those  who  will  serve  on  xosei*  H.  Friedlander  Tacoh  Rupinri 

the  committee  follow ;  Israel  Friedkin  .  Frank  Ruisvk 

Ernest  W.  Alexander  Victor  A.  i.ersner  Friendly  Frederi'-k  B.  Ryan 

T»uis  H.  Frohman  '  "  ‘ 

George  W.  Gair 


A.  C.  Allen 
J.  William  Atherton 
ileorge  J.  .\tw«Il 
T.  C.  .\uchincloss 
M.  H.  Aylesworth 
Tules  S.  Bache 
Lloyd  W.  Baillie 
Bruce  Barton 
Neal  Dow  Becker 
Edward  Lyman  Bill 
Tames  G.  Blaine 
J*aul  Block 
Robert  E.  Blum 
Sidney  Blumenthal 
Herbert  L.  Bodman 
I..  M.  Boomer 
Willis  H.  Booth 
Bertram  H.  Borden 
Horace  Bowker 


Harry  E.  I.esan 
Madison  H.  I..e»is 
Tracy  H.  T.ewis 
.\dolph  T.cwisohn 
Tsaac  T  ilierman 
TTernard  I.ichtenlierg 
Ray  Lone 
Thomas  E.  I,ovejoy 
TTenrv  Robinson  t.uce 
Bernarr  Macfadden 
TTenry  Matidel 
.Tames  M.  Mathes 
T.ee  W.  Maxwell 
v.  H.  Mavnard 
’I.  K.  'TeCann 
T.  F.  McCarthy 
Thomas  H.  Mclnner- 
nev 

H.  P.  McKennev 


I  lavid  J.  Mct-ean 
(ieneral  Samuel  Me- 
Ri  lierts 

Frank  Melville 
Ward  Slelville 
Herman  A.  Metz 
J.  1’.  Meyer 
Charles  Milgrim 
fiardner  H.  Miller 
Sidney  Z.  Mitchell 
Robt'rt  H.  Montgom¬ 
ery 

Franklin  D.  Mooney 
Eugene  F.  Moran 
John  W.  Morgan 
William  Fellowes 
Morgan  jr. 

Malcolm  Muir 
Jacob  P.  Muller 
Samuel  Mundheim 
Frank  C.  Munson 
Charles  E.  Murphy 
Fred  A,  Musclien- 
heim 

Benjamin  H.  Namm 
Conde  Nast  •  ‘ 
Clarence  D.  Newell 

B.  M.  Nussbaum 
.Vdolph  S.  Ochs 
Clarence  P.  Odell 
Hugh  A.  O’Donnell 
Tohn  J.  O’Donnell 
M.  C.  O’Hearn 

C.  J.  Opnenheim 
Ivce  E.  Olwell 
John  Clvde  (Tswald 
.\lhinn  I..  Page 
William  S.  Paley 
Eugene  W.  Parsons 
Joseph  Paterno 
iTarvey  A.  Patterson 
A.  C.  Pearson 

T..  T.  Pease 
Fremont  C.  Peck 
l.eo|wld  Philipp 
T.ewis  E.  Pierson 
Tames  TI.  Post 
A.  J.  Powers 
John  C.  Powers 
John  O.  Powers 
Herbert  T..  Pratt 
J.  E.  Pridday 
vfarvin  1).  R.ie 
Roliert  E.  Ramsav 
William  H.  Rankin 
G.  .Mien  Reeder 
William  C.  Reilbeld 
.\rthur  M.  Reis 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
Stanley  Resor 
Frank  J.  Reynolds 
George  W.  Riynolds 
E.  R.  Richarflson 
William  L.  Rickari* 
Joseph  E.  Ridder 
\’iclor  T.  Ridder 
Philip  Ritter 
Herbert  1).  Knhbins 
Tacoh  RupiKTt 
•  Frank  Russek 
Frederi'-k  B.  Ryan 
Charles  il.  Sabin 
E.  C.  Sr.ms 


FIRST  A.E.F.  SHELL  RETURNED 
TO  SERGT.  ARCH,  GUNNER 

'T’HE  Indianapolis  Star  was 
largely  responsible  for  recover¬ 
ing  for  Sergt.  Alex  Arch  of  South 
Bend,  the  first  American  soldier 
to  fire  a  shot  in  the  World  war, 
the  first  shell  that  he  fired. 

Arch,  who  was  in  Indianapolis 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  disclosed 
in  an  interview  that  after  the  shot, 
Floyd  Gibbons,  nationally  known 
author  and  lecturer,  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shell  and  had  never 
returned  it.  After  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  ill  the  Star,  Gibbons  was 
reached  in  New  York  and  he  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  taken  the  shell 
to  prevent  its  being  lost  and  had 
never  lieen  able  to  locate  Arch 
afterwards  to  return  it. 

The  news  stories  resulted  in 
Gibbons  returning  the  highly  pol¬ 
ished  shell  to  Arch  after  thirteen 
years. 


T'rank  E.  Gannett 
Aaron  Gantz 
Harvey  I).  Gibson 
James  S.  Gilliert 
Bernard  F.  Gimt)el 
S.  Robert  Glassford 
John  L.  Golden 
Julian  Goldman 
William  Goldman 
\alh.Tn  Goldmann 
M.  Preston  Goodfel- 
low 

Philip  G.  Gossler 
William  T.  Grant 
.\rchihald  R.  Grau- 
stein 

Charles  C.  Green 
Peter  Grimm 
Murry  Guggenheim 
Howard  S.  Hadden 
Walter  Hammitt 
< '.eneral  James  G. 

Harbord 

John  N.  Harman 
George  E.  Harris 
S.am  H.  Harris 
John  A.  Harris 
Frank  W.  Harwood 
John  H.  Hawley 


John  MeE.  Bowman  F.  A.  McKowne 
George  P.  Brett  jr.  Charles  I.  Mcl.augh- 
Arthur  Brisbane  lin 


Jean  Palou 
Fashion 
Articles 


Linotype  Mailbag 


“More  Volume,  More  Profit” 

"You  will  probably  be  interested  to 
know  with  Just  what  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  the  Linotype  is  being  used  In 
my  plant. 

’’The  machine  was  installed  some 
months  ago  and  I  have  noticed  a 
marked  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
business  since  that  time.  Of  course  I 
can  not  definitely  say  that  the  Lino¬ 
type  has  been  entirely  responsible  for 
this  increase,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
Linotype  has  proved  a  great  factor  In 
helping  me  take  care  of  this  Increased 
volume. 

“Not  only  has  my  gross  volume  of 
business  increased,  but  also  my  sales 
show  a  larger  margin  of  profit  than 
before,  which  I  believe  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  time  saved  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  .  .  . 

“When  the  machine  was  first  In¬ 
stalled  It  was  an  expierlment.  more  or 
less,  to  me.  but  I  am  surely  convinced 
now  that  It  Is  a  paying  proposition.” 

Alfred  W.  Petersen 
Merced,  California 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

12.00  W,  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Michael  Schaap 
Max  Schling 
George  A.  Schmidt 
H.  Schuengel 
Henry  Blackman  Sell 
Alexander  R.  Sharton 
r.  G.  Sheffield 
Frank  J.  Sheridan,  jr 
I-ee  Shubert 
William  D.  M.  Sim¬ 
mons 

Franklin  Simon 
Roliert  E.  Simon 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  jr 
John  Sloan 
Matthew  S.  Sloan 
Charles  C.  Small 
R.  A.  C.  Smith 
J.  Barstow  Smull 
.\rthur  S.  Somers 
Sir  'T.  Ashley  Sparks 
A.  Lincoln  Stadler 
Olin  J.  Stephens 
Fred  Sterry 
Edwin  A.  Stillman 
Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
I-awrence  L.  Strauss 
G.  Lynn  Sumner 
Davi^  V.  Sutton 


Will  H.  Hays 
-Vugust  Heckscher 
Richard  Heilman 
Robert  Henck 
William  M.  Hewitt 
Tracy  Higgins 
John  W.  Hiltman 
Ralph  Hitz 
Kenneth  .Slawson 
llobl.s 

Kenneth  C.  Hogate 
Rossiter  Holbrook 
Roy  C.  Hclliss 
.\rthur  Hopkins 
Louis  J.  Horowitz 
Herliert  S.  Houston 
Henry  Hoyne 
Charles  W.  Hoyt 
R.  A.  Huber 
S  W.  Huff 
Charles  L.  Huisking 
I'led  W.  Hume 
Richard  Jacckel 
William  H.  Johns 
David  C.  Johnson 
Ralph  Jonas 
Rohclifr  V,  Jones 
William  B.  Joyce 
Joseph  Katz 
Louis  G.  Kaufman 
K.  Ketcham 
Frank  Kiernan 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
John  C.  Knapp 
I  lavid  IT.  Knott 
Edgar  Koliak 
.\.  J.  Kohler 
William  T.  Koch 
.\.  IT.  Kudner 
Charles  C.  l  ane 
Clarence  L.  Law 
Philip  I.e  Beutillier 
John  J.  T.cddy 
Montague  T.ee 
.\rthur  I.ehman 
IT.  B.  Le  Quattc 


H.  R.  Swartz 
Benjamin  J.  Sweet- 
land 

John  A.  Sweetser 
( iage  E.  Tarbell 
Charles  William 
Taussig 

Thompwn 
K(  hert  Tinsman 
William  H.  Todd 
R.  E.  Tomlinson 
J.  H.  Towne 
Ralph  Trier 
Tames  R.  Trowhridee 
Malcolm  G.  Van  Vrs. 
dale 

General  Cornelius 
V'anderhilt 
William  T.  Verito 
Kurt  H.  Volk 
Richard  H.  W.Tldn 
James  .Mhert  Wales 
Elisha  W.ilker 
Eltinge  F.  Warner 
John  J.  Watson 
Thomas  J.  Watsrn 
Theodore  Weicker 
C.  Morton  Whitman 
Ernest  H.  Wiener 
Laiuis  Wiley 
J(  hn  .\.  Wilkens 
Arthur  Williams 

A.  P.  Williams 
Clark  Williams 
Thomas  Williams 
Joseph  Wilshire 

B.  C.  Wilson 
Edwin  Bird  Wilson 
I'rederic  T.  Wood 
W.  H.  Woodin 
Clarence  M.  Woolley 
John  Howie  Wright 
T.  Yon  Ziekursch 
Adolph  Zukor 


JOINS  U.P.  STAFF 

I.eonard  H.  .Arnold  has  resigned  as 
assistant  general  news  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  has  joined 
the  New  York  news  staff  of  the  United 
Press.  Mr.  Arnold  was  formerly  with 
the  .Vac  York  Telegram,  Philadelphia 
Reeord.  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post, 
and  the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Daily 
Press. 

POLISH  EDITOR  VISITS 

Peter  Lot,  editor  of  the  Krakmv  (Po¬ 
land)  fllustrafed  Daily  Xezes,  was  a  visi¬ 
tor  in  Toledo  last  week.  Mr.  Lot  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  America. 


Look  closely 

at  your  halftone  work 


Your  advertisers  do 


Try 


Morley  Mats 


Samples  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
Please  specify  gauge,  shrink,  and  number 
of  casts  per  mat,  and  send  us  a  copy  of 
your  newspaper. 
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Advertising  Agencies 


REFUSED  MILLIONS 


Fuller  Say*  Truth  in  AdTertUing  Stand 
Merit*  Honor* 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  revenue 
has  been  refused  by  reputable  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  demanded  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising,  Hector  Fuller  of  New  York,  told 
the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  in  an 
address,  this  week. 

"1  hear  people  speaking  of  the  ‘adver¬ 
tising  game.’  Advertising  is  not  a  game, 
but  one  of  the  sciences  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  made  the  American  people 
the  best  informed,  the  best  dressed,  the 
liest  fed  and,  so  far  as  material  things 
go.  blessed  with  the  greatest  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  any  people  on  earth,” 
he  said. 

“It  was  John  Wanamaker  who  first 
•nailed  to  his  advertising  mast  the  banner 
of  truth.  By  that  very  act  he  made  him¬ 
self  the  outstanding  merchandiser  of  our 
country. 

“We  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to 
the  newspapers  for  the  high  stand  they 
have  taken  and  steadfastly  maintained.” 

12,500  DeVaux-Hall  Car*  Ordered 

James  Houlihan,  advertising  counsel 
of  l)e\’aux-Kall  Motors  Corporation,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
announced  in  the  latter  city  .April  22  that 
Norman  DeVaux,  president,  had  in¬ 
formed  stockholders  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Oakland  orders  for  12,.MX)  cars 
for  shipment  in  .April,  May  and  June  are 
on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  DeVaux  expressed  optimism  regard¬ 
ing  business  conditions  and  declared  he 
believed  the  organization  would  show 
minimum  monthly  profits  of  $150,0(10  in 
May  and  June. 


Urge*  Export  Adverti*ing 

Pittsburgh  exjwrters  were  urged  to 
make  a  strong  bid  at  this  time  through 
advertising  for  trade  in  foreign  countries 
by  Franklin  Johnston  of  New  York, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
porter,  in  an  address  before  the  foreign 
trade  council  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  April  24. 


Fitxgerald  Branch  Move* 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  is  being  moved 
from  415  Lexington  Avenue  to  the 
Chrysler  Building.  R.  A.  Stevens, 
manager  of  this  office,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president.  The  main  office  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Southern  Building,  New 
Orleans. 


“Smart*port'’  To  Hick*  Agency 

Cohen  Bros.  Corporation.  New  York, 
makers  of  “Smartsport"  knitted  suits 
and  frocks,  are  inaugurating  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  trade  and  class  pub¬ 
lications.  The  advertising  will  be  placed 
by  the  Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York. 


A.  B.  Finger  Join*  Pain-Hall 

A.  B.  Finger,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Yau  Francisco  Examiner,  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Herald,  and  the  Mogensen  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  associated  with  Pain-Hall 
Company,  which  in  the  future  will  be 
known  as  Finger-Hall,  Ltd,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Puro  Filter  Begin*  Campaign 

Puro  Filter  Corporation  of  New  York 
City  has  retained  Reimers  &  Whitehill, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  as  advertising  coun¬ 
sel.  A  newspaper  campaign  in  New 
York  City  has  begun. 


Radio  In*titute  To  Gale  die  Piet*ch 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Radio  Institute  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Catalogues,  folders,  and 
national  magazines  will  be  used. 


Hall  Lippincott  Join*  Agency 

Hall  Lippincott  has  joined  the  research 
staff  of  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  general  sales  division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  wholesale. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


HAT  this  country  needs  is  fewer 
”  comfortable  chairs,”  a  speaker  told 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
at  its  Detroit  convention  this  week.  The 
same  thought  must  have  occurred  to 
many  a  convention  speaker  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  his  audience. 

*  *  V 

DUT  many  an  advertising  man  has 
found  his  chair  plenty  uncomfortable 
during  the  last  year. 

*  *  * 

'T'HE  idea  reminds  us  of  the  busy  Cin- 
■*-  cinnatian  who  sold  more  insuranqe 
than  any  other  of  his  company’s  men 
throughout  the  nation.  He  used  to  say 
that  his  wife  learned  the  secret  of  his 
success  from  an  old-clothes  man  who 
came  around  occasionally.  “Your  hus¬ 
band,”  commented  the  latter,  “wears  out 
his  trousers  at  the  ankles,  but  not  in  the 
seat.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  ND  at  the  4-A.  convention  in  Wash- 
ington  a  speaker,  using  the  Scotch 
saying.  “Where  MacGregor  sits  is  the 
head  of  the  table,”  urged  that  every  large 
agency  should  develop  a  “MacGregor” 
— a.  sort  of  super-Scotchman,  we  gather 
— at  the  head  of  its  space  department. 
Any  special  representative  would  reply 
that  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  used 
pretty  generally  already. 

♦  •  ♦ 

CONSIDER,  for  instance,  the  letter 
received  by  a  small-city  publisher 
from  a  well-known  advertising  agency 
which  complained  that  a  four-column 
advertisement  had  brought  only  38  in¬ 
quiries  “at  an  average  cost  of  $1.55 
when  compared  with  advertiser’s  news¬ 
paper  average  of  $1.” 

"You  would  possibly  consider  it  un¬ 
reasonable  if  we  asked  you  to  re-run  the 
entire  advertisement,”  said  the  letter, 
“but  in  view  of  the  showing  we  feel 
justified  in  requesting  a  complimentary 
insertion  of  the  attached  248-line  adver¬ 
tisement  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  cost  of 
inquiries  down  to  a  figure  where  your 
publication  can  again  be  given  consider¬ 
ation  on  future  schedules.” 

The  publisher’s  reply  was:  “I  regret 
to  advise  you  that  our  rate  card  makes 
no  provision  for  publication  of  adver¬ 
tisements  except  at  the  published  card 
rate.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 


^NLY  some  999,962  amateur  (and 
professional)  copy  writers  will  feel 
the  pang  that  goes  with  rejected  copy 
when  the  Camel  cigarette  contest  awards 
are  announced  in  another  week  or  there- 
al)OUts.  Thirty-eight  connoisseurs  of 
cellophane  will  divide  $50,(XX)  in  cash 
prizes,  and  the  rest  of  the  million  en¬ 
tries  will  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  pictures  in  the  smoke.  Substantial 
increases  in  sales  are  reixirted  to  have 
accompanied  the  advertising  campaign 
which  began  with  announcement  of  the 
prize  offer. 

*  *  * 

A  WOMAN  who  killed  herself  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  carried  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  of  an  undertaker 
with  her,  and  her  body  was  later  taken 
to  the  advertiser’s  establishment.  What 
the  moral  is  we’re  not  sure.  Clippings 
describing  the  case  arc  reproduced  in  a 
circular  distributed  by  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  an  affiliation  of  funeral 
directors. 

*  *  * 

HAT  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
”  largest  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  undertaken  on  a  single  food 
product  is  being  used  to  announce  the 
incorporation  of  vitamin  1)  in  bread 
manufactured  by  the  (General  Baking 
Company  in  accordance  with  a  process 
recently  developed  by  the  Paediatric  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  of  Toronto. 

The  bread  was  first  introduced  to  the 
public  on  March  16  in  Boston  where  two 
of  the  company’s  bakeries  are  located. 
The  New  York  campaign  began  April 
13.  The  plan,  as  outlined  by  Frederic  H. 
Frazier,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Baking  Company,  calls  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  new  process  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  plants  throughout  the 


country  as  fast  as  possible,  with  heavy 
advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  in  each 
case.  Opening  announcements  are  double 
pages,  to  be  followed  by  full-page  and 
other  large  copy  throughout  the  next 
several  weeks.  Radio  and  circulars  are 
also  used,  with  special  advertising  to  doc¬ 
tors  and  dentists. 

It  is  expected  ultimately  to  grant  sub¬ 
licenses  to  bakeries  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  the  company  does  not  reach. 

«  *  * 

ER.  SQUIBB  &  SONS  was  one  com- 
•  pany  that  did  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
crease  its  advertising  appropriation  in 
1930.  Including  subsidiaries,  it  spent 
$3,182,470.26  for  advertising,  the  largest 
such  expenditure  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  it  was  reported  to  stockholders 
this  week  by  Carleton  H.  Palmer,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  year  showed  increased  sales 
and  net  profits,  after  all  charges,  of 
$1,571,648.67,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

A  comparison  with  1929  profits  was  not 
made  because  of  consolidation  with  sub¬ 
sidiaries  during  the  year,  but  satisfaction 
witli  the  company’s  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  first  quarter  of  1931.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  having  made  “our  usual  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditure  for  advertising.” 
The  quarter  showed  25  per  cent  increase 
in  net  profit  for  the  parent  company  and 
its  American  and  Canadian  subsidiaries, 
reports  of  European  subsidiaries  not  be¬ 
ing  available. 

In  addition  to  increasing  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  company  guaranteed  employment 
to  its  workers,  maintained  wage  scales, 
and  reduced  the  working  week  to  five 
days.  The  last  measure,  Mr.  Palmer  re¬ 
ported,  resulted  in  greater  efficiency,  and 
actually  decreased  labor  costs  per  dollar 
of  business  done.  The  Squibb  advertising 
is  handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia. 


Kudner*  Off  To  Europe 

Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  and  Company,  advertising  agency 
with  headquarters  at  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  was  to  sail 
May  2  on  the  He  de  France  for  a  six- 
week  tour  of  the  agency’s  Eurc^an 
offices.  He  is  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Shuyler  Kudner,  advertising 
manager  of  College  Humor,  and  will 
meet  \Irs.  Kudner  in  London,  where  she 
went  some  weeks  ago. 


Chry*ler  Expand*  Knoble’*  Duties 

Cliff  Knoble,  director  of  advertising  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Chrysler  Sales  Corporation  also.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  recently  by  J.  W. 
Frazer,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
latter  organization. 


Bostonian*  Hear  Lowell  Thomas  • 

One  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  .-Kpril  22  to 
hear  Lowell  Thomas,  well-known  war 
correspondent  and  writer.  Mr.  Thomas’ 
talk  consisted  of  anecdotes  of  his  travels. 


Cordova  Shop*  To  Addison  Var* 

The  Cordova  Shops,  Inc.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  fine  leatherware,  will  use  class 
magazines  this  fall  through  Addison 
\’ars,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Frigisink,  manufactured  by  J.  F. 
Weinheimer,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  will  also  be 
placed  by  .Addison  Vars,  Inc. 


Mulhern  Into  Retail  Advertising 

Donald  Mulhern,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Star-Eagle  in  Newark  and  dra¬ 
matic  writer  for  Paul  Block  newspapers, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark  department 
store. 

Mark*  Leave*  Boston  Agency 

The  advertising  agency  of  Glaser  & 
Marks,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  H.  J. 
Marks  having  sold  his  interest  in  the 
business.  No  changes  have  been  made 
in  organization,  location  or  clients. 


HEADS  DETROIT  AD-CRAFT 


John  B.  Gaughen  of  Capper  Public*, 
tion*  I*  Elected  President 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ad-Craft 
Club  of  Detroit,  John  B.  Gaughen  was 
elected  president.  Mr.  Gaughen  is  De- 
troit  manager  of 
Senator  Arthur 
Capper’s  publica¬ 
tions.  The  other 
officers  elected 
were : 

First  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Emanuel  (j, 
Frank,  Fechei- 
mer,  Frank  & 
Spedden,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency; 
second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Burt  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Adver- 

JoHN  B.  Gaughen  tisers  Incorpor¬ 
ated  :  treasurer, 
Herbert  Ponting,  Detroit  News;  secre¬ 
tary,  Israel  Himelhoch,  Brothers  &  Co. 

Harold  M.  Hastings  continues  as  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  .'\d-Craft  Club, 
whose  head(|uarters  are  in  2237  Book 
Tower. 

The  retiring  president  is  Charles  H. 
McMahon,  assistant  vice-president.  First 
National  Bank.  He  continues  as  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Gaughen.  the  new  president,  will 
serve  two  years,  by  virtue  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  membership. 


Oil  Company  Stage*  Contest 

board  of  three  will  judge  letters 
entered  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  find  out  whether  news¬ 
paper  readers  prefer  a  serious  or  flippant 
note  in  its  advertising.  Entries  will  be 
judged  by  Lou  E.  Holland,  Kansas  City, 
past  president  of  the  .Associated  .Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World :  L.  N.  IHint. 
head  of  the  school  of  pournalism,  Uni- 
versitv  of  Kansas  and  T-.  A.  Justus,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Tulsa  World. 


Luciu*  Beebe  Account  To  Jone* 

Frank  H.  Tones,  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  chosen  to  handle  the 
account  of  I.ucius  Beebe  &  Sons  of  that 
city,  dealer  in  Vici  kid. 


AD  TIPS 


Erwin,  Wnsey  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  2.10  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  la  aending  out  newapaper 
eontraeta  on  Indian  Ileflnlng  Company,  Law- 
reneevllle.  Illinola. 

Fuller  k  Smith  k  Roaa.  Inc.,  l.VIl  Euclid 
avenue,  fTeveland,  Ohio.  Will  make  up  llat» 
during  May,  uaing  newapapers.  magaalnea  and 
trade  papera  on  the  Print*  Blederman  Company. 
(Teveland.  iiinniifaeturera  of  wonien’a  apparel. 

Hanff-Ketager,  Inc.,  Paramount  building,  New 
York  City.  Will  make  up  ilata  during  June 
and  Peeemher,  naing  newapapera  on  A.  k  M. 
Karaghenaian,  Ine.,  New  York  City,  manufac- 
tiirera  of  the  (lUllatan  Itug, 

Hick*  Advertiaing-  Agency,  .’i2  Vanderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
the  Stroock  Manufacturing  Company.  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  makera  of  Stroock'*  Camel  Hair, 
IJama  and  Caahniere  Clotha. 

Frank  Kieman  k  Co.,  41  Malden  Ijine.  New 
York  City.  Will  make  up  ilata  during  May. 
uaing  niagar.inea  and  trade  paper*  on  Cornlah 
Wire  Company,  New  York  City,  maniifactupet* 
of  radio  wire  product*. 

Lord  k  Thomai  and  Logan.  Olil  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Said  to  he  planning  to 
uae  a  Hat  of  newapapera  on  Beatrice  Creamery 
Company,  Chicago. 

Xatteaon.  Fogarty  k  Jordan.  107  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  la  laaiilng  order*  to  newi- 
papera  in  connection  with  their  radio  program 
on  Blue  lUhiHm  Malt,  Premier  Malt  Company, 
Chicago. 

Frank  Preabroy  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Will  make  up  list*  during 
May  and  Octol)er.  uaing  newapapera,  magnalne* 
and  dlreet  iiy  mall  on  the  Aluminum  Cooking 
I'tenall  Company,  New  Kenaington,  Pa.,  inann- 
factiirer*  of  Wear-Ever  aluminum  cooking 
utenaila. 

Proctor  &  Collier  Company,  Ino,,  McMillan 
atrwt  at  Beailiiig  Boad,  Cincinnati,  Olilo.  Will 
niiike  up  Ilata  on  The  Crtisley  Badio  Coriiora- 
tlou,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer*  of  radio  re- 
cidvera.  during  May  or  June,  uaing  newapaliera. 
niaganine*  and  trade  paper*. 

Staek-Ooble  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  la  laaiiing  contract*  to  newa- 
pn|H*r*  of  AtchiHon.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fa 
Baliway  Company,  Chicago. 

Chariot  H,  Touzalin  Advertiaing  Agency,  < 
S<Hith  Dearliorn  etreet,  Chicago.  I*  laaulng 
contract*  to  newapaper*  on  the  Chicago.  Ihiluth 
and  Georgian  Bay  Tranait  Company. 
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WORLD  NEWS  IN 


An  Example — and  a 


AMERICA 

Question 


Edward  H.  butler  of  the  Buffalo  News  set  an  example  a  few  years  ago  that  might  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  every  daily  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  assigned  an 
able  young  man  on  his  staff,  who  had  shown  a  marked  aptitude  for  world  affairs,  to  follow  closely 
international  news  —  particularly  as  it  affects  this  country.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Buffalo  News 
has,  to  the  great  enlightenment  of  its  readers,  what  every  important  paper  in  Europe  has  —  a  well- 
informed  foreign  editor. 

If  every  newspaper  in  the  country  should  do  the  same  thing  and  be  able  to  point  out,  clearly 
and  fairly,  the  relationship  of  world  news  to  America,  light  would  soon  be  spread  that  would  help 
guide  the  country  up  and  out  of  the  present  deep  economic  depression.  All  intelligent  people  would  pres¬ 
ently  understand  that  nearly  every  foreign  question  is  closely  related  to  some  domestic  question  and  that 
the  quick  communication  that  produced  the  newspaper  made  the  world  a  neighborhood  of  many 
common  interests. 

For  example,  the  question  of  the  war  debts  is  one  that  concerns  us  as  a  creditor  quite  as  much 
as  it  concerns  the  debtor  nations.  Right  now  I  wish  every  newspaper  had  an  able  foreign  editor 
who  would  examine,  from  the  standpoint,  primarily,  of  this  country’s  interest,  a  proposal  I’ve  just 
submitted  to  my  fellow-members  of  the  American  Committee  of  the  International  Chamber,  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  great  convention  of  the  Chamber  in  Washington  on  May  4th. 


The  IV ar  Debts  Question 

The  proposal  was  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  summary: 

At  the  Washington  convention  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  May  we  may  remind  ourselves,  with  some  sense  of 
pride,  that  at  the  Rome  convention  of  the  Chamber  in  1923  the  first 
steps  were  taken  that  led  to  the  Dawes  Plan  and  later  to  the  Young 
Plan.  It  was  through  a  committee  appointed  at  that  convention, 
with  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Fred  I.  Kent  of  New  York  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  member,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  brought  to  see  that 
the  only  sound  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  reparations  question 
was  a  distinctly  business  and  economic  approach. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  Chamber  both  in  initiating  and  in 
helping  to  carry  forward,  through  its  many  stages,  the  tremendously 
difficult  task  of  solving  the  reparations  question,  it  should  not  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  it  can  do  something  toward  meeting  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  post-war  reconstruction.  For  example,  if  a  sound  business 
way  could  be  found  to  settle  reparations — war  damages — isn’t  it 
possible  to  help  find  a  sound  business  way  for  settling  the  closely 
related  question  of  the  war  debts? 

As  the  United  States  is  the  chief  creditor  nation,  it  would  seem 
fitting  that  the  question  of  war  debts,  if  it  is  to  be  presented  at  the 
Washington  convention,  should  be  brought  forward  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee.  The  President  of  the  country’s  largest  bank,  Mr. 
Albert  Wiggin  of  the  Chase  National,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
presented  clfiallenging  facts  and  reasons  in  favor  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  debts  being  re-examined,  in  the  economic  interest  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  and  that  it  be  done  without 
delay.  In  commending  this  report  in  a  leading  editorial,  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  that  it  was  no  less  an  authority  than  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon  who  had  stated  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  that  a 
restored  and  prosperous  Europe  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
United  States  than  the  collection  of  all  war  debts. 

Present  JV orld  Business  Conditions 

As  the  International  Qiamber  convention  in  May  has  as  its  con¬ 
trolling  purpose  the  improvement  of  Present  World  Business  Con¬ 
ditions,  the  debt  question  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  order;  not 
for  exhaustive  examination  or  discussion,  of  course,  but  for  just 
such  wise  action  as  was  taken  in  Rome  eight  years  ago  on  the 
reparations  question,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
and  report,  not  on  reparations,  but  on  the  whole  matter  of  European 
reconstruction.  At  Washington  our  American  Committee  should 
bring  before  the  convention  a  proposal  that  a  committee  of  experts 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  whole  question,  following  this  prece¬ 


dent  established  at  Rome.  There  should  be  little  or  no  debate.  The 
proposal  should  be  simply  for  a  committee  to  study  and  report  on 
the  whole  question. 

Of  course  final  decision  on  the  facts  and  recommendations  pre¬ 
sented,  in  due  course,  by  this  proposed  Committee  on  World  Recon¬ 
struction  would  rest  entirely  with  the  various  governments  directly 
concerned.  But  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  public  opinion  would 
influence  sound  decisions  when  the  economic  facts  were  ascertained 
and  plainly  set  forth. 

Cancellation  and  Disarmament 

There  is  an  especial  reason  why  such  action  would  be  opportune 
at  Washington  and  would  help  World  Business  to  serve  World 
Peace.  In  February  of  1932  there  assembles  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Disarmament.  If  the  proposed  committee  should  be 
appointed  and  could  make  a  preliminary  report  on  its  findings 
before  that  Conference  meets,  the  effect  would  be  constructive  and 
beneficial.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  a  recommendation  from 
such  a  committee  that  cancellation  or  reduction  of  any  part  of  the 
debt  be  conditioned  on  a  proportionate  reduction  of  armament;  as 
an  illustration — a  debtor  nation  would  agree  that  for  every  dollar 
of  the  debt  we  cancelled  another  dollar  would  be  deducted  by  the 
country  itself  from  its  annual  appropriation  for  armament.  In 
such  a  conditional  cancellation  we  would  simply  be  following  the 
precedent  we  set  ourselves  in  remitting  our  part  of  China’s  Boxer 
rebellion  indemnity.  Then  we  stipulated  that  China  should  spend 
the  money  on  education.  In  the  case  of  war  debts  we  would 
stipulate  that  the  money  would  have  to  result  in  reducing  armament 
costs — in  short,  in  reducing  preparations  for  war.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  Unit^  States  should  make  such  proposal 
to  debtor  nations  it  would  give  a  sense  of  pressing  economic  reality 
to  the  whole  question  of  armaments  and  definitely  contribute  to  the 
results  of  the  General  Conference  called  for  February  1932. 

Owen  D.  Young  of  the  American  Committee  interpreter!  the 
broad  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  apply  to  present  conditions  in 
his  far-seeing  address  before  the  University  of  California  a  year 
ago,  when  he  said:  “Economic  integration  of  the  world  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  prerequisite  to  effective  cooperation  in  the  world.  America,  as 
the  greatest  creditor  nation,  is  more  interested  than  any  other  in 
economic  integration.” 

too  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  April  1931. 
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AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


Harold  N.  Loeb 


44IV  EW’SPAPER  writers  who.  have 
turned  to  advertising  work  bring  a 
number  advantages  to  their  advertis¬ 
ing  connections,”  according  to  Copy 
Chief  Harold  X.  Loeb,  of  the  Archer  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  then  points  out  half  a  dozen  specific 
advantages ; 

1 —  Terseness  of  expression. 

2 —  The  ‘‘news  slant”  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  message. 

3 —  .Ability  to  perform  general  editor¬ 
ial-circulation-advertising  promotional 
work  for  various  publications. 

4 —  Writing  acceptable  publicity  mate¬ 
rial  when  necessary. 

— Writing  and  publishing  house 
organs. 

6 — Interviewing  clients  and  prospec¬ 
tive  clients  effectively. 

A  year  ago  Loeb  became  the  C.  C.  of 
the  Archer  Company.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  had  him  for  four  years  doing 
police  and  for  another  four  years  on 
‘‘the  desk.”  For  eight  years  he  edited 
house  organs  for  the  Monitor  Stove 
Company,  wrote  copy  for  the  Keelor  & 
Stites  Company,  Cincinnati  advertising 
agency,  and  for  his  own  company. 

For  Archer,  he  is  writing  “epics”  for 
the  Strowbridge  Lithographing  Company, 
the  Billboard,  Emery  Industries,  Inc., 
candles,  and  the  Gibson  Art  Company. 
He  has  a  passion  for  photography  in  all 
its  branches. 


Find*  Newspaper  Most  Effective 

X'ewspaper  advertising  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  store  publicity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  publicity  director 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  who 
spoke  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  Retail  Dry  Goods  association 
at  Detroit  April  25.  “The  newspapers 
have  aucceeded  in  building  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  keen  interest  of  virtually  every¬ 
one  of  the  30,000,000  families  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “They  reach  the 
public  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  they 
can  afford  to  distribute  the  merchant’s 
publicity  at  a  lower  cost  than  through 
any  other  medium.” 


Placing  Coaster  Wagon  Copy 

The  Coaster  Corporation  of  America. 
Inc.,  Lannon,  WTs.,  manufacturers  of 
coaster  wagons,  has  appointed  Klau- 
Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Associates,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  as  its  advertising  agents. 
The  advertising  will  be  handled  from  its 
sales  and  advertising  office  in  Milwaukee. 


Spencer  Lens  To  Moss-Chase 

The  Spencer  Lens  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  microscopes,  pro¬ 
jection  equipment  and  other  scientific  in¬ 
struments.  has  placed  its  advertising 
with  the  Moss-Chase  Company,  Buffalo. 


R.  E.  Nagler  Advertising  Manager 

R.  E.  Nagler  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Jewel  Tea  Com¬ 
pany.  Barrington,  Ill.,  to  succeed  Fred 
W^ard.  Mr.  Ward  has  joined  the  J.  R. 
Hamilton  Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 
Jewel  copy  will  be  placed  direct. 


TALKS  ON  STABILIZATION 


L.  D.  H.  Weld  Tell*  Suggestions  to 
Ease  Depression* 

Advertising  is  one  means  of  avoiding 
both  seasonal  fluctuations  and  cyclical 
depressions,  L.  D.  H.  W  eld,  director  of 
research  lor  McCaim-Erickson,  inc.,  told 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Atlantic  City,  April  29.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  he  gave  to  reduce  the  severity  of 
depressions  were;  1.  Development  of 
greater  conservatism  during  periods  of 
prosperity  to  prevent  undue  expansion ; 
2,  unemployment  relief  plans  by  com¬ 
panies  or  groups  of  companies;  3,  better 
plaiuiing  and  budgeting  by  individual 
companies;  4,  contmuation  of  advertising 
and  other  sales  effort  during  depres¬ 
sions;  and  5,  coordination  of  activities 
of  competitors  within  an  industry,  and 
coordination  of  industries  with  each 
other,  so  there  may  be  at  least  some 
semblance  of  a  rational  plan  for  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Weld's  speech  was  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  devoted  to  the  possibilities  of  busi¬ 
ness  stabilization,  other  speakers  on  that 
topic  including  R.  R.  Deupree,  presidait 
of  Frocter  &  Gamble;  Wesley  Mitchell, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  Rome  C. 
Stephenson,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Some  3UUU  delegates  were  expected  to 
attuid  the  convention,  lasting  from 
Tuesday  to  F'riday  of  this  week.  F'.  E. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tributw,  was  scheduled  to  speak  Friday 
morning  on  “A  New  Slant  on  Present- 
Day  F'arming.” 


Lock  Account  Placed 

The  General  Lock  Corporation,  with 
executive  and  sales  offices  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  factory  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap  Associates,  Inc.,  as  its 
advertising  agents.  The  advertising  plans 
include  trade  papers  and  direct  mail.  A 
jobber-only  sales  policy  has  been  adopted. 


Carlton  Beckwith  Promoted 

Carlton  Beckwith,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  Depart¬ 
ure  Manufacturing  Company,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  the  late  Charles  F. 
Oliii.  DeWitt  Page,  president,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  direct  the  publicity  of  the  Cycle 
Trades  in  America. 


Shoe  Account  To  Erwin  Wasey 

Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  Roberts,  Johnson  & 
Rand,  St.  Louis,  largest  division  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Shoe  Company.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  from  58  stations  of  a  coast-to- 
coast  system  will  feature  the  campaign. 


C.  E.  Kinnison  Forms  Agency 

Conrad  E.  Kinnison,  formerly  with  the 
Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  advertising  agency,  has  now  organ¬ 
ized  his  own  advertising  business  under 
the  name  of  Conrad  Kinnison  Company, 
with  offices  at  201  Water  Street, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Change*  On  Harper’s  Bazaar 

Robert  Drake  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  England  manager  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazaar,  taking  the  place  of  Kenneth 
Chambers,  who  is  now  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 


H.  E.  Besson  Joins  Agency 

Harold  E.  Besson,  for  several  years 
with  the  production  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traivlcr,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  in  a  similar  capacity. 


Fisk  Name*  Merchandising  Manager 

Edward  J.  Samuel  has  been  appointed 
merchandising  manager  of  the  Fisk  Tire 
Company  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  Haldane  Johnson. 

Moran  Hotels  To  Ingalls 

Ingalls  Advertising  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  account 
of  the  Moran  Hotels,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SIDELIGHTS  AT  A.N.A.  CONVENTION 


ETROIT,  April  29 — This  week’s  con- 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  was  one  of  the  liveliest 
in  the  organization’s  history.  Faced  with 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  waste  and 
creating  new  selling  ideas,  the  members 
attended  every  session,  avid  for  new 
slants  on  their  problems.  The  group 
meetings  on  direct  mail,  motion  picture 
advertising,  and  co-ordinating  sales  and 
advertising  held  Tuesday  afternoon  were 
unusually  well  attended  and  lasted  longer 
than  is  customary.  Golf,  usually  a  feature 
of  the  Spring  meeting,  was  eliminated, 
s  s  s 

iiC  UNSHINE  TALK”  was  conspicu- 
^  ously  absent.  Roger  A.  Poor,  of 
the  Hygrade  Lamp  Company,  Salem, 
Mass.,  expressed  the  idea  of  many  adver¬ 
tisers  when  he  said :  “The  necessary 
thing  is  to  keep  plugging  right  through 
with  as  complete  a  campaign  as  possible 
and  with  stress  upon  joblier  and  dealer 
promotion.”  The  Hygrade  Company 
makes  incandescent  lamps  and  radio 
tubes.  Its  chief  medium  at  present  is 
magazines. 

s  s  * 


A  RMOUR  &  CO.,  is  one  large  adver- 
tiser  which  did  not  take  up  radio  by 
curtailing  its  newspaper  schedule. 

“In  adding  radio  we  did  not  disturb 
newspaper  advertising,”  T.  F.  Driscoll, 
advertising  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “We  do  not  consider  radio  a 
substitute  for  local  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  As  a  listener,  not  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  regard  radio  programs  in  news- 
jiapers  as  a  news  service,  and  do  not 
think  they  should  “be  eliminated.” 

Mr.  Driscoll  said  that  the  price  of  meat 
is  considerably  lower  now  than  a  year 
ago,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 


66^  HERE  has  never  been  a  time  in  my 
memory  when  business  has  so  felt 
the  need  to  express  itself  on  various 
problems  as  in  the  past  two  years,”  Cliff 
Knoble,  advertising  director  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  declared. 

“This  has  accentuated  the  fact  that 
advertising  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization.  A  wonderful  engi¬ 
neering  department,  a  fine  factory  organ¬ 
ization,  good  product,  even  the  executive 
thinking  of  an  organization  all  are  in 
themselves  inarticulate,  and  they  are  only 
given  expression  through  the  advertising 
department.  In  times  like  the  recent  past 
when  the  need  is  felt  for  conveying  to 
the  public  or  to  dealers  more  of  the 
thoughts  or  facts  within  the  organip- 
tion,  the  advertising  department  begins 
to  take  on  added  importance.” 

In  regard  to  Chrysler  advertising  Mr. 
Knoble  said  that  “An  effort  is  being 
made  to  maintain  and  even  increase  our 
newspaper  advertising,  even  where  it 
means  that  other  media  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  proportionately.” 

s  s  s 

Bernard  LICHTENBERG,  vice- 
president  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Ipstitute,  New  York,  and  past  president 
of  the  A.N.A.,  says  prices  must  go 
lower.  “The  index  shows  that  raw  ma¬ 
terial  prices  have  dropped  30  per  cent 
while  finished  goods  prices  have  dropped 
only  20  per  cent,”  he  declared.  “That 
spread  is  too  large.  It  must  be  narrowed 
either  by  an  increase  in  raw  material 
prices  or  a  further  liquidation  of  fin¬ 
ished  goods  prices.  \\  hen  that  spread 
is  narrowed,  as  shown  by  experience  in 
previous  depressions,  then  and  then  only 
will  there  be  any  noticeable  start  toward 
business  recovery.” 

♦  ♦  * 


now  in  the  path,”  he  said.  He  classed 
enforced  combinations  and  wide  local-na- 
tional  rate  differentials  among  the  ob¬ 
stacles.  Improved  typography,  in  his 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
obtaining  more  national  advertising  for 
newspapers.  Mr.  Burnett  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  advertising  committee  of 
tieneral  Motors,  and  before  entering  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
News  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  ogle,  advertising  director 
of  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  is  an 
emphatic  opponent  of  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  service. 

“If  I  were  asked  whether  I  would 
rather  have  a  higher  rate  with  merchan¬ 
dising  service,  or  a  lower  rate  without 
the  service,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose 
the  latter,”  he  said.  “My  belief  is  that 
newspapers  should  eliminate  all  free  mer¬ 
chandising  service,  placing  it  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  Let  those  advertisers 
who  request  it  pay  a  fee  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  it.” 

Bauer  &  Black  is  now  using  about  100 
newspapers  for  its  “Blue  Jay  Foot  Com¬ 
forts.” 

*  ♦  * 

^  O  V.  D.  Lockwood,  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  speeches  of  the  convention  was 
that  made  at  the  banquet  Monday  night 
by  Ray  Long,  editor  of  Cosmopolitan, 
on  “Russia.”  The  New  York  Central, 
Mr.  Lockwood  said,  is  continuing  its 

nationwide  advertising  and  will  maintain 
the  present  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Excursion  and  resort  advertising 
is  being  placed  locally  while  national 
advertising  is  being  used  in  principal 

cities  to  promote  the  road’s  through  serv¬ 
ice  trains  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


'C'  DITOR  Long’s  speech  on  Russia  was  I 
his  maiden  attempt  at  addressing  a  f 
large  gathering,  it  was  said.  V\  hile  de-  | 
scribing  the  great  strides  the  Soviets 
are  making  along  industrial  lines,  some¬ 
one  near  the  speaker’s  table  cried :  “Would 
you  like  to  live  there  for  ten  years 
under  those  conditions?”  Long  was 
taken  by  surprise  but  answered  quickly: 
“No,  I’d  rather  live  in  the  L’nited  States 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  but 
I  want  the  United  States  to  stop  kidding 
itself  about  Russia  as  a  business  com¬ 
petitor.” 

*  *  * 

CO-ORDINATION  in  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  some  organizations  used 
to  be  an  optional  matter,”  P.  J.  Kelly, 
in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
said,  “But  business  necessity  today  is  such 
that  the  smart  advertiser  is  hooking  up 
his  sales  and  advertising  program  so 
that  it  is  a  unit,  making  both  efforts  more 
successful,  and  eliminating  duplication 
and  former  excesses.” 

Speaking  of  newspapers,  he  referr^  to 
them  as  “an  action  advertising  medium" 
and  one  whose  sales  results  can  be  care¬ 
fully  measured. 

m  *  * 

Lee  H.  BRISTOL,  president  of  the 
A.N.A.  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York, 
spent  a  busy  week.  After  attending  the 
A.N.A.  sessions  he  left  for  Chicago 
Wednesday  night  where  he  spoke  Thurs¬ 
day  before  the  advertising  council  of  ^ 
tTiicago  Association  of  Commerce.  On 
Friday  he  was  back  in  Detroit  where  he 
addressed  the  Detroit  Advertising  Club 
♦  *  * 


'’P  HE  depression  will  prove  a  boon  to 
advertising,  according  to  V’erne  Bur¬ 
nett,  assistant  to  the  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Foods  Corporation, 
New  York.  There  are  a  great  many  plat¬ 
itudes  in  advertising  which  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated,  more  thorough  researches  and 
market  studies  are  being  made,  and  there 
is  much  less  tendency  to  accept  gen¬ 
eralities. 

“National  advertisers  will  tend  to  use 
more  newspapers  just  as  fast  as  news¬ 
papers  help  them  to  solve  present  prob¬ 
lems  and  remove  some  of  the  obstacles 


'T’HE  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit  Nna 
-*■  and  Detroit  Times  were  hosts  to 
A.N.A.  members  and  friends  at  a  dance 
and  buffet  supper  at  the  Detroit  Naval 
.\rmory  Tuesday  night. 


To  Advertise  By  Airplane 

The  Aerial  .Advertising  Company  has 
been  formed  with  offices  at  216  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  The  company 
plans  to  use  airplanes  as  an  advertising 
medium,  and  will  operate  a  fleet  of  planes 
which  will  have  attached  to  the  lower 
wings  Neon  lights  six  feet  high. 
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daily  wins  movie  war 

IN  CINCINNAII 

Enquirer  Resists  R.K.O.  Coercion  by 

Refusing  Advertising  anjd  Criticiz¬ 
ing  Character  of  Films — Copy 
Is  Resumed  in  Few  Days 

Free  publicity  grabbers  in  the  moving 
picture  iieid  are  now  cognizant  that  they 
are  running  up  against  a  buzz-saw  when 
they  try  to  blurt’  tne  Cincinnati  hnquircr. 
This  developed  in  the  last  ten  days  when 
the  Publicity  Promotion  Manager  of 
the  R.K.O.  precipitated  a  brief  period  of 
advertising  wariare  between  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Enquirer. 

it  all  came  about  when  the  P.P.M.  de¬ 
cided  that  the  R.K.O.  was  not  receiving 
its  adequate  share  of  free  publicity  at 
the  hands  of  Carl  Adams,  Enquirer 
movie  critic.  He  thought  that  the 
R.K.O.  ought  to  have  a  right  to  conduct 
a  “solve-the-puzzle”  column,  furnishing 
such  space  hllers  as  combination  half- 
and-half  pictures  of  movie  stars  with 
R.K.O.  theater  passes  as  prizes.  The 
matter  was  taken  up  with  Roger  H. 
Fe  r  g  e  r  ,  advertising  manager,  who 
promptly  said  "nothing  doing.”  The 
P.P.M.  then  threatened  to  reduce  the  En¬ 
quirer  R.K.O.  advertising  by  at  least  50 
per  cent.  Manager  Ferger  again  said  no 
and  also  informed  the  P.P.M.  that  the 
Enquirer  did  not  want  any  R.K.O.  ad¬ 
vertising.  W.  F.  Wiley,  general  man¬ 
ager,  confirmed  this  decision  and  no 
R.K.O.  advertising  of  any  kind  was 
accepted. 

Instantly,  friendly  relations  ceased  be¬ 
tween  the  R.K.O.  and  the  Enquirer  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  instructed  to  review  all 
movie  shows  strictly  upon  their  merits. 
M  the  same  time  the  Enquirer  editorially 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  objec¬ 
tionable  classes  of  current  films.  Several 
other  passages  at  arms  occurred  from 
day  to  day  and  meanwhile  all  proffers  of 
?  R.K.O.  advertising  were  refused. 

This  situation  provoked  general  com¬ 
ment  most  of  which  was  distinctly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Pmquirer,  and  its  position  in 
criticism  of  the  prevalence  of  gangster 
films  in  movie  offerings  was  commended 
strongly  in  scores  of  letters  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  the  news  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  filtered  through  to  New  York 
and  the  executives  of  R.K.O.  began  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  Cincinnati  conditions 
and  why  the  customary  reviews  were  not 
forthcoming  with  the  pictures  of  R.K.O. 
stars  in  Enquirer  amusements  layouts, 
etc.,  etc.  Also  why  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  the  “decadent  movie.” 

A  New  York  R.K.O.  executive  next 
appeared  in  Cincinnati  and  there  was  a 
conference  with  Enquirer  executives.  An 
amende  honorable  followed  and  the  war 
was  over.  W'hile  no  statement  was  made 
on  either  side,  the  day  following  the  con¬ 
ference  the  R.K.O.  advertising  re-ap¬ 
peared  in  its  accustomed  place. 


CHICAGO  PRESS  LEAGUE  ELECTS 

Mrs.  Addie  Farrar  Inman  was  re-elec¬ 
ted  president  of  Chicago  Press  League  at 
a  recent  meeting.  The  following  other 
officers  were  elected ;  Mrs.  John  van 
Wakeman,  vice  president;  Mrs.  John 
Hall  Jennings,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Zara  Perry,  recording  secretary; 
Mfs.  John  Starr  Rixby,  treasurer  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Mcllvaine,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 


NEW  ROTARIAN  EDITOR 

Emerson  Cause  of  Chicago  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Rofarian,  official 
organ  of  Rotary  International,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Vivian  Carter,  English 
journalist  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Cause 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  publication 
in  Chicago  for  fourteen  years. 


J.  B.  POLONSKY  OPENS  OFFICE 

Jos.  R.  Polonsky  of  Hollywood,  Cal., 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Metro-Cold- 
wyn-Maycr  foreign  press  department,  is 
now  in  business  for  himself  as  foreign  re¬ 
lations  counselor  for  film  companies  and 
actors. 


The  Importance  of  the 

jNEWARK  STAR-EAGLE; 

I  to  the  i 

I  Newark  Market 

i 

I  Is  shoivn  by  the  fact  that 

j  during  1930  it  published 

\  More  Local  Display  Advertising 

j  I 

than  any  daily  newspaper  in  Cleveland — 

I  Philadelphia  except  one — Boston  except  j 

I  one  —  Detroit  except  one  —  and  more  than  the  j 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  daily^  The  Brooklyn  I 

Daily  Eagle  and  many  other  daily  netvspapers 
of  national  importance. 

\ 

I  The  Star-Eagle  covers  half  the  homes  in  Newark  —  I 

I  the  other  evening  newspaper  covers  approximate 

the  other  half. 

To  attempt  an  advertising  job  in  Newark  without 
using  the  Star-Eagle  means  that  you  will  MISS 
about  half  of  your  prospects  in  this  big  metro¬ 
politan  market  —  one  of  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  city  and  suburban  areas  in  the  country. 

The  over  100,000  daily  circulation  of  the  Star- 
Eagle  is  necessary  for  complete  coverage  of  Newark, 

Xewark  Star-Eacle 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

I  New  York  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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SPACE  RATES  SHOULD  FOLLOW  PRICES  DOWN, 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  AGAIN  AFFIRM 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


Snapped  at  Detroit  A.N.A.  convention  this  week  (left  to  right):  T. F. Driscoll, 
Armour  &  Co^  Chicago;  Charles  J.  Boyle,  Paul  Block,  Inc.;  W.  J.  Daily, 
General  Electric,  Refrigeration  Department,  Cleveland;  Carl  Sitta,  Detroit 
office,  Paul  Block,  Inc.;  and  Charles  B.  Collier,  Chicago  office,  Paul  Block,  Inc. 


said,  started  a  large  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  teach  dealers  proper  mark-ups 
and  the  public  the  value  of  fair  prices. 
Columbia  University  is  now  making  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  price-cutting  in 
many  industries  which  will  be  ready  in 
the  fall. 

W  hat  outdoor  advertising  firms  arc  do¬ 
ing  to  make  that  medium  more  efficient 
for  the  national  advertiser  was  described 
by  George  VV.  Kleiser,  president  of  the 
(Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  and  president  of  the  Foster  & 
Kleiser  Company. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  firm,  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Inc.,  which  will  act  as  a 
special  representative  for  the  outdoor 
medium.  The  capital  stock  will  be  owned 
by  plant  owners  in  proportion  to  their 
plant  holdings.  Headquarters  would  be 
established  shortly  in  New  York  and 
branches  in  twelve  other  large  cities.  Per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  national  sales  department 
of  the  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  would  be  acquired  as  a  nucleus 
around  which  to  build  a  selling  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  future  the  General  (Dutdoor 
Company  would  be  conducted  strictly  as  a 
plant  operator.  , 

In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  commission 
from  16%  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  and 
the  extension  of  recognition  to  all  repu¬ 
table  advertising  agencies. 

“The  aim  of  the  entire  plan,’’  Mr. 
Kleiser  said,  “is  to  create  a  coordinated, 
uniform  sales  effort,  which  the  industry 
has  never  had  before,  addressed  to  the 
national  advertiser  and  his  representatives 
on  terms  and  under  conditions  accorded 
such  representatives  by  other  mediums 
of  National  advertising.’’ 

If  the  plan  results  in  only  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  the  use  of  billboards  by 
national  advertisers,  no  rate  rise  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation, 
Mr.  Kleiser  said.  A  meeting  was  to 
held  in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  for  organization. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  plant  owners 
of  the  country  arc  backing  the  idea,  Mr. 
Kleiser  declared. 

The  convention  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  an  address  by  S.  Roland  Hall,  who 
formerly  conducted  his  own  advertising 
agency  and  who  now  is  sales  manager 
of  the  Charis  Corporation,  Easton,  Pa., 
makers  of  corsets  and  brassieres.  His 
subject  was  “The  Right  Attitude  Toward 
Advertising”  and  he  sent  many  verbal 
salvos  in  the  direction  of  those  who  view 
advertising  as  a  cure-all  for  business  ills. 
He  particularly  criticized  the  “periodic 
exploitation  of  advertising  by  publishers 
and  advertising  agencies.” 

“I  am  weary  of  the  publisher-inspired 
propaganda  that  advertising  never  fails,” 
he  declared.  “It  does  fail  when  it  does 
not  bring  sales  at  a  profit.  Advertising 
is  an  expenditure,  not  an  investment,  and 
should  be  budgeted  just  as  rent,  salaries, 
etc.,  are  budgeted.  We  are  only  making 
trouble  for  ourselves  by  agitating  the 
question  of  ‘who  pays  for  advertising?’ 
'The  public  believes  that  advertising  in¬ 
creases  the  price  of  products,  and  it  is 


right  in  many  instances.” 

Mr.  Hall  told  of  a  flour  manufacturer 
who  spent  $1,000,000  in  advertising  to 
get  $100,000  of  new  business. 

“Who  paid  this  advertising  bill?”  he 
asked.  “I  would  say  the  manufacturer. 
The  consumer  escaped  by  not  buying.” 

Mr.  Hall  also  criticized  the  agency 
recognition  system  used  by  publishers 
and  said  he  believes  a  subtle  pressure 


exists  from  publishers  upon  agencies 
which  results  in  more  space  being  pur¬ 
chased  to  retain  the  “recognition  fran¬ 
chise.”  “Publisher’s  recognition  is  looked 
upon  among  advertising  agencies  as  a 
franchise,”  he  declared. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  on,  some  such 
system  is  needed  or  chaos  would  result 
in  the  advertising  field. 

Some  of  his  comments  on  advertising 
follow : 

“There  is  a  point  of  diminishing  return 
in  advertising.  Guard  against  expensive 
space  units. 

“There  is  no  distinction  today  in  using 
color. 

“Many  full  pages  are  filled  with  half¬ 
page  ideas. 

“It  is  a  rare  advertising  message  that 
requires  double-page  space. 

“Develop  your  plan  first,  then  buy  your 
space. 

“Don’t  swallow  the  ‘continuity  of  ad¬ 
vertising’  idea  whole.  Tell  publishers 
and  agents  that  you  look  for  returns  here 
on  earth. 

“Localize  your  campaigns  wherever 
possible.  Insist  that  publishers  drop 
that  rate  differential. 

_  ‘‘Keep  on  insisting  on  lower  adver¬ 
tising  rates.” 

In  closing  Mr.  Hall  paid  tribute  to  the 
power  of  advertising,  but  said  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  have  the  same  effect 
on  all  types  of  business. 

After  Mr.  Hall’s  talk  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Ray  Long,  editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 


banquet  Monday  night.  He  described  his 
recent  trip  to  Russia  and  warned  Ameri¬ 
can  business  men  to  be  alive  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  of  Russian  trade  competition. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-president  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  A.N..‘\.  was  toast¬ 
master.  More  than  150  members  attended 
the  convention. 

"How  to  get  1931  value  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar”  was  the  theme,  and  all 
of  Monday  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Six  speakers  elaborated  the  theme  from 
the  following  points  of  view :  Industry, 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Business  Papers, 
Agencies  and  Advertisers. 

Industry  was  represented  by  B.  E. 
Hutchinson,  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Chrysler  corporation,  who  said 
that  the  present  unsettled  times  call  for 
a  i)enetrating  inquiry  into  both  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  governmental  structure,  find¬ 
ing  and  eliminating  wastes  and  changing 
laws  which  have  become  antiquated 
through  the  econc  nic  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  two  decades,  he 
alluded  particularly  to  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  the  tariff. 

The  former,  he  said,  no  longer  apply 
to  present-day  conditions.  The  tariff 
policy  of  the  United  States,  he  declared, 
must  be  reshaped  to  develop  for  our 
products  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
not  antagonize  the  potential  customers 
whose  trade  is  so  necessary  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  our  production  surpluses. 

“When  business  men  hear  the  word 
‘prosperity’,”  Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  “we 
are  expected  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame, 
look  like  criminals  caught  red-handed. 


or  assume  the  aspect  of  the  professional 
mourners,  yet  in  spite  of  the  depression, 
the  United  States  furnished  a  market 
place  where  goods,  services  and  labor 
were  exchanged  for  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  past  year.” 

He  immediately  declared,  however,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  minimize  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  economic  structure  and 
deliver  a  “Sunshine  Talk.” 

“The  very  inclination  to  indulge  in 
‘Sunshine  Talk’,”  he  said,  “has  been  one 
of  our  chief  weaknesses.  Such  misguid¬ 
ing  talk  certainly  helped  to  stimulate  the 
unhealthy  boom  which  had  its  inevitable 
consequence  in  depression.  ...  It  was 


wishful  thinking  with  its  'New  Era  Pros¬ 
perity,’  doctrines  which  took  us  up  too  ' 
high  and  brought  us  down  too  low  in 
1928-1929. 

‘The  comment  ‘business  is  improving’ 
will  not  satisfy  those  who  have  been  cold 
and  hungry.  A  new  order  of  things  is 
being  demanded  and  if  we  are  to  build 
solidly  for  permanent  prosperity,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  political  ex-  I 

ploitation  of  the  public  unrest  by  well- 
meaning  radicals  and  wilful  demagogues. 

“This  can  be  done  only  by  a  frank 
and  sincere  leadership  on  the  part  of 
substantial  business  interests  of  this  i 

country.  American  business  has  learned  * 

that  the  road  to  success  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  service.  The  American 
people  have  demonstrated  again  and  i 

again  their  willingness  to  work,  their  ,  I 
capacity  to  save,  and  their  unbounded  I 

ambition  to  improve  their  standard  of  liv-  I 

ing.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  pleas¬ 
ant  revolution  from  our  present  uncom¬ 
fortable  situation  can  be  accomplished 
depends  upon  the  clarity  and  the  sincer-  ■ 
ity  with  which  American  business  can  1 
get  its  real  problems  before  the  public.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  policy  change, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  our  banking 
system  must  be  developed  to  greater  se¬ 
curity,  and  that  industry  must  find  a  way 
to  solve  unemployment. 

“In  my  opinion,”  he  concluded,  “the 
association  of  national  advertisers  will 
be  the  spearhead  to  present,  when  they  « 
become  articulate,  the  views  of  business 
men  on  these  problems  to  the  public.” 

Following  Mr.  Hutchinson,  John  H.  ^ 
Fahey,  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  told  what,  in  his  opinion, 
national  advertisers  could  do  to  get  q 

greater  value  for  the  1931  advertising 
dollar. 

“Advertising  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  any  | 

nation  ever  had,”  he  began.  “Unwise 
use  of  the  powers  of  publicity,  however, 
stimulated  business  excesses  and  we  ad¬ 
vertised  ourselves  into  the  most  success-  C 
ful  depression  in  history. 

“Advertising  must  do  the  job  better  in 
the  future.  The  past  five  years  have  C 
been  marked  by  waste  in  industry.  The 
job  now  is  to  eliminate  every  bit  of 
waste,  gloss  and  extravagance.” 

Mr.  Fahey  then  took  up  the  complaints  • 
which  national  advertisers  have  against 
newspapers,  and  said: 

“Many  of  your  complaints  are  well-  (j 
founded,  and  others  are  not.  Some  of 
the  wastes  in  advertising  result  from  the 
demands  made  by  the  advertisers  them-  o 
selves,  which  increase  costs  and  are  of 
very  little  use  to  the  advertiser.  Some 
defects  the  publishers  can  remove. 
Others,  greater  in  number,  can  only  be  i  • 
removed  by  the  insistence  of  you  adver-  I 
tisers. 

“I  regard  combination  rates  as  of  no 
benefit  to  the  advertiser  and  harmful  tp  I 
advertising  as  a  whole.  On  April  1  of 
this  year  there  were  168  combinations  in 
the  country,  of  which  123  represented 
absolute  monopolies  in  their  fields.  For¬ 
ty-five  have  competition.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  which  have  a  com-  ; 
bination  rate  has  increased  one-third  in 
the  past  few  years.  Twenty-one_  new 
combinations  were  added  to  the  list  in 
1930,  of  which  20  were  monopolies  in 
their  fields.  Ten  combinations  raised 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Members  and  guests  at  A.NA.  Detroit  convention  (left  to  right) ;  Joseph  R. 
Scolaro,  Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Neil  McGinn,  American  Weekly, 
Detroit;  Clyde  EL  Horton,  Fuller  &  Smith  and  Ross,  New  York,  Cleveland 
and  San  Francisco;  EL  C. Tibbits.  100,000  Croup  of  American  Cities;  Clifton  C. 
Andrews,  advertising  manager,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland; 
Arthur  Ogle,  advertising  manager,  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago. 


C.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  president.  Advertising  Age,  Chicago  (left),  with  John  H. 
Fahey  (center),  publisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  and  T.  C.  Lemon,  St.  Paul 
Daily  Sews,  photographed  at  A.N.A.  convention  in  Detroit. 
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The  South  no  longer 
depends  on  Cotton... 


diversiri 
furnish( 
wealth. 


ified  industry 
les  its  great 


Uo  YOU  KNOW  that  the  South  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  diversified 
agricultural  and  industrial  products  in  the  country?  A  study  of  the  South's  vast  industrial  and  agricultural  activities  shows  its 
amazing  progress  in  becoming  the  most  important  distributor  of  basic  products  which  serve  every  section  of  our  country's 
consuming  markets. 

*  Cotton  today  is  but  one  of  its  numerous  agricultural  products.  Truck  farming  has  supplanted  cotton  as  a  leader.  It  ships  every 
conceivable  fruit'  and  vegetable  and  supplies  these  truck  crops  when  the  Northern  farm  lands  are  unproductive.  These  truck, 
crops  represent  tremendous  sources  of  income  for  the  Southern  farmer. 

*  Besides  producing  nearly  40%  of  the  country's  total  crops,  valued  at  nearly  three-and-a-half  billion  dollars,  the  South'^ 
diversified  industries  produce  another  ten  billion  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  products.  Here  then,  is  a  market  producing 
over  thirteen  billion  dollars  worth  of  wealth — a  good  barometer,  to  judge  earning  and  buying  power. 

*  Here  is  your  answer  why  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the  South's  leading  daily  newspapers — all  listed  below.  When  you  need 
special  information  on  the  Southern  market  write  to  any  of  these  dailies. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2.500 

Lines 

10.000 

Lines 

FLORIDA 

**Oaytona  Beach  News-Journal.... 

....(ES) 

5,589 

.06 

.055 

***Pen*acola  News  and  Journal . 

..(E4M) 

16,352 

.09 

.09 

**Tampa  Tribune  (M)  45,824 . 

. (S) 

51,705 

.13(.15S) 

.13(.15S) 

**Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  9,876 . 

9,965 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.09S) 

GEORGIA 

**Augusta  Herald  . 

. (E) 

14,440 

.05 

.05 

**AuKusta  Herald  . 

. (S) 

14,470 

.05 

.05 

ttMacon  Telegraph  &  News . . 

..(M4E) 

39,539 

.15 

.15 

tt Macon  Telegraph  A  News . 

. (S) 

35,830 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

••Greensboro  News  4  Record . 

..(M4E) 

49,662 

.15 

.15 

••Greensboro  News  4  Record . 

37,305 

.12 

.12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

•••Columbia  State  . 

. (M) 

28,000 

.09 

.09 

•••Columbia  State  . 

. (S) 

29,053 

.09 

.09 

•••Greenville  News  4  Piedmont.... 

..(M4E) 

41,546 

.12 

.12 

•••Greenville  News  . 

. (S) 

28,646 

.10 

.10 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  4  Journal... 

..(M4E) 

15,340 

.08 

.08 

•••Spartanburg  Herald  . 

...(E4S) 

19,045 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

•••Roanoke  Times  4  World  News. . . 

..(M4E) 

35,994 

.11 

.11 

•♦•Roanoke  Times  . 

. (S) 

24,156 

.08 

.08 

•••Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader. ...  (E) 

7,542 

.045 

.045 

•••A.  B.  C.  Publisher*’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
ttCovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1931. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Apr,  1,  1931. 
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SPACE  RATES  SHOULD 
FOLLOW  PRICES  DOWN 


(Continued  from  page  40) 

their  rates  last  year  from  15  to  30  per 
cent.  Only  two  per  cent  raised  their 
rates  in  cities  where  they  had  competi¬ 
tion.  Forty-five  combination  papers  have 
raised  their  rates  in  the  past  two  years 
and  of  these,  37  were  monopolies.  The 
facts  show  that  a  monopoly  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  is  no  more  helpful  than  in 
any  other  field.  When  an  advertiser 
must  buy  space  in  two  newspapers  al¬ 


science  to  distribution  and  less  to  mere 
volume.” 

A  representative  from  the  magazine 
field  was  the  next  speaker,  Thomas  H. 
Beck,  vice-president  of  the  Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  president  of  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son  Company.  Mr.  Beck  pre¬ 
sented  charts  to  show  that  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  per  hundred  thousand 
readers  are  lower  than  they  were  several 
years  ago.  The  charts  were  based  on 
Crowell  Company  figures. 

Other  charts  showed  editorial,  paper, 
and  transportation  costs. 

After  presenting  the  charts,  Mr.  Beck 
declared  that  advertisers  must  expend 


Another  group  of  advertising  notables  at  the  A.N.A.  convention  included  (left 
to  right):  Arthur  Ogle  of  the  Bauer  &  Black  Co.;  Paul  B.  West,  National 
Carbon  company;  Lee  H.  Bristol,  President  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  Allyn  B.  Mrintire  of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company. 


though  he  wishes  to  use  only  one,  an 
enormous  waste  of  money  is  involved." 

Mr.  Fahey  then  said  that  many  com¬ 
binations  have  been  formed  by  a  strong 
paper  buying  a  weak  one  and  adopting 
an  enforced  combination  rate. 

“You  fellows  probably  don't  realize 
it,”  he  said,  "but  you  have  been  buying 
a  lot  of  decrepit  newspapers  around  the 
country." 

There  is  some  basis  for  the  antagonism 
of  the  national  advertiser  against  the 
rate  differential,  Mr.  h'ahey  continued, 
but  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
differential  when  it  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  is  not  fair  for  advertisers  to  compare 
the  national  with  the  department  store 
rate  because  of  the  established  business 
principle  of  giving  a  discount  for  (pian- 
tity  purchase. 

"The  cost  of  selling  local  a<lvertising 
is  not  to  l)e  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  cost  of  selling  national  adver¬ 
tising.”  he  declared.  "You  have  in  recent 
years  so  complicated  the  game  that  the 
newspaper  now  is  almost  compelled  to 
sell  the  contact  man  of  the  agency,  the 
space  buyer,  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  firm  involved,  and  sometimes  even 
the  sales  director.  In  many  cases  the 
newspaper  is  selling  the  same  account 
five  and  six  times,  and  when  that  is  done, 
it  is  asked  to  see  alt  the  local  dealers 
and  give  merchandising  assistance.  Sell¬ 
ing  national  advertising  has  been  compli¬ 
cated  to  the  point  of  absurdity.” 

-Another  factor  in  the  national  rate  is 
the  merchandising  service  demanded  by 
so  many  advertisers,  Mr.  Fahey  pointed 
out. 

"I  do  not  see  why  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  publishers  cannot  get  together 
and  draw  up  standards  governing  mer¬ 
chandising  which  can  be  respected,”  he 
declared. 

Continuing  his  criticism  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  advertisers.  Mr.  Fabev  said  that 
space  huvers  and  firms  which  buy  solely 
on  the  basis  of  circulation  figures  have 
caused  newspapers  to  go  out  and  get 
circulation  any  place  regardless  of  its 
value  to  the  advertiser.  .Another  criti¬ 
cism  was  levelled  at  the  “Milline  rate.” 

“.Advertising  cannot  be  figured  out  bv 
the  pound.”  he  said.  “'S’’ou  must  get 
awav  from  the  idea  that  you  can  buy  it 
automatically.  If  vou  are  to  get  full 
value  for  your  19.31  advertising  dollar, 
turn  over  from  pa<Te  one  of  the  .Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  reports  and  read 
pages  two  and  three. 

“In  digging  for  better  values  in  19.31 
let's  reconcile  ourselves  to  going  back 
to  work.  WTien  yoti  dig  deep  enough  to 
get  facts  vou  change  many  preconcep¬ 
tions.  -Advertisers  must  apply  more 


greater  effort  and  use  more  imagination 
in  promoting  their  products.  He  also 
advocated  greater  ingenuity  in  testing 
the  responsiveness  of  mediums  used. 

“\Ve  must  have  lower  prices  and 
lower  surpluses,”  Mr.  Beck  declared. 
“Every  manufacturer  who  lowers  his 
prices  is  contributing  to  the  return  of 
prosperity.  I  have  always  held  that 
there  is  never  a  surplus ;  we  only  have 
surpluses  at  a  price.  The  liquidation  of 
prices  is  the  surest  panacea  for  the  de¬ 
pression.  Trade  barriers  must  be  taken 
down  and  the  whole  world  brought  to 
the  I’nited  .States’  standard  of  living. 
Trade  is  not  a  one-way  street.” 

■At  the  afternoon  session  the  theme 
was  continued  with  Willard  T.  Cheva¬ 
lier,  publishing  director  and  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  Enninecriuq  Xews-Recnrd.  Ray¬ 
mond  Rubicam,  president  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  Inc.,  and  .AIIvti  B.  Meintire, 
vice-president  of  the  Pepperell  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  as  speakers.  Mr. 
Chevalier  represented  the  business  paper 
field :  M  r.  Rubicam  the  agencies ;  and 
Mr.  Meintire  the  national  advertisers. 

“Business  papers.”  Mr.  Chevalier  said, 
“are  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  legit¬ 
imate  tools  of  advertising  and  many 
firms  are  realizing  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  as  necessarv  to  the  manufacture 
of  sales  as  materials  are  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  product.  Business 
papers  are  instruments  of  precision 
rather  than  mass.  The  average  reader  is 
a  heavv  buying  unit,  and  he  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  reason  rather  than  by  taste, 
.''pace  rates  in  business  papers  arc  rela¬ 
tively  low  considering  the  richness  of 
the  market.  They  offer  a  short  cut  to  a 
vast  and  rich  consuming  market.” 

Mr.  Chevalier  urged  advertisers  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  care  on  their  business  paper 
cony;  to  select  the  best  mediums  and 
use  strong  schedules  in  them ;  and  to 
avoid  duplication. 

“To  make  the  advertising  dollars  work 
harder  we  must  tie  them  up  to  a  hard 
working  medium.”  he  concluded. 

Speaking  on  economy,  Mr.  Rubicam 
said  the  best  economv  might  be  not  to 
spend  the  advertising  dollar  at  all.  but 
put  it  hack  in  the  hank. 

“But  be  sure  you  pick  the  right  bank," 
he  added,  and  his  listeners  laughed. 

“Getting  value  out  of  advertising  to- 
dav  is  more  than  ever  a  matter  of  prod¬ 
uct.  price  and  quality.”  he  went  on. 
"Manv  firms  are  making  radical  ch.anges 
in  their  products,  in  prices  and  in  pack¬ 
aging.” 

.A  great  restlessness  pervades  business 
today,  he  declared,  with  the  result  that 
reasons  are  being  demanded  for  every 
act.  The  result  has  been  beneficial  since 
it  has  caused  a  re-examination  of  busi¬ 


ness  procedure.  The  advertising  agency 
in  particular  has  been  stimulated  by  this, 
Mr.  Rubicam  said. 

“If  the  agent  isn’t  a  self-starter  in 
these  times  he  gets  cranked  by  the 
client,  and  then  if  his  ignition  doesn’t 
work  he  gets  fired,”  he  added. 

“Agencies  to<lay  have  to  hustle  to  earn 
their  money.  A  great  deal  more  market 
research  is  going  on ;  advertisers  are 
showing  greater  interest  in  research ; 
copy  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
two  years  ago  won’t  do  now ;  there  is 
more  manpower  being  applied  to  the 
creative  job;  there  is  a  greater  competi¬ 
tive  spirit;  ideas  are  being  tested  more.” 

The  spirit  of  restlessness  is  also  ex¬ 
tending  to  media,  Mr.  Rubicam  declared, 
and  cited  the  growth  of  spot  broadcast¬ 
ing,  the  advent  of  motion  picture  adver¬ 
tising,  the  use  of  color  in  newspapers, 
and  advertising  in  comic  strip  form. 

Inquiries  into  values  are  also  being 
made  in  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
fields,  Mr.  Rubicam  said,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  asking  “where  are  the  best 
values  in  publications?” 

Magazines  and  newspai)ers,  he  said  in 
closing,  certainly  have  not  been  wanting 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  news  gathering,  and  in 
creating  new  appeals  and  styles. 

Improved  knowledge  of  advertising  and 
distribution  and  rigid  economy  were 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Meintire. 

Also  citing  the  trend  to  improved  pack¬ 
aging  he  referred  to  the  “Cotton  Picker" 
package  introduced  by  Bauer  &  Black 
recently. 

“Before  they  adopted  the  new  package, 
absorbent  cotton  was  sold  in  rolls  and  a 
trade  name  made  little  or  no  difference 
except  as  an  assurance  of  quality,”  he 
said.  “Now  in  convenient  package  it 
has  become  a  leader  among  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products.  The  improved  p.ackage 
lias  made  practically  a  new  product  out 
of  an  old  back-shelf  commodity.  In  mv 
own  company  we  are  constantly  trying 
to  add  to  the  merchandising  possibilities 
of  ‘Lady  Pepperell  Sheets.’  For  one 
thing  we  produced  them  in  color.  For 
another,  we  placed  them  in  a  backgam¬ 
mon  box.  thus  taking  advantage  of  a 
subject  that  was  much  in  the  public 
mind.” 

The  concerns  which  have  prospered 
this  year  are  those  that  have  conducted 
their  business  on  this  basis,  he  said. 


itself,  but  the  big  test  is  to  direct  its 
shots  accurately.  We  can  find  the  range 
only  by  research  that  produces  facts  such 
as  are  being  gathered  by  the  United 
States  government,  by  publishers,  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agents,  schools  and  universities 
and  a  variety  of  other  organizations. 
These  facts  are  waiting  for  us,  but  they 
are  not  lying  on  the  surface.  \Ve  must 
dig  for  them. 

“We  could  make  up  a  list  of  50  organ¬ 
izations,  manufacturing  a  good  product 
and  advertising  it  consistently  which 
have  shown  no  major  ill  effects  this  year 
or  last.  These  same  companies  have 
shown  a  progressive  improvement  in  their 
distribution  systems.  That  is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  get  the  most  value  for 
the  19.31  advertising  dollar.” 


PETERMAN  BUSINESS  SOLD 


“Economv  alone  has  not  been  the  secre 


Bristol-Myers  Company  Forms  Sub¬ 
sidiary  to  Make  Insecticides 

Effective  April  27,  the  Bristol-Myers 
Company  (a  subsidiary  of  Drug,  Inc.) 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new  wholly, 
owned  subsidiary  called  William  Peter¬ 
man,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation. 
The  new  William  Peterman  company 
bought  certain  of  the  as.sets,  inventories, 
accounts-receivable,  good  will,  trade 
marks  and  patents  owned  by  the  former 
corporation  known  as  William  Peterman, 
Inc.,  a  New  Tersev  corporation. 

Under  the  ownership  of  Bristol-Myers 
Companv  the  new  William  Peterman 
Company  will  promote  the  sale  of  Flyo- 
.'an  and  various  other  Peterman  products. 
The  new  cornoration  will  have  five  di- 
rectors  as  follows :  Evans  !•'.  .A.  Stone, 
E.  .\.  Means.  Henry  P.  Bristol,  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  and  W.  M.  Bristol.  Jr. 

The  officers  will  be :  Evans  E.  A. 
Stone,  president;  C.  H.  Sterrett.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales;  J.  J.  Clarrey, 
Ir..  vice-president  in  charge  of  export; 
j.  L.  Warner,  treasurer;  Al.  T.  Curran, 
secretary;  and  B.  M.  I^izier,  assistant 
secretary.  The  corporation  will  be  under 
Mr.  Stone's  active  direction. 

Principal  products  of  the  company  are 
Flyosan.  detKlorized  insecticide  for  flies, 
mosciuitoes,  etc. ;  Peterman's  Discovery, 
I’eterman's  Roach  Food,  and  Peterman’s 
.Ant  F'ood.  Flyosan  and  the  Peterman 
nr<Kluets  have  an  extensive  sale  in  the 
I'liited  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 


r:, 


with  cost  accounting  in  distribution,  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods, 
through  constant  research  and  check, 
has  become  something  of  an  exact 
science.  Rut  we  on  the  distribution  end 
of  business  have  been  lax,  and  there  have 
been  enormous  leakages.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  to  heart  the  thing  the  econ¬ 
omists  have  been  vainly  preaching  four 
years  or  more,  that  is.  that  distribution 
should  be  equally  exact  and  scientific 
with  production. 

“.Advertising  is  a  weapon — a  eun.  if 
you  wish — and  it  is  our  iob  first  to 
create  it  and  then  to  make  it  work  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Building  the  gun 
with  the  greatest  economv  is  a  step  unto 


1'.  J.  I'ahey,  for  several  years  vice- 
president  and  g'  neral  manager  of  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  t'<jnii)any,  has  re- 
signefl  I.  1.  Gaisman  has  been  elected 
to  chairman  of  the  mana.gement  Ixiard  of 
Gillette  and  Affiliated  Companies. 


JAPAN  ADVERTISER  RESUMES 

The  first  issue  of  the  Japan  Adi'crtiscr, 
Tokio,  since  the  disastrous  fire  which 
destroyed  its  plant  Nov.  4.  19.30,  appeared 
recently.  The  first  issue  comprised  76 
pages.  Many  congratulatory  messages 
from  I'nited  States  and  Japanese  notables 
were  printed.  The  daily  is  published  by 
B.  W.  Fleisher. 


Photo  shows  (standing)  Roy  Scott,  the  Paramount-Publix  Theaters  corporation, 
of  New  York  city.  Seated  (left  to  right),  Bryon  Warman,  of  the  Lihhey  Owens 
Ford  Class  company.  Toledo;  Kenyon  Stevenson,  Armstrong  Cork  corporation, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  D.  P.  Smelser,  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  and  Val 
Schmitz,  of  Stanco,  Inc,,  New  York. 
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The  Empire  State  paid  the  Federal  Government 
34%  of  the  1930  total  Income  Tax  Bill 
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Ew  York  State  plays  a  decidedly 
important  part  in  helping  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  meet  its  obligations.  In  1930  it 
paid  in  income  taxes  $791,277,321.73  or 
34%  of  the  total  of  $2,332,968,393.96 
which  the  48  states  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  both  corporate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  income  tax  returns. 

A  state  that  contributes  so  much  towards 
Government  maintenance  in  tax  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  unusually  highly  productive 
state.  Of  course,  when  an  analysis  is 
made  of  the  wealth  of  New  York,  its 
industrial  and  commercial  position  in 
world  commerce,  the  facts  are  not  so  sur¬ 
prising.  After  all.  New  York  with  its 
leadership  in  population,  in  industrial 
activity  and  financial  power,  has  been 
able  to  achieve  this  nation  wide  im¬ 
portance  only  because  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  its  people. 

Does  it  require  further  evidence  to 
prove  what  this  wealth  means  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  spend  their  money  to  reach  the 
consuming  power  of  the  Empire  State? 
Can  any  advertiser  who  plans  a  campaign 
carefully  to  reach  these  i2,ooo,0(X)  odd 
consumers  through  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers  have  any  thought  other  than  suc¬ 
cess  if  he  formulates  his  appeals  properly 
to  reach  New'  York  State’s  consumers? 

The  leading  dailies  are  all  listed  below. 
Write  to  them  for  specific  information  on 
the  New  York  State  Market. 
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2.500 

10.000 
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Lines 

♦♦Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

48.219 

.13 

.13 

♦♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(M) 

29,789 

.12 

.12 

♦♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(S) 

52,101 

.17 

.17 

♦Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . 

....(E) 

8,719 

.05 

.05 

ttAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser-Journal  . 

...(E) 

10,336 

.065 

.055 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

..(M) 

125,880 

.25 

.25 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(S) 

181,914 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

183,617 

.35 

.35 

♦♦Corning  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9,140 

.06 

.06 

♦♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

(E4M) 

33,172 

.11 

.11 

ttGeneva  Daily  Times . 

...(E) 

5,820 

.04 

.04 

1  ♦Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

&  Leader-Republican  . 

.(E4M) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

ttlthaca  Journal-News . 

....(E) 

8,223 

.05 

.05 

♦♦Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12,434 

.045 

.045 

♦♦Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,599 

.05 

.05 

tfLong  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

...(E) 

31,763 

.15 

.10 

♦♦Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News... 

....(E) 

16,402 

.09 

.09 

ttThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

305,410 

.70 

.65 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(M) 

441,657 

.90 

.882 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(S) 

759,448 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(M) 

303,154 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (S) 

448,175 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

24,496 

.08 

.08 

ttPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette . 

. (E) 

3.343 

.035 

.03 

♦♦Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise 

. (E) 

15,198 

.06 

.06 

♦♦Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  j 
♦♦Rochester  Times-Union  * 

(M&E) 

176,067 

.40 

.40 

♦Troy  Record  . 

.(M&E) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

ttUrica  Observer  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

36,851 

.09 

.09 

ttGovernment  Statement,  Apr,  1, 

1931. 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement, 

Apr.  1,  1931. 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 
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HEART  ATTACK  FATAL  TO  COL.  EWING 
ON  RETURN  FROM  NEW  YORK  MEETINGS 


©btluarg 


JOSEPH  F.  KELLY  DIES 
SUDDENLY 


He  Had  Seemingly  Recovered  from  Seizure  During  Convention 
and  Was  Preparing  for  Vacation — Had  Long 
Career  in  Journalism 


(By  telegrafrh  to  Editor  &  Pubusber) 

New  ORLEANS.  La.,  April  29.— 
Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  di^  at  his  home  in  New 
Orleans  at  7:15  p.  m.,  April  27.  His 
death  was  entirely  unexpected  by  family 


Col.  Robert  Ewing 


and  intimate  friends,  because,  although 
the  publisher  suffered  a  heart  attack 
while  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
in  New  York,  he  had  apparently  recov¬ 
ered  upon  his  return  to  New  Orleans 
Sunday.  Colonel  Ewing  was  71  years 
old. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  29  at  2:.f0  o'clock,  from  the 
residence,  with  Rev.  Robert  S.  Coup¬ 
land,  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
officiating.  Interment  was  in  Matairie 
Cemetery.  Active  pallbearers  were 
J.  Walker  Ross,  James  E.  Crown,  Mil- 
ton  Bouden,  Henry  P.  Dart,  Sr.,  John 
H.  Tucker,  Jr.,  M.  T.  Woodward,  Dr. 
George  S.  Bel,  J.  C.  Henriques,  John  P. 
Sullivan  and  T.  C.  Campbell. 

Col.  Ewing  is  surviv^  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Grace  Nolan  Mackay  of 
Kansas  City,  one  sister,  Mrs.  George  K. 
Warner  of  St.  Louis,  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  last  named  the  wife  of 
E.  G.  Brown  of  Massachusetts.  His 
eldest  son,  James  Lindsay,  is  associate 
publisher  of  the  States;  his  second  son, 
John  Dunbrack,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Shreveport  Times,  and  his  third  son, 
Toulmin  H.,  associated  with  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Times.  Robert.  Jr.,  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Wilson,  the  youngest  son, 
is  advertising  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star.  The  children  are  by 
a  previous  marriage.  Col.  Ewing  having 
married  in  1888,  May  Dunbrack  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  died  in  1904. 

In  the  edition  carrying  the  news  of 
Col.  Ewing’s  death,  the  States  “turned 
the  rule”  on  the  front  page.  Messages 
of  condolence  were  received  by  Col. 
Ewmg’s  widow  and  children  from  city 
and  state  officials,  publishers  throughout 
the  country  and  the  heads  of  national 
news-gathering  agencies.  All  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  qualities  of  the 
colorful  journalist  and  nationally  known 
Democrat. 

Mayor  T.  Semmes  Walmsley  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  message  to  the  New  Orleans  Com¬ 
mission  Council,  expressed  deep  sorrow 
on  the  behalf  of  himself  and  the  people 
of  New  Orleans,  and  presented  resolu¬ 
tions  of  regret  which  were  adopted  by 
the  council. 

While  it  was  generally  known  that 
Col.  Ewing  was  not  in  rugged  health, 
his  death  came  with  shocking  force. 
After  his  return  to  New  Orleans  from 
the  New  York  convention.  Col.  Ewing 
was  advised  bv  physicians  that  a  com¬ 
plete  rest  without  care  or  worry  was 


essential  and  he  acquiesced.  He  was 
cheerful  Monday  afternoon  and  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  his  home  at  Pass  Christian 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  when,  with 
only  slight  warning,  the  end  came. 

Col.  Ewing  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
on  September  27,  1859,  the  son  of  James 
Lindsay  and  Martha  Hunter  Ewing.  At 
the  age  of  12  he  became  a  runner  in  his 
uncle’s  bank  in  Mobile,  where  his  father, 
native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  landed 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States  ui 
1840.  At  13  he  started  to  work  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  a 
messenger  boy.  This  led  to  his  connection 
with  Jay  Gould  in  the  establishment  of 
.\merican  Union  Telegraph  Comjany.  In 
1885,  when  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany  was  established  in  New  Orleans,  he 
was  named  manager,  and  later,  when 
that  company  was  absorbed  by  Western 
Union,  he  became  manager  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chrotiicle,  owned  by  the  States. 

In  1892  he  became  telegraph  editor  of 
the  States,  controlled  at  that  time  by 
Major  H.  J.  Hearsey.  He  successively 
became  circulation  manager,  business 
manager,  publisher  and  proprietor.  In 
l‘X)8  he  acquired  the  Shreveport  Times, 
and  in  1929  he  established  the  Morning 
World  at  Monroe.  The  next  year  he 
took  over  the  Monroe  News  Star. 

Col.  Ewing  iKcame  a  regular  Demo¬ 
crat  in  New  Orleans  in  18%,  and  two 
years  later  served  in  the  constitutional 
convention.  He  served  eight  years  as 
tax  collector,  the  only  paid  office  he  ever 
held.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Louisiana 
delegation  to  Denver  as  national  commit¬ 
teeman  in  1908  and  unanimously  re-elected 
by  the  state  conventions  of  1912  and 
1916.  He  resigned  in  1919  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  newspaper  inter¬ 
est.  However,  in  1928  he  was  chosen  as 
national  committeeman  for  Louisiana, 
which  office  he  held  at  his  death. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
was  one  of  the  national  managers  in  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  both. 

A  member  of  the  “old  school’’  of  news¬ 
papermen,  Colonel  Ewing  in  his  news¬ 
papers  maintained  a  distinct  personality. 
Like  the  papers  of  Colonel  Watterson 
and  William  Allen  White,  the  New 
Orleans  States  continually  reflected  the 
personal  views  of  its  publisher.  When 
Colonel  Ewing  turned  against  his  former 
friend.  Governor  Huey  Long,  the  States 
waged  a  relentless  attack  on  the  I^uis- 
iana  leader.  When  President  Hoover 
took  up  the  World  Court  protocol. 
Colonel  Ewing  published  strong  editor¬ 
ials  in  opposition,  and  when  questions  of 
power  interest  and  flood  control  came  up 
he  uttered  unequivocal  opinions  through 
his  paper. 

He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  news¬ 
paper  purchasing  policy  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  and  in  1929  urged 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  at  its  New  York  meeting, 
to  criticize  the  company’s  activities 
He  was  second  vice  president  of  the 
.\ss<Kiated  Press  in  1928  and  first  vice 
president  the  next  vear.  He  also  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .Association. 


MISS  EMILY  E.  LANTZ 

Miss  Emily  Emerson  I^antz,  for  years 
a  writer  on  the  Baltimore  .^un,  died 
April  22.  She  was  bom  in  I^ncaster, 
Pa.  Her  ancestors  were  noted  soldiers 
in  the  American  Revolution  in  Maryland. 
Miss  Lantz  began  her  career  in  the  ’90s 
as  a  W’riter  for  the  Baltimore  News. 
.Subsequentlv  she  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  Herald,  which  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  about  2.5  years  ago.  She  begain 
writing  for  the  Sun  in  1901  for  the 
women’s  page.  “The  Spirit  of  Mary¬ 
land.’’  by  Miss  I^ntz.  recently  published 
in  book  form,  comprised  a  collection  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  histories  of  the 
counties  of  Mar\land  originally  written 
for  the  Sunday  Sun. 


Ellis  B.  usher,  78,  one  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  pioneer  newspaper  editors  and 
one  of  the  state’s  most  picturesque  politi¬ 
cal  campaigners  of  forty  years  ago,  died 
April  21  in  Milwaukee.  At  the  age  of 
26  he  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Morning  Chronicle.  In 
1901  he  became  special  legislatiye  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Milwaukee  papers.  Later 
he  went  to  Washington  as  correspondent 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Usher  was  operating  the  Ellis 
B.  Usher  advertising  agency. 

George  C.  Fairbanks,  editor  of  the 
Natick  (Mass.)  Btdletin,  and  well- 
known  newsdealer,  died  April  22,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

John  D.  West,  78,  veteran  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  ishpeming  (Mich.) 
Record,  died  recently  in  Ishpeming. 

William  B.  Walsh,  for  several  years 
in  the  composition  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Hyde  Park. 

Arthur  H.  Tibbetts,  a  proof  reader 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  for  27  years  and  father  of  Stanley 
Tibbitts,  well  known  Boston  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Rox- 
bury. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Margaret  Hardy,  for 
several  years  advertising  manager  of 
Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  well  known 
jewelers  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  last  week 
in  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Elzina  L.  Richards,  mother  of 
George  E.  Richards,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Po.tt,  died  April  20. 

Mrs.  Isabei.i.e  M.  Squire  O’Meara, 
widow  of  Stephen  O’Meara,  at  one  time 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  died  at  her  home  in  Boston  last 
week. 

Edward  McGl.achi.in,  90.  founder  and 
former  publisher  of  the  .Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Dailv  Journal  and  previously 
connected  with  the  Pond  du  I^c  (Wis.) 
Commoim'ealth  Reporter,  the  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northivestern  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa,  died  April  22  in  Stevens 
Point. 

J.  Grant  Smith,  60.  for  many  years 
reporter  on  Montreal  (One.)  Daily  Wit- 
ne.ss  and  Montreal  (P.O.)  Herald,  died 
on  Friday,  .April  24.  For  the  past  few 
years  Mr.  Smith  had  been  connected  with 
the  Verdun  (Que.)  Me.ssenoer,  and  the 
Verdum  (Ont.)  Guardian.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ayr,  Scotland. 

Paul  Chalmers  Trugien,  77,  former 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  died  Monday  night. 

Ralph  W.  Richmond,  44,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald,  and  later  salesman  for  the  Re¬ 
view  Printing  &  Stationery  company, 
died  of  heart  disease  the  morning  of 
April  22.  His  parents  and  two  sisters 
survive. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald,  died  last 
week  in  that  city.  Ill  health  forced  his 
retirement  three  years  ago. 

J.  C.  Gault,  73,  Kansas  newspaper 
veteran,  died  Anril  18  at  Wellington. 
Kan.,  and  funeral  services  were  held 
April  20.  He  was  born  in  Sparta,  Ill., 
and  moved  to  Kansas  while  still  a  young 
man.  He  settled  on  a  claim  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state,  and  a  few  vears 
later  held  several  newsnaner  positions, 
going  to  Wellington  in  1915  from  Win¬ 
field. 

Edward  G.  Morrissey,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska) 
Chronicle  since  1919,  died  in  that  city 
April  24.  The  Chronicle  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  bv  the  operation  of  the  present 
staff  and  the  stockholders.  Morrissev 
had  been  active  both  politically  and 
socially  in  the  Alaskan  city  where  he 
had  estblished  his  newspaper  12  years 
ago. 

Earl  Bernard  Callaghan,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Springfield, 
fMass.)  Daily  Nesvs,  and  son  of  John 
R.  Callaghan,  editor  of  that  paper,  died 
in  Springfield  recently. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Advertuini 
Manager,  Well  Known  in  National 
Field,  Succumb*  to  Heart 
Attack 


Joseph  F.  Kelly,  adyertising  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  since  Jan. 
1,  1930,  and  for  years  one  of  the  best 
known  advertis¬ 
ing  men  in  the 
national  field,  died 
of  heart  trouble 
in  Atlantic  City, 
April  27,  w'nile  on 
an  eastern  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  Mr. 
Kelly  died  in¬ 
stantly  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  mineral 
bath  at  a  hotel. 
He  had  suffered 
from  heart  at¬ 
tacks  for  several 
years. 

He  left  his  desk 
a  week  ago  in  apparent  good  health. 

George  V.  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  a  brother, 
and  J.  A.  Van  Buren,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  went 
to  Atlantic  City  at  once  upon  receipt  of 
news  of  his  death.  Burial  was  m 
Chicago. 

He  began  his  career  30  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia  and  became  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Evening 
Telegraph  of  that  city.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  Chicago  and  for  a  long 
time  in  periods  of  succession  served  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American  and  as  associate  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  partnership  with  John  H.  Wood¬ 
ward  he  formed  a  special  newspaper 
agency  known  as  Woodward  &  Kelly 
which  represented  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  the 
Paris  Herald,  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  in  the 
national  field  for  several  years. 

When  he  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  he 
sold  his  partnership  to  Mr.  Woodward, 
who  now  operates  both  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices. 

Mr.  Kelly  lived  at  the  Lakeshore  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  with  his  sister.  His  mother, 
in  Chicago,  survives  him. 


KELLY  RITES  IN  CHICAGO 


Noted  Bu*ine*s  Men  Act  a*  Pall 
Bearer*  at  Funeral 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  30.-^Services  for 
Joseph  F.  Kelly,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  died 
at  Atlantic  City,  Monday,  will  take  place 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church,  Orleans 
and  Hill  streets,  Chicago,  at  10  a.m., 
Friday.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family 
plot  at  Calvary  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  George 
Baldwin,  capitalist;  Walter  Cummings, 
vice-president  of  the  Brill  Car  Co.;  Neal 
C.  Hurley,  president  of  the  Binks  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.;  Dr.  M.  J.  Purcell;  Frank 
Stenson  and  Anthony  Czamecki,  former 
Chicago  collector  of  customs. 

Honorary  pallbeares  will  be  E.  E. 
Bull  is  and  Paul  V.  Troup  of  Lord  and 
Thomas,  advertising  agency ;  Richard 
Collins;  James  E.  Gorman,  president  of 
the  Rock  Island  railroad;  Otto  Gunther 
of  the  Gunther-Bradford  advertising 
agency;  John  S.  Hogan,  vice-president 
of  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank;  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of 
Chicago  Daily  News;  John  E.  Wood¬ 
ward,  president  of  John  B.  Woodward, 
Inc.,  former  partner  of  Mr.  Kelly  and 
advertising  representative  of  the  Plain 
Dealer ;  D.  F.  Kelly  of  The  Fair.  Chi¬ 
cago  department  store;  E.  N.  Hurley. 
Sr.,  former  member  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board;  Daniel  McMahon,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Tames  Tyrath,  and  from 
the  Plain  Dealer,  Paul  Bellamy,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  John  S.  MeCTarrens,  bus¬ 
iness  manager,  and  Mr.  VanBuren. 


Joseph  F.  Kelly 
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WE  ARE  PLEASED 


We  ARE  pleased  that  newspaper 
executives,  advertisers,  and  advertisins 
agencies  expressed  themselves  so 
approvingly  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  editorial  and  news  content  of  the 

issues  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

preceding  and  following  the  A.N.P.A. 
Convention. 


We  are  pleased  that  both  issues  carried 
a  larger  volume  of  advertising  than  the 
corresponding  issues  of  the  previous 
year,  which  we  may  justly  regard  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 


^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

•  ~  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  the  best  known  and  most 
used  newspapers  in  America. 
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KEEN  CRITICISM  OF  PRESS 
AT  PRINCETON 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  The  experiences 
of  a  newspaper  whicli  owns  and  operates 
its  own  radio  station  were  detailed  by 
W.  S.  Gilmore,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  which  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  establish  a  broadcasting  plant. 
Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  speaking  informally, 
expressed  the  view  that  the  press  and 
radio  would  in  the  future  be  closely  inter¬ 
twined  and  working  for  the  same  dollar. 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  general  manager  of 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and  State 
Gazette,  led  the  general  discussion,  ex¬ 
pressing  strong  sympathy  with  the  news¬ 
paper  case  as  Mr.  Roberts  had  presented 
it. 

Richard  Wormser.  of  Wormser  & 
Walworth,  New  York,  who  has  investi¬ 
gated  various  phases  of  radio  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  found  serious  economic 
objections  to  the  plan  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Aylesworth  of  a  national  radio  periodi¬ 
cal  to  furnish  printed  programs  if  the 
newspapers  terminated  present  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Radio  Magazine  Cost  Near 

Million  and  Half  Weekly 

A  column  of  radio  announcements  in 
1,000  newspapers,  Mr.  Wormser  said, 
would  cost  at  card  rates  about  $28,000 
a  day.  A  weekly  periodical  to  reach 
15,000,000  owners  of  radio  sets  would 
cost  not  less  than  $1,500,000  a  week. 
The  cost  of  programs,  published  as  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  would  be  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  broadcasters’  program 
revenue,  and  would  give  new  interest  to 
a  feature  of  newspapers  for  which  public 
attention  has  been  dulled  by  daily  publi¬ 
cation  for  more  than  five  years.  If  the 
radio  and  the  press  are  to  go  along  on  a 
comi)etitive  and  friendly  "  basis.  Mr. 
Wormser  concluded,  it  should  Ik?  on  a 
paying  basis,  and  the  radio  should  not 
let  a  matter  of  5  per  cent  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  revenues  stand  in  the  way  of 
keeping  the  press  friendly,  rather  than 
antagonistic. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  opened  the  discussion 
with  the  assertion  that  radio  and  the 
press,  “as  individuals,  are  quite  friendly.” 
Broadcasting  makes  no  attempt  to  deny 
its  great  del>t  to  the  press,  he  declared, 
and  so  long  as  broadcasting  stations  paid 
for  their  talent  with  the  intangible  coin 
of  publicity,  newspapers  were  generous  in 
their  praise  and  support  of  radio.  With 
the  development  of  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  since  1926,  opposition  has  arisen 
among  newspapers,  growing  as  the  radio 
enterprise  expanded.  “Obvious  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  modern  broadcasting  institution 
underlies  the  entire  issue,”  he  explained. 

He  stated  the  complaints  of  news¬ 
papers.  with  regard  to  the  competition 
through  broadcasting  of  news  bulletins : 
the  publication  of  programs  as  editorial 
rather  than  as  paid  advertising;  the 
invasion  of  newspa()ers’  advertising 
income  by  diversion  of  appropriations  to 
broadcasting  with  a  definite  threat  to  the 
financial  welfare  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  traced  the  11-year 
historv  of  broadcasting  through  the 
sporadic  sponsored  programs  beginning 
in  1924  to  the  organization  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  in  1926 
and  the  Columbia  System  two  years  later. 
These  networks  are,  he  said,  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  stations  what  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  are  to  their  member  newspapers,  a 
source  of  general  material  that  may  be 
added  to  the  purelv  local  material  in 
rounding  out  the  ideal  presentation  to  the 
public.  Supplying  an  endless  flow  of 
program  material  and  the  essential 
revenue  from  national  advertisers,  the 
networks  have  assured  the  nermanenev 
of  radio  program  service  and  the  sotind- 
ness  of  the  radio  set  biiver’s  investment. 

The  economic  ■n^’inciple  involved,  be 
said,  was  identical  with  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press.  Earlv  efforts  to  find  an¬ 
other  economic  basis  for  broadcasting 
had  failed,  he  continued.  The  radio  in- 
dustrv  as  a  whole  was  asked  to  con¬ 


tribute  a  small  percentage  of  its  yearly 
income.  That  failed  to  materialize. 
Voluntary  contributions  from  the  public 
produced  such  a  small  return  that  the 
broadcasters  returned  the  donations  with 
thanks.  Philanthropists  declined  to  give 
radio  any  endowments.  The  public  re¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  a  tax  on  receiving  sets 
for  the  support  of  broadcasting,  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  “fetish  of  free  air.”  The 
real  choice,  in  Mr.  Ayles worth’s  view,  is 
l)etween  commercial  sponsorship  or  lis¬ 
tening-in  taxes. 

Sponsored  time,  he  said,  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  available  time,  and 
the  commercialized  time  must  support 
the  non-commercial,  or  editorial,  matter. 
Compared  with  publishing  practice,  the 
N.B.C.  head  maintained,  broadcasting 
may  be  considered  reasonable  in  its  com¬ 
mercialization.  The  N.B.C.  programs, 
he  asserted,  do  not  average  more  than 
one  and  one-half  minutes  of  straight  ad¬ 
vertising  time  in  every  30-minute  pro¬ 
gram,  and  his  organization  has  informed 
.advertisers  that  the  first  purpose  of  their 
programs  should  be  to  entertain  or  in¬ 
form  the  audience.  But,  he  continued, 
the  public  will  not  buy  goods  out  of 
sheer  gratitude  and  the  sponsor  must 
tell  something  about  his  products. 

There  are  many  types  of  broadcasters, 
he  said,  as  there  are  many  types  and 
grade  of  newspapers,  and  the  ethics  of 
the  small  local  station,  canvassing  its 
local  merchants  for  hard-hitting  direct 
advertising  to  be  interspersed  among 
standard  phonograph  records,  cannot  be 
considered  as  representing  the  standards 
of  national  broadcasting. 

Returning  to  the  newspaper  complaints, 
he  cited  Epitor  &  Publisher’s  recent 
editorial  against  broadcasting  of  spot 
news  bulletins.  He  defended  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  saying  that  if  radio  broadcasting 
can  serve  the  public  with  certain  kinds 
of  news  sooner  than  the  newspapers, 
thereby  solving  the  extra  edition  prob¬ 
lem,  “are  we  to  ignore  the  public’s  best 
interests  for  private  gain,  or  more  likely, 
fanciful  gain?” 

Radio  Flashes  Don*t  Sate 

Demand  for  Information 

“Newspapers,”  he  continued,  “are  and 
must  always  remain  the  backbone  of  the 
news  distributing  structure,  combining 
speed  with  thoroughness.  Broadcasting 
is  the  fastest  of  the  news  vehicles,  but 
lacks  in  the  matters  of  detail  and  of  ref¬ 
erence  value.  Our  critics  state  time  and 
again  that  most  people  are  only  head¬ 
line  readers.  Give  them  the  headlines 
and  you  satisfy  their  news  appetite.  For¬ 
tunately,  such  statements  are  limited  to 
our  private  discussions  regarding  the 
supposed  sins  of  broadcasting.  An  ad¬ 
mission  of  this  kind  by  newspapers,  if 
made  public,  would  reap  a  harvest  of 
resentment  from  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  and  would  result  in  a  negative 
reaction  from  advertisers.  While  the 
public,  no  doubt,  seeks  the  same  news 
flashes  or  glorified  headlines  over  the 
radio,  it  also  seeks  the  amplified  news 
to  be  found  in  favorite  newspapers.” 

The  complaint  against  publication  of 
sponsored  program  information  as  news, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sponsors  and  the 
broadcasters,  Mr,  Aylesworth  declared, 
lay  for  solution  with  the  entire  question 
of  free  publicity  in  the  press.  He  cited 
numerous  examples  of  free  information 
in  the  newspapers  which  operated  to  the 
commercial  benefit  of  individuals  or  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  asserted  that,  aside  from 
the  front  page  and  the  sport  page,  the 
radio  page  draws  the  most  readers. 

“Hence,”  he  said,  “the  newspapers  out 
of  their  own  good  judgment  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  their  readers  rather  than 
force  radio  sponsors  into  paying  for  their 
radio  program  notices.” 

“We  have  never  contended  that  news¬ 
papers  should  use  the  name  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  as  such  in  publishing  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  or  should  permit  any  description 
of  a  product,”  Mr.  .\ylesworth  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  have  contended,  however, 
that  a  program  often  becomes  symbolical 
of  the  product  and  its  sponsor,  and  the 
reader  to  whom  the  program  appeals  re¬ 
lies  on  names  as  identifying  marks.” 

Radio  programs  and  information  about 
radio  entertainers  are  assumed  to  be 
legitimate  news,  he  said.  The  radio 
critic  should  judge  a  program  entirely  on 


its  merits  and  not  be  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  an  advertiser  is  sponsoring  it. 
Neither  should  the  criticism  be  unfavor¬ 
able  merely  because  it  is  commercially 
sponsored,  and  sponsors  should  take  fair 
criticism  in  good  spirit.  Clients  are  al¬ 
ways  informed,  he  said,  that  they  should 
not  expect  free  news  items  in  newspapers 
because  they  are  advertisers. 

“In  Great  Britain,  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  publishes  radio  pro¬ 
gram  magazines  which  have  gained  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  British  peo¬ 
ple,”  Mr.  Aylesworth  continued.  “While 
we  have  never  considered  such  a  proced¬ 
ure  in  this  country,  and  while  we  have 
no  desire  to  engage  in  the  publishing 
business,  we  might  be  torced  to  enter  that 
business  if  the  public  prints  were  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  present  program  and  radio 
news  service  to  the  people.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  public  will  get  its  informa¬ 
tion,  if  not  through  the  logical  medium 
of  the  newspapers,  then  through  a  new 
medium  created  for  the  purpose.” 

Statements  that  radio  advertising  re¬ 
duces  the  advertising  revenue  of  news¬ 
papers,  thereby  constituting  a  serious 
threat  to  the  financial  welfare  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  may  be 
founded  on  figures  but  not  on  facts.  He 
.referred  to  a  recent  editorial  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “that  bible  of  newspapers,” 
stating  that  while  newspaper  advertising 
dropped  10  to  15  per  cent  during  1930 
as  contrasted  with  the  previous  year, 
radio  advertising  increased  40  to  50  per 
cent  in  the  same  period.  He  quoted  the 
editorial’s  estimate  that  the  amount  di¬ 
verted  from  newspaper  to  radio  in  1930 
was  $11,000,000,  and  that  the  amount 
spent  in  newspapers  to  advertise  radio 
products  was  ^0,000,000.  He  drew  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  press  were  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  present  services,  the  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  would  drop,  the  set  man¬ 
ufacture  would  decline  and  newspapers 
would  be  out  the  $30,000,000  revenue. 

He  asserted  that  a  survey  of  radio 
advertisers,  by  industries,  would  show 
that  the  largest  users  of  radio  are  the 
largest  users  of  space  and  that  an  in¬ 
increase  in  radio  appropriations  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  space 
appropriations  in  most  instances  and  that 
when  radio  is  used  for  the  first  time,  its 
appropriation  is  not  taken  from  space 
but  rather  from  additional  appropriations. 

Publishers,  he  said,  are  not  agreed  that 
broadcasting  is  a  menace.  He  quoted  a 
recent  conversation  with  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  to  the  effect 
that  that  organization  handles  its  news 
and  advertising,  of  radio  as  of  all  other 
subjects,  in  distinctly  separate  depart¬ 
ments.  He  also  quoted  the  interview 
given  to  Editor  &  Publisher  of  April 
18  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who  de¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  available  facts  sup¬ 
ported  the  belief  that  radio  has  hurt  the 
newspaper  and  declared  that  all  adver¬ 
tising,  from  whatever  source,  must  event¬ 
ually  find  its  way  into  the  newspapers. 

“Gutenberg’s  conception  of  printing 
coupled  with  Marconi’s  perfection  of  the 
radio  has  armed  society  with  its  greatest 
weapon  against  darkness,”  Mr,  Ayles¬ 
worth  concluded.  “Radio  extends  the 
hand  of  fellowshin  to  its  brothers  of  the 
Dress  and  seeks  the  combining  of  two  of 
humanity’s  mightiest  forces.” 
Aylesworth  Welcomes  Rule 

to  Bar  Lotteries  from  Air 

In  the  discussion  w'hich  followed  the 
several  addreses,  Mr.  Aylesworth  again 
took  the  floor  and  assured  Mr.  Roberts 
that  the  N.B.C  would  like  to  have  the 
same  rules  apply  to  radio  as  a  whole  that 
apply  to  the  newspapers  in  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

“Certainly,  I  don’t  want  to  see  radio 
go  on  untamed  to  the  point  that  a  man 
can  get  on  the  air  and  do  things,  if  you 
please,  in  a  commercial  way,  without 
some  restraint  of  practice,”  he  said.  “I 
am  quite  willing  to  sit,  representing  my 
company,  and  I  know  Mr.  Paley  would, 
with  the  publishers  and  work  out  a  policy 
of  co-ordinating  advertising  of  the  two 
mediums  together.  Any  rule  that  applies 
to  the  newspaper  relative  to  advertising 
copy,  lotteries,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am 
certainly  for,  for  radio,  and  would  he  one 
of  the  first  to  argue  for  it.” 

Elzey  Roberts  presented  much  the 


same  material  to  the  conference  as  was 
included  in  his  report  to  the  A.N.P.A 
published  in  full  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  April  25. 

He  cited,  as  unbiased  and  not  open  to 
Mr.  Aylesworth’s  slur  against  figures  as 
evidence,  the  report  compiled  for  his 
committee  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  cov¬ 
ering  107  leading  radio  advertisers. 
These  advertisers,  he  said,  spent  $20- 
000,000  of  the  $27,000,000  that  were  s^t 
on  the  broadcast  chains  last  year.  From 
1929  to  1930,  they  increased  that  propor¬ 
tion  from  $12,000,000  in  1929  to  $20,000,- 
(KK)  in  1930,  an  increase  of  63  per  cent 
In  newspapers,  they  used  200,000,0^ 
lines  in  1929  and  cut  that  to  175,000,000 
lines  in  1930,  a  decrease  of  12J/1  per  cent. 
At  Media  Records’  estimate  of  31  cents 
per  line  as  the  average  rate  of  the  news¬ 
papers  measured,  the  loss  in  newspaper 
advertising  was  just  $8,000,000.  These 
107  advertisers,  he  continued,  did  not  de¬ 
crease  their  magazine  advertising  from 
1929  to  1930,  hut  increased  it  from 
$.56,0(X),000  to  $56,600,000,  an  increase  of 
6.3  per  cent,  “which  some  of  us  who  have 
studied  this  believe  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  magazines  do  not  give  this  thing 
called  free  publicity  or  news  co-operation 
to  radio.” 

Newspaper  Space  Vital  to 

Radio  Advertising  Success 

A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  produced  a  similar 
result,  he  said. 

“The  conclusion  is  inescapable,”  he 
continued,  “that  a  large  part  of  these 
funds  are  taken  directly  from  news¬ 
papers  and  put  into  radio.  If  that  is  due 
to  the  superiority  of  radio  advertising  as 
such,  certainly  no  one  should  lift  a  finger 
to  stop  it.  I  don’t  think  anyone  can  dis¬ 
cuss  radio  advertising  without  first  un¬ 
derstanding  what  it  is.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  spoken,  acted,  sung,  played,  or 
otherwise  put  into  a  microphone  any 
more  than  a  suit  of  clothes  is  a  man.  It 
is  that,  plus  the  printed  thing  which  it 
gets  through  the  new’spaper.  Whether 
that  is  in  the  form  of  a  program  carried 
regularly,  regardless  of  its  importance  as 
a  news  event,  whether  in  the  form  of 
exploiting  radio,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  thing  that  goes  to  the  ear  has  a 
tie-up  with  the  thii\;  that  goes  to  the 
eye.  The  failure  to  recognize  that  until 
recently  on  the  part  of  publishers  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  the  growth  of  it  than  the 
inherent  merit  of  the  product.” 

Mr.  Roberts  continued  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  the  A.N.P.A.  last 
week  of  other  encroachments  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenues,  some  of  thm 
demanding  and  obtaining  the  editorial 
assistance  of  newspapers.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  intense  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  displayed  by  the  A.N.P.A.  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  last  week,  and  cited  to  the 
conference  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
former. 

Prof.  David  A.  McCabe,  calling  the 
issue  joined  between  Messrs.  Aylesworth 
and  Roberts,  called  on  Mr.  Gilmore  as 
one  having  friends  in  both  camps. 

In  the  experience  of  the  Detroit  News 
with  its  pioneer  station  WW'J.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  said,  radio  advertising  has  not  been 
continually  effective  without  the  support 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  radio  as  an  advertising  medium 
is  no  more  a  competitor  of  the  newspaper 
than  is  the  billboard,”  he  continued.  “It 
is  flash  advertising.  You  turn  on  your 
radio  to  be  entertained,  and  you  tolerate 
advertising  only  to  the  point  that  the 
quality  of  the  program  justifies  it  in  your 
rnind.  You  set  your  dial  for  .Amos  'n 
.■\ndy  at  7.00,  because  you  want  to  be  sure 
to  hear  all  their  program;  not  because 
vou  want  to  hear  what  some  mother  in 
Missouri  wrote  about  how  her  children 
quarrel  over  who  shall  use  the  tooth¬ 
paste  first.  You  grin  and  bear  that  part 
of  the  program.  But  how  many  of  vou 
listen  to  the  closing  announcement?  Not 
many.  More  likelv  you  switch  to  an¬ 
other  program.  Radio  advertising  is 
limited.  Overdo  it  and  the  public  will 
quit  listening,  just  as  it  will  avoid  the 
motion  picture  theatre  which  slips  in  an 
advertising  reel.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  read  a  letter  from  the 
Craham-Paige  Companv,  which  broad¬ 
casts  a  program  by  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  to  the  vice-president  of 
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(be  orchestra  who  also  manages  the 
Sews'  radio  station.  I'he  company’s 
jdvertising  manager  stated  that  the  radio 
program  had  caused  Graham-Paige  to  in¬ 
crease  its  newspaper  advertising  and  to 
supplant  part  ot  its  magazine  advertising 
by  broadcasting.  Broadcast  advertising, 
he  said,  held  the  attention  of  the  reader 
for  a  longer  time  than  a  magazine  page, 
and  had  stimulated  interest  in  each  of  the 
46  areas  where  the  program  was  broad¬ 
cast.  Graham  advertising  would  hence¬ 
forth,  he  said,  appear  in  local  news¬ 
papers  where  Graham  dealers  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  where  the  radio  program  has 
aroused  new  interest  in  the  newspaper 
aniuiuncements. 

"As  an  advertising  medium,”  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  continued,  “the  radio  never  can 
overcome  the  handicap  that  its  listeners 
must  hear  the  broadcast  at  a  fixetl  hour 
or  miss  it  forever,  whereas  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  ink  can  be  studied  at  the 
reader’s  convenience.  Moreover  the 
radio  audience  is  small  except  during  a 
few  hours  of  the  day.  Seven  to  eleven 
p.  m.,  I  believe,  are  the  hours  of  great¬ 
est  attention — only  four  of  the  24.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  described  the  Detroit 
News  employment  of  its  station  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  news  department.  When 
Knute  Rockne  was  killed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  the  Xews  prepared  an  extra  on  the 
first  .A.P.  flash,  which  did  not  state  posi¬ 
tively  that  Rockne  had  met  death,  but 
warranted  news  preparations  with  that  in 
view.  When  verification  arrived,  the 
News  was  put  on  the  street  fast  and  the 
bare  facts  announced  over  the  radio  with 
the  statement  that  a  Xews  extra  was 
out.  In  the  next  two  hours,  he  stated, 
the  oaper  had  more  telephone  calls  for 
information  than  on  any  news  story  since 
the  Armistice,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris. 

The  lerry  Buckley  murder  story  had 
a  two-fold  moral  for  Mr.  Gilmore.  The 
News  is  giving  long  verbatim  reports  in 
its  columns  of  the  trial  of  three  men  for 
the  killing  of  the  radio  crusader,  broad¬ 
casting  also  important  bulletins  during 
the  day  and  summarizing  the  develop¬ 
ments  each  evening  over  the  radio. 
Buckley,  he  said,  was  comparatively  un¬ 
known  until  he  began  broadcasting  in 
Detroit’s  recent  mayoralty  campaign, 
calling  himself  the  voice  of  the  voice¬ 
less  common  herd,  but  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  200,000  persons  and  wreaths 
are  daily  added  to  his  monument. 

The  Xews  uses  its  station  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  news  service  to  readers,  he  said. 
Its  principal  edition  goes  to  press  at  2 :00 
p.  m.  and  is  delivered  to  the  majority 
of  subscribers  by  carrier.  Late  events 
of  the  afternoon  cannot  be  included  in 
this  edition,  and  the  later  sports  and  fi¬ 
nancial  editions  are  not  always  available 
for  home  edition  readers.  The  radio, 
with  frequent  bulletins  supplements  the 
news  of  the  day  as  the  home  edition 
carries  it. 

All  home  baseball  and  football  games 
are  broadcast  throughout  the  season  by 
the  Xews,  with  no  deleterious  effects 
either  upon  circulation  or  attendance  at 
the  contests,  Mr.  Gilmore  said,  the  radio 
bringing  the  events  to  many  people  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  be  present  in  per¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Schroth.  “stringing  along  with 
Mr.  Roberts”  in  the  debate,  declared 
that  radio  ceased  to  be  news  when  it  be¬ 
came  routine  and  commonplace.  It  be¬ 
came  a  competitor  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar  when  programs  began  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  bv  those  who  had  something  to 
sell. 

He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gilmore  and 
Mr.  .^ylesworth  as  to  the  desirability, 
from  a  newspaper  standpoint,  of  broad¬ 
casting  news. 

“We  deal,”  he  said,  “in  new’spapers, 
the  printed  word.  Therefore,  we  should 
relv  upon  that  method  of  expression.  Mr. 
Gilmore  savs  that  the  most  important 
edition  of  the  Detroit  Xews  goes  to  press 
at  2  o’clock  and  that  they  feel  obliged  to 
supplement  the  news  carried  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  by  broadcasting  later  happenings. 
Newspaper  readers  do  not  expect  any 
such  siipplementarv  service.  If  the  views 
nf  the  Detroit  X^ews  are  sound,  then 
those  newspapers  which  do  not  have 
broadcastimr  stations  are  falling  down 
terribly  in  their  duty  to  their  readers. 

“Mr.  .Aylesworth  makes  the  point  that 


the  newspapers  err  in  cutting  out  the 
advertisers'  name  from  a  program.  He 
said  he  would  print  the  names  because 
they  are  news.  The  very  fact  that  the 
radio  industry  makes  such  strenuous  at¬ 
tempts  to  have  the  newspapers  include 
the  names  in  radio  programs  is  conclu¬ 
sive  proof,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
without  the  promotion  and  publicity  at¬ 
tracted  to  programs  through  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  the  programs  them¬ 
selves  would  not  attract  the  audience 
necessary  to  make  the  advertising  profit¬ 
able. 

"Mr.  Aylesworth  suggests  that  we 
have  many  problems  in  common.  \Ve 
have  one  great  problem  in  common  and 
that  is  the  comi)etition  for  advertising. 
Radio  is  now  a  medium  that  must  be 
paid  for.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  audience  that  it  can  attract 
and  the  response  obtained.  Therefore, 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  newspaper  pres¬ 
entation.  This  is  the  situation  as  it 
e.xists  today  and  therefore  we  are  not 
allies.  W'e  both  want  the  same  thing — 
the  advertiser’s  money.” 

Karl  Bickel,  whose  recent  book  was 
quoted  by  Mr.  Roberts,  was  called 
upon  by  Prof.  McCabe  to  speak. 

“This  radio  news  distribution  issue,” 
Mr.  Bickel  said,  "is  not  one  primarily 
affecting  the  press  association.  The 
United  Press  has  never  received  a  nickel 


of  revenue  from  a  radio  interest  of  any 
kind.  The  Xational  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  are  not  clients  of  the  United  Press ; 
they  do  not  pay  us  for  service.  We 
serve  Mr.  Roberts'  paper,  we  serve  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  paper,  we  serve  Mr.  Schroth’s 
paper;  they  all  pay  us  a  weekly  assess¬ 
ment  for  our  news  service,  primarily  of 
course,  to  be  printed  in  their  newspapers. 
But  of  all  the  l,3(X)-odd  newspaper  clients 
we  have,  none  of  them  pay  us  an  addi¬ 
tional  cent,  if  they  choose  to  use  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  our  service  for  radio. 

"To  me,  radio  by  itself,  solely,  without 
the  co-operation  of  newspapers,  is  a 
rather  weak  and  futile  thing.  1  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Rol)erts,  that  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  by  itself  is  not  very  strong,  and 
Mr.  Gilmore  brought  the  poin*  np  too. 
But  radio  advertising,  hooked  up  with 
newspaper  advertising,  unquestionably  is 
a  powerful  sales  instrument.” 

.Mr.  Bickel  felt,  he  said,  that  neither 
radio  nor  the  press  can  afford  to  get 
into  a  death  struggle  over  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  dollar. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  David 
Lawrence,  the  meeting  Friday  afternoon 
considered  the  press  and  the  government, 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
dclt'hia  Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
•American  Society  of  Xewspaper  lulitors, 
spoke  on  the  newspaper  as  a  public  serv¬ 


ant.  Henry  Suydam,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
detailed  the  relations  of  the  press  with 
the  federal  departments,  criticising  the 
White  House  press  conferences  as  90 
per  cent  useless  from  the  standpoint  of 
newspapers.  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  introduced  by  Chair¬ 
man  Lawrence,  as  like  Suydam,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  mind,  and  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  of  Washington  newspaper  men, 
delivered  some  characteristic  adversions 
on  the  relations  of  the  press  with  Con¬ 
gress.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Suydam  on 
the  maleficent  character  of  the  formal 
press  meetings  with  the  President.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  three  addresses,  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  led  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  Fort, 
who  has  represented  a  Xew  Jersey  dis¬ 
trict  in  Congress  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Fort  presented  the  viewpoint  of  the  legis¬ 
lator  in  press  relations.  Percy  Bullen, 
Xew  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  contrasted  American 
and  British  practices  in  the  transmission 
of  government  news  to  the  press,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  .American  system. 
Dr.  O.  C.  Kiep,  German  Consul  General 
in  Xew  York,  informed  the  group  that  in 
his  cai)acity  as  a  member  of  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission  in  Washington  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  he  studie<l  and  admired 
the  .American  press  conference  system. 
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and  upon  his  return  to  Germany  intro¬ 
duced  the  daily  meetings  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  press  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  existing  contacts,  with  mutually 
satisfactory  results.  The  American  idea, 
by  which  individual  correspondents  can 
also  have  audiences  with  department 
heads,  has  not  worked  out  yet  success¬ 
fully  in  Germany,  Dr.  Kiep  said. 

“By  and  large,  the  American  people, 
nationally  and  individually,  believe  in 
their  newspapers,”  declared  Mr  Shedd. 
“They  do  not  always  coincide  with  edi¬ 
torial  opinion,  but  they  believe  in  their 
favorite  newspapers  just  the  same,  and 
with  possible  mental  reservations,  the 
editorial  pages  as  well  as  the  news 
stories. 

Concealed  Ownership  May 

Be  Public  T rust  Betrayal 

“There  is  no  restraint  upon  editorial 
expression  of  opinion.  There  is  an  obli¬ 
gation  of  impartiality  in  the  statement  of 
news,  which  ought  to  extend  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  news,  so  far  as  that  shall 
involve  statement  of  fact.  The  contract 
of  reader  service  chiefly  requires  that  the 
reader  shall  know  what  he  is  getting.  So 
also  the  newspaper  rightfully  may  be  the 
advocate  of  any  private  or  selfish  interest, 
so  far  as  editorial  expression  or  any 
other  use  of  its  columns,  outside  of  its 
news  service,  may  go,  always  providing 
that  this  allegiance  to  and  service  of  pri- 
wte  or  selfish  interests  shall  be  known 
and  not  be  disguised.  Lacking  such  ad¬ 
mission  to  allegiance  to  private  interests, 
there  is  normal  warrant  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  newspaper  is  pledged  to  the 
service  of  public  interest,  and  any  service 
other  than  that  is  a  betrayal  of  a  pledge.” 

“The  problem  of  the  press  in  its  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  White  House  is  cme 
for  which  no  adequate  solution  has  been 
found,”  Mr.  Suydam  declared.  “Except 
on  the  rarest  occasions,  the  White  House 
press  conference  is  a  futile,  time-consum¬ 
ing  device,  both  to  the  President  and  the 
press.  From  a  philosophic  standpoint, 
perhaps  something  can  be  said  for  it, 
because  free  access  to  the  President,  at 
stated  periods,  is  a  democratic  idea,  which 
is  flattering  to  the  press  and  helps  sustain 
its  illusions.  From  a  practical  viewpoint, 
however,  the  advantages  are  90  per  cent 
on  the  side  of  the  President. 

“Mr.  Coolidge,  with  an  art  that  almost 
defied  detection,  used  his  press  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  dissemination  of  trivia, 
which,  under  the  deft,  inflating  touch  of 
correspondents,  became  important  and 
significant. 

“Mr.  Hoover  has  not  this  flair  for  cre¬ 
ating  news  out  of  nothing.  Now  and  then 
he  prepares  an  important  statement  on 
some  public  questions,  which  is  issued  in 
written  fom  to  correspondents.  But  Mr, 
Hoover  still  uses  the  press  conference  for 
‘background’ — in  other  words  for  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  is  desired  to  present  to 
the  public,  but  for  which  the  White 
House  does  not  wish  to  stand  responsible. 
"This  is  a  device  which  originated,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  European  chancelleries,  but 
which  has  come  to  its  fullest  flower  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington. 

_  ‘T  am  in  favor  of  the  complete  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  system.  Correspondents 
who  wish  “background’  are  free  to  get  it 
from  individual  contact  with  the  Presi- 
dmt.  Mr.  Hoover  is  even  now  accessible 
within  due  reason  to  all  correspondents 
who  wish  to  see  him  in  private;  in  fact, 
he  welcomes,  rather  than  repulses,  such 
contacts.^  In  the  larger  view,  and  leaving 
personalities  out  of  it,  the  White  House 
press  conference  is  an  arrangement  which 
is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  President 
than  of  the  press.  The  press,  in  effect, 
throws  open  its  columns  without  restric¬ 
tion  to  whatever  the  President  wishes  to 
project  into  the  public  mind.  The  press 
is  even  willing  to  conceal  the  President, 
when  he  so  desires,  behind  the  usual 
anonymities. 

“\Vhen  the  White  House,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past,  although  not  under 
Mr.  Hoover,  denies  its  own  statements, 
the  newspapers  are  left  holding  the  hag. 
The  .press  becomes  a  victim  of  a  system 
which  the  press  itself  helped  to  establish. 
It  is  the  newspapers,  rather  than  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  that  are  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  White  House  press 
conference.  Woodrow  Wilson  once 


abolished  it,  using  the  pretext  of  the  war. 
I  am  not  in  his  confidence,  but  I  suspect 
that  Mr.  Hoover  would  be  glad  to  abol¬ 
ish  it  too.  If  the  Executive  uses  it  and 
controls  it  and  devises  rules  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  press  itself  is  to  blame. 

“In  other  departments  the  veil  of  White 
House  secrecy  is  being  imitated.  During 
the  war,  the  Government’s  contacts  with 
the  press  were  tightened  up.  There  came 
into  being  a  series  of  official  press  agents, 
disguised  under  euphemistic  titles.  These 
press  agents  have  now  become  the  rec¬ 
ognized  channels  of  information  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  departments  and 
the  press.  The  great  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  emanating  from  the  Government  de¬ 
partments  at  public  expense  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  public  funds. 

“These  mimeographed  trivialities,  dis¬ 
pensed  with  such  lavish  hand,  are  one 
side  of  the  picture.  The  correspondent 
who  uses  them  is  ace-high.  But  let  him 
attempt  to  delve  into  some  matter  which 
a  Department  wants  covered  up,  or  for 
some  reason  to  withhold  from  public 
attention.  The  Department  becomes 
umbrageous ;  its  individuals  fade  into 
the  gloom.  The  officer  whom  the  press 
agent  described  with  all  his  rank  and 
titles  in  the  morning,  becomes  just  an 
anonymous  and  .shrinking  bureaucrat  in 
the  afternoon.  The  system  of  ‘no  quota¬ 
tion’  now  permeates  the  Government 
from  top  to  bottom.  Reasonable  discre¬ 
tion  must  of  course  be  permitted,  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  side  of  the  Government  is 
more  and  more  attempting  to  foist  upon 
newspapers  an  unending  stream  of  fav¬ 
orable  ‘promotion’  and  to  evade,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  the  public  responsibilities 
inherent  in  direct  quotation. 

Justice  Department  Has 

Press  Agentry  Barrier 

“Perhaps  the  most  difficult  Department 
with  which  the  correspondent  must  deal 
is  the  Department  of  Justice.  There  has 
been  set  up  in  that  Department  a  press 
officer,  representing  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  whom  all  inquiries  from  the 
press  must  be  referred.  Attempts  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  responsible 
higher  officers  have  sometimes  proven 
vain.  It  is  possible,  in  other  cases,  to 
arrange  such  appointments,  but  the 
process  is  discouraged,  and  is  at  best 
difficult  and  slow.  The  result  is  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  conducts  its  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  press  in  a  manner  which 
no  newspaper  would  tolerate  from  a 
municipal  or  state  government. 

“The  Federal  Departments,  let  us  not 
forget,  are  independent  entities,  under 
the  supervision  of,  and  responsible  to. 
an  independent  Executive.  The  work  of 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open.  The  work  of  the 
executive  departments  is  performed,  to  a 
large  extent  behind  closed  doors.  The 
decisions  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  are  taken  in  full  view  of  the 
press;  those  of  the  executive  branch  are 
no  more  public  than  the  individual 
Cabinet  officer  chooses  to  make  them. 
In  the  end,  of  course,  all  things  become 
known,  even  if  it  takes  a  Senate  inves¬ 
tigation  to  pry  out  the  facts. 

“The  press  would  do  well  to  apply  to 
the  departments  the  same  tests  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  public  spirit,  wisdom,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  political  motivation  that  it  is 
so  ready  to  apply  to  Congress.  If  we 
are  to  be  critical  of  one  branch  of  the 
government,  let  us  be  critical  of  all.  Tlie 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  press  in 
Washington  are  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
group  of  bureaucrats,  who,  with  their 
rulings,  their  orders,  their  pettv  secrets, 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  operation  of  the 
government  behind  a  curtain  of  obfusca¬ 
tion.  Unless  this  withdrawal  be  resisted, 
it  will  in  the  end  threaten  the  liberties 
of  o'.ir  people.” 

Introducing  his  subject,  the  relations 
of  the  press  with  Congress,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  corroborated  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Suyd.am  with  respect  to  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  disparagement  of  Congress 
and  the  glorification  of  the  President  by 
the  press.  He  contrasted  also  the  aloof¬ 
ness  of  the  executive  departments  with 
the  candor  and  accessibility  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  The  Senate,  he  said, 
was  the  choice  assignment  of  Washing- 
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ton,  because  the  upper  house  included 
most  of  the  best  minds  concerned  with 
government  and  because  it  is  there  that 
national  issues  are  really  thrashed  out, 
and  the  divergent  and  conflicting  forces 
of  the  nation  become  articulate.  The 
relations  of  the  press  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  less  intimate 
and  less  productive,  because  of  its  sub¬ 
servient  attitude  toward  the  President 
and  because  of  the  rigid  pafty  discipline 
which  has  prevailed  there  in  recent 
years.  The  size  of  the  membership  and 
the  rigid  discipline  give  the  chamber, 
“even  in  its  noblest  moments,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  penal  institution.”  But,  even 
admitting  all  this,  conditions  in  the 
House,  he  said,  are  ideal  from  the  re¬ 
porter’s  standpoint  compared  with  those 
he  encounters  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Relations  between  editors  and  Con¬ 
gress  are,  I  believe,  characterized  by  too 
much  talk,  too  little  investigation,  and 
too  many  half-baked  opinions,  on  the 
part  of  the  editors,”  Mr.  Anderson  con¬ 
tinued.  “There  is  hardly  a  Washington 
correspondent  who  has  not  been  shamed 
by  the  crass  ignorance  disclosed  by  edi¬ 
torials  in  his  own  paper. 

Criticism  of  Congress  Perils 

Free  Press,  Says  Anderson 

“The  owner  of  a  large  newspaper  is, 
ipso  facto,  a  man  of  large  business  inter¬ 
ests,  and  his  attitude  toward  Congress 
usually  is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
other  business  men.  That  there  are  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  I  am  well  aware ; 
wherever  you  find  one,  you  will  also 
find  editors  who  are  experts  and  cor¬ 
respondents  who  report  the  news  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor.  But,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  newspaper  owners  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  elemental  character  of 
the  government,  which  like  that  of  their 
business  and  social  acquaintances,  is 
signalized  bv  appalling  ignorance.  This 
ignorance  finds  utterance  in  the  custom 
of  admonishing  Congress  to  ‘go  borne 
and  let  the  President  run  the  country.’ 

“Wffien  this  derisive  chorus  is  able  to 
recruit  a  majority  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  it  becomes  verv 
serious  indeed.  It  is  .so  serious  that  in 
the  Ignited  .States,  alone  among  the 
established  democracies  of  the  world,  the 
tendency  is  constantly  to  fatten  and  exalt 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislature.  Not 
a  year  nasses  that  does  not  witness  new 
encroachments,  alwavs  to  the  blind 
acclaim  of  a  large  part  of  the  press.  In 
the  greatest  republic  on  earth,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  swings  toward  autocracy. 

“For  ten  years  Congress  has  been  the 
principal  defense  of  the  public  against 
those  who  seek  to  pillage  and  exploit  it, 
as  every  newspaperman  in  Washington 
knows  perfectly  well.  And  for  ten  years 
a  great  section  of  the  press  has  taught 


the  public  to  sneer  and  jeer  at  its  pro- 
tector.  It  is  worse  than  dishonest;  it  h 
stupid.  Every  newspaper  owner'  with 
vision  enough  to  see  ten  feet  beyond  the 
front  door  of  his  bank  ought  to  know 
that  a  free  parliament  and  a  free  press 
are  inseparable,  and  that  every  blow  at 
the  integrity,  influence,  and  independence 
of  Congress  is  a  blow  at  the  integrity 
independence  and  influence  of  the  press.  ’ 

“I  have  a  few  suggestions  for  improv. 
ing  the  relations  of  the  press,  with  Con¬ 
gress  which  I  now  offer :  , 

“Let  the  correspondents  base  their 
Washington  dispatches  exclusively  on  I 
what  they  see,  hear,  and  know  to  be  the  I 
truth.  I 

“Let  the  editors  base  their  opinions  I 
and  utterances  on  those  dispatches,  rather  1 
than  on  what  they  hear  at  luncheon  clubs  ^ 
golf  courses,  and  social  gatherings.  ’  * 

“Let  the  owners,  unless  they  are 
professional  journalists  themselves,  keep 
their  hands  off  the  news  and  editorial 
policies. 

“I  am  confident  that,  if  those  rules 
were  obeyed,  the  country  would  be  at 
once  better  informed  and  better 
governed.” 

Commenting  upon  these  addresses.  Con¬ 
gressman  Fort  attributed  to  the  growing 
non-partisanship  of  the  press  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  party  system  in  the  United 
States.  Agreeing  from  his  experience  in 
the  House  with  some  of  Mr.  .Anderson’s 
criticisms  of  that  body,  he  found  its 
“greatest  virtue  as  a  parliamentary  body 
in  the  last  ten  years  at  least,  has  been 
that  in  it  have  originated  every  con- 
-structive  proposal  of  legislation  that  has 
become  law,  and  those  constructive 
proposals  have  resulted  only  from  the  fact 
that  in  that  body  there  is  party 
solidarity.” 

Limit  on  Interviews  Needed  | 
to  Get  Day*s  Work  Finished 

Mr.  Fort  defended  the  department 
heads  from  the  correspondents’  fire  by 
saying  that  if  an  Executive  were  to  see 
newspapermen  freely  at  all  times,  Ik 
would  be  compelled,  as  are  members  of  . 
Confess,  to  do  all  his  work  in  the  ' 
evenings. 

The  press  is  also  at  fault,  Mr.  Fort 
declared,  in  employing  inferior  and 
poorly  paid  people  to  edit  and  headline 
news  without  a  sufficient  background  or 
understanding,  and  with  the  principal 
objective  of  selling  papers  by  sensational 
selectivity  which  might  or  might 
convey  a  true  picture  of  the  situation 
described  in  intelligent  dispatches.  An¬ 
other  error,  he  said,  is  that  the  press 
permits  itself  to  become  a  disseminatoi  of  | 
propaganda  for  interested  groups.  The 
neglect  by  the  press  of  important  publk 
men  and  important  acts  while  vapid 
phrase-makers  are  given  front-page  at¬ 
tention  is  also  discouraging  to  diligent 
public  service. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, helitvtitk 
White  House  conference  should  be  r^ 
tained. 

“Even  if  they  give  nothing  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  picture  of  the  president’s  attitude,*  ; 
he  said,  “even  if  they  only  reveal  soiiK- 
thing  of  his  personality,  even  if  they  only 
tell  how  he  happens  to  be  feeling,  it  seeira 
to  me  that  they  have  a  very  real  value  in 
giving  a  group  of  live,  intelligent  and 
analytical  individuals  a  direct,  personal, 
impression  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  needs  al.so  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  ill-considered  utterances, 
Mr.  Kaltenborn  continued,  citing  the  re¬ 
cent  statement  of  President  Hoover,  who 
“sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  battleship  com¬ 
ing  home  from  the  Carribean  cruise,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  A'ircin  Islands  as  a  potential 
poorhouse,  offending  without  meaning  to, 
every  inhabitant  of  those  islands.” 

Mr.  Suydam  replied  that  Mr.  Kalten- 
born’s  view  was  that  of  an  occasioim 
visitor,  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
White  House  conferences,  and  that  corre- 
pondents  needing  the  personal  word  of 
the  President  on  anv  subject,  can  usualb 
see  him  at  reasonable  intervals  without 
difficulty. 

He  doubted  that  the  conferences^  could 
protect  the  President  from  indiscr^ 
utterances  and  corrected  the  impression 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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OVN  VOR!X> 

or  Lettcrs 


Harvey  FULTON’S  novel  “They 
Couldn’t  Say  No,”  just  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape  &  Harrison  Smith,  is  an 
arraignment  of  modern  advertising,  but 
when  I  say  “arraignment,”  I  don’t  mean 
that  this  is  a  novel  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose.  And  it  does  not  “expose”  adver- 
ming  agencies  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  daily  newspapers  any  more  than 
the  post-war  drinking  and  petting  at 
which  some  of  the  young  folks  in  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  are  especially  adept. 

I  can’t  be  sure  that  it  is  true  to  life. 
Uy  own  experience  does  not  include 
space  salesmen  who  furnished  copy 
ideas  to  an  agency  at  its  wit’s  end;  so 
I  can’t  be  sure  whether  the  space  sales¬ 
man  can  do  this  much  better  when  he  is 
half  drunk.  And  I  never  heard  of  any 
account  being  obtained  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  through  a  conspiracy  with  a 
space  salesman,  a  speakeasy  proprietor 
and  a  number  of  light  and  lovely  young 
women.  I  rather  imagine  that  most 
agencies  and  newspaper  business  offices 
now  operate  on  a  little  more  sober  basis. 

But  who  expects  verisimilitude  in  a 
story  of  any  kind  of  business,  least  of  all 
newspapers  or  advertising  agencies? 
There  is  enough  truth  to  make  you  and 
me  wince  occasionally.  There  is  a  tiresome 
statistical  solicitation  by  a  dull  and  sober 
space  salesman  that  is  almost  a  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  transcription.  And  I  am 
sure  that  once  at  least  you  have  attended 
a  testimonial  dinner  where  everyone 
threw  hard  rolls.  Any  way  Harvey 
Fulton  never  claimed  that  his  young 
heroes— who  could  never  say  no  to  a 
drink  or  a  chance  to  chase  the  girls  or 
any  other  attractive  way  of  dodging  rou¬ 
tine  work — are  typical,  or  that  they  are 
the  only  type.  Or  that  many  advertising 
men  after  the  crash  of  1929  inherited 
from  convenient  rich  uncles  enough  to 
set  up  a  splendid  organization  for  the 
production  of  bunkless  advertising  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  spite  at  the  wretch 
that  once  fired  them.  In  this  story  the 
first  step  of  the  executives  of  the  new 
agency  is  toward  the  decanter  of  Scotch 
and  the  next  is  to  the  phone  to  call  up 
“those  girls.”  —  You  will  read  it  through 
if  you  start  it. — R.W. 

*  w  * 

newspapermen  are  to  the  fore 

_  in  the  May  magazines.  Forum,  for 
instance,  comments  editorially  that  “this 
issue  seems  to  be  the  newspaper  men’s,” 
and  lists  Fabian  Franklin  who  writes  on 
“The  Onward  March  of  Repeal” ;  Elmer 
Davis  on  “Good  Old  1913,”  the  year  that 
he  came  to  New  York ;  John  R.  Tunis  on 
“Pooh-bahs  of  Sport,”  which  means  the 
directors  of  athletics  at  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton ;  and  H.  N.  Brailsford, 
whose  “Why  India  Follows  Gandhi”  is 
the  best  recent  study  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  that  I  have  read.  Five  wood-cut 
illustrations  accompany  the  latter  article. 
Even  better  journalism  perhaps  is  two 
papers  by  younger  newspapermen  in  this 
issue:  Marcus  Duffield  on  “That 
Billion-Dollar  Bonus :  The  American 
Legion  Stages  a  Hold-up” ;  and  Edward 
Angly’s  “Prophets  Not  Without  Honor,” 
a  chronological  resume  of  all  the  fuddled 
forecasting  of  the  last  four  years. — R.W. 
*  *  * 

The  lead  article  of  the  May  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  is  “Twilight  of  the  Dictators,” 
V  George  Seldes,  whose  writings  on 
juiropean  politics  are  well  known.  Here 
he  foresees  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
dictators  that  are  left  in  Europe.  The 
cause  is  economic.  The  American  bank¬ 
ets  are  not  so  ready  as  a  few  years  ago 
lo  put  up  the  money  for  dictators,  he 
says.  Budget  faking  in  Italy  was  uncov¬ 
ered  by  “James  Murphy,  who  represented 
British  newspapers,  Hiram  Motherwell, 
|hm  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Percy 
Winner  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,” 
and  Mr.  Seldes  himself,  then  of  the  Chi- 
coffo  Tribune.  He  has  his  fling  at  the 
Americans  who  have  lauded  Mussolini, 
es^ially  Mr.  Marcosson. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn  in  the  same  issue  of 


Scribner’s  writes  on  “Radio ;  Dollars  and 
Nonsense.”  He  reminds  that  he  knows 
l)oth  newspapers  and  radio:  “I  have  had 
unusual  opportunity  to  compare  the  effect 
of  the  spoken  and  the  written  word. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
superior  power  of  speech.”  Mr.  Kalten¬ 
born  fears  a  monopoly  by  RCA,  and  tells 
how  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  was  hindered 
by  restrictions  when  it  tried  to  buy 
transmitting  equipment  from  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  rulings  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  that  “All  stations 
should  cater  to  the  general  public — there 
is  no  place  for  a  station  catering  to  any 
group — ”  Mr.  Kaltenborn  compares  to  a 
hypothetical  ruling  that  there  should  be 
no  newspapers  except  tabloids. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

T  N  the  May  Harpers  E.  S.  Martin  in 
-*■  his  “Editor’s  Easy  Chair”  comments 
on  “these  trying  times  for  persons  who 
form  ties  of  affection  for  newspapers.” 
He  says: 

Thousands  the  other  day  wanted  to  put  black 
bands  on  their  coat  sleeves  because  the  World 
was  dead.  So  there  were  thousands  who  had  a 
mind  to  wear  mourning  after  the  5i»»i  died, 
and  hundreds  who  inclined  at  jeast  to  put  on  a 
black  necktie  because  of  the  shift  in  direction  of 
the  Evening  Post  when  it  went  to  Mr.  Curtis. 

Even  before  Pulitzer,  the  World  had 
“sparkle,  an  amazing  paper,  with  politi¬ 
cal  views  also,”  Mr.  Martin  says,  and 
Pulitzer  “emerged  with  a  growing,  popu¬ 
lar  and  profitable  newspaper  built  on  the 
ruins  of  his  nervous  system  and  his  eye¬ 
sight.” 

Also  in  this  number  is  an  article  by 
Lillian  Symes’s  on  “Our  American 
Dreyfus  Case:  A  Challenge  to  ^li- 
fornia  Justice.”  “But  few  Californians, 
except  the  more  simple-minded  readers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,”  she  says,  “believe 
that  Mooney  and  Billings  are  guilty.” 
The  advocate  of  the  accused  was  Fre¬ 
mont  Older,  of  the  Bulletin,  who  exposed 
the  prosecution  and  seemed  repeatedly  on 
the  very  point  of  winning  a  new  trial. — 
R.W. 

*  «  * 


WILLIAM  A.  CROFFUT,  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  reporter,  who 
has  known  every  President  from  Millard 
Fillmore  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  lively  autobiography  entitled  “An 
American  Procession,  1855-1914:  A 
Personal  Chronicle  of  Famous  Men.” 
(Little  Brown  &  Co.)  Trained  as  a 
shorthand  writer,  Mr.  Croffut  tells  of 
receiving  from  dictation  the  transcript  of 
Isaac  C.  Pray’s  “Memoirs  of  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  and  His  Times,”  and  of  a 
speech  by  Daniel  Webster. 

He  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  under  Horace  Greeley,  and  shortly 
before  the  Civil  War  was  declared,  he 
went  to  Washington  as  a  stenographer 
for  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Chase.  In  1861,  he  was  mustered  into 
the  First  Minnesota  Regiment  at  Fort 
Snelling  for  three  months.  After  his  dis- 
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Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 
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AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 
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charge  he  found  service  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Tribwte  and  also 
held  a  Treasury  post,  coming  into  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  Walt  Whitman,  Gen. 
McDowell,  Col.  (Corcoran,  famous  Irish 
patriot,  John  Hay,  and  other  writers, 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  crowded  the 
Capitol  during  the  exciting  War  days. 

Mr.  Croffut  has  written  a  lively  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  latter  days  of  Peggy  O’Neill, 
protegee  of  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  resigned  his 
Government  position  and  returned  north. 
From  1863  to  1880  he  had  a  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalism.  He  gives  an 
account  of  New  York  traffic  conditions  in 
1879  and  of  the  tunnel  bored  under  the 
Hudson  River  from  New  York  to  Jersey 
City  and  completed  after  many  trials. 
His  experiences  with  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
Mark  Twain,  R.  H.  Newell,  Bret  Harte, 
William  Culen  Bryant,  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Thurlow  Weed,  and  P.  T.  Barnum  make 
several  interesting  chapters. — A.C. 

*  *  * 


DELATION  between  advertising  rates 
and  circulation,  a  question  with  which 
the  advertiser,  publisher,  and  advertising 
agent  are  continually  concerned,  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Business,  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Chief  among  the  findings  is 
the  conclusion  that  milline  rates  decrease 
by  percentage  relations  as  newspapers  in 
increasingly  larger  circulation  classes  are 
included. 

The  study,  “Newspaper  Advertising 
Rates  and  (Tirculation,”  was  made  by 
Professor  John  H.  Cover  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Professor  Paul  J. 
Thompson  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  Vincent  Cohenour,  research  assistant 
at  Chicago.  The  advertising  rates  and 
circulations  of  1,053  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  ranging  from  900  copies  to 
1,274,000,  and  representative  of  all  geo¬ 
graphical  and  population  areas  in  the 
United  States,  are  analyzed. 

General  laws  of  relationship  derived  by 
complex  mathematical  formulae  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  simplified  tables  for  ready  ref¬ 
erence.  A  “normal  milline  rate”  for  a 
particular  newspaper  can  be  found  by 
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in  Wisconsin  s 
Small-City 
Daily  Field 

The  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin) 
Tribune  started  1931  with  nearly 
100,000  lines  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  month  of  January. 
This  newspaper — the  only  daily  in 
the  prosperous  La  Crosse  market 
— led  the  small-city  daily  field  of 
Wisconsin  in  national  advertising. 
In  fact,  it  was  exceeded  only  by 
newspapers  published  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  200  miles  away. 

Advertisers  who  demand  results 
use  the  La  Crosse  Tribune.  It  pays 
them,  and  it  will  pay  you.  A 
city  circulation  of  8466  in  a  city  of 
8800  families;  a  total  circulation 
of  15,079;  a  rate  of  only  6  cents; 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune  gives  you 
thorough,  economical  coverage  of 
a  market  worth  winning. 
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reference  to  the  circulation  class  to  which 
the  newspaper  belongs,  and  any  variation 
from  that  rate  can  be  studied  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  factors,  such  as  geographi¬ 
cal  differences,  competition,  combination, 
membership  in  a  chain,  or  appeal  to  spe¬ 
cial  group  interests.  Similarly,  as  the 
circulation  of  a  newspaper  increases,  the 
“normal  rate”  to  which  adjustment 
should  be  made  is  obtainable. 

The  following  illustrations  of  relation¬ 
ships  between  milline  rates  and  circula¬ 
tion  are  chosen  from  a  table  for  daily 
newspapers : 

“Normal” 

Circulation  Milline  Rate 


2.000 

$10.33 

4,000 

7.98 

8,000 

6.16 

16,000 

4.76 

40,000 

3.38 

80,000 

2.61 

200,000 

1.95 

300,000 

1.60 

Onlyg  CITIES 


Over 

247,000 

Daily 


New  York, 
Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  De¬ 
troit,  Kansas 
City  and  St. 
Louis  have  a 
daily  newspaper 
with  as  large 
a  circulation  as 
The  Des  Moines 
Register  and 
Tribune — 


AHEAD  OF  19301 
—Say  Two  of  Camden's 
Largest  Retail  Stores 

First  quarter  business  volume 
showed  Increase  for  two  of 
largest  retail  merchandising 
organizations  in  Sooth  Jersey. 

Good  retail  business  Is  Brst 
reflection  of  public’s  ability  and 
willingness  to  bny. 

South  Jersey  people  readily  ac¬ 
cept  prodnets  advertised  In  their 
own  local  newspapers.  Nearly 
300  manufactorers  found  It  profit¬ 
able  to  make  such  a  contact  last 
year. 

COURIER.POST 

"A  SS-Hamr  Uadtwan  at  aita  aoat" 
Lsss  tbss  balf  sf  1%  isste  CssNssUeo 
Natlanal  Bepreoeatatlvos 
GEO.  A.  MeOBTITT  OO. 


Better  Plants 

at  lower  cost 

by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

Tbe  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  is  onr 
specialty.  Bear  ns  in  mind 
when  you  are  considering 
practical  cost  redactions. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
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KEEN  CRITICISM  OF  PRESS 
AT  PRINCETON 


(Continued  from  page  48) 

that  the  Virtrin  Islands  reference  was  a 
carelessly  dropped  remark. 

“It  just  so  happens,  as  I  remember  it,” 
Mr.  Suydam  said,  “that  the  remark  was 
not  delivered  on  the  deck  of  the  Arizona  ; 
it  was  cabled  to  Washington  and  handed 
out  to  the  press  there  in  mimeograph 
form  after  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people.” 

Prof.  Whittlesey,  of  the  politics  depart¬ 
ment  of  Princeton  University,  agreed  with 
the  correspondents  that  the  press  confer¬ 
ences  were  unproductive  of  genuine  news 
and  tliat  thev  tended  to  degenerate  into 
gossip.  More  and  more  students,  he 
found,  were  not  reading  newspapers,  not 
even  the  headlines,  preferring  to  get  their 
politics  from  radio  addresses. 

British  Admire  American 

Press  Conference  System 

Chairman  Lawrence,  commenting  upon 
the  suggestion  that  the  President  needed 
protection  against  indiscreet  utterance, 
evoked  considerable  laughter  by  his  ob¬ 
servation  that  “the  real  need  for  protec¬ 
tion  is  not  for  the  President  to  be 
protected  against  mistakes  that  he  makes 
accidentally  but  for  the  public  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  mistakes  he  makes  on 
purpose.” 

Percy  Bullen  commented  that  if  he  had 
atte-  pted  in  England  a  few  years  ago  to 
exercise  the  freedom  of  speech  so  bravely 
used  by  Messrs.  Suydam  and  Anderson  in 
discussing  public  affairs,  he  would  have 
run  some  risk  of  being  hanged  publicly  at 
Newgate  or  burned  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field. 

The  British  press  does  not  enjoy  nearly 
so  intimate  relations  either  with  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  with  Government  officials  as  do 
their  American  brethren,  he  declared.  In¬ 
formation  as  to  action  of  the  executive 
departments  is  often  inaccessible  to  a 
newspaperman  except  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  a  question  put  to  the  Government 
by  a  member  of  the  Commons  when  Par¬ 
liament  is  sitting.  Whatever  criticisms 
American  journalists  might  have  of  their 
press  institutions  here,  they  were  assured 
by  Mr.  Bullen  that  no  European  nation 
had  any  equal  or  superior  system.  The 
American  system  is  the  pattern  of  what 
English  journalists  are  now  trying  to  do 
in  London,  with  satisfaction  to  editors, 
reporters  and  readers. 

Dr.  Kiep  contributed  the  German  view¬ 
point  stating  that  he  had  attempted  to 
apply  in  modified  form  to  the  Berlin  gov¬ 
ernment’s  press  relations  the  ideas  he  had 
picked  up  in  a  visit  to  Washington.  The 
press  in  Germany  is  organized  chiefly  on 
party  lines,  he  said,  and  the  government 
party  press  gets  its  news  direct  from  the 
party  leaders.  A  daily  press  conference 
is  held  with  the  chief  of  the  federal  press 
division,  who  is  cross-examined  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  fashion  by  the  newspapermen. 
The  opposition  press  finds  these  confer¬ 
ences  productive,  using  the  information  so 
obtained  largely  to  embarrass  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  evening  paper  editorials.  As  in 
England,  news  of  executive  departments 
is  obtainable  principally  through  questions 
in  legislative  Ix^y.  The  intense  party 
feeling  between  German  newspapers  has 
so  far  militated  against  a  successful  press 
conference  on  the  American  pattern.  Dr. 
Kiep  said,  but  a  modified  form  is  working, 
with  occasional  meetings  between  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

John  Grier  Hibhen,  President  of  the 
University,  presided  at  the  banquet  ses¬ 
sion  Friday  evening,  addresses  being  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Pugsley,  Senator  Henry 
J.  Allen,  and  Sir  Willmott  Lewis.  Mr. 
Pugsley.  as  stated,  commented  briefly  on 
the  character  of  the  meetings  held  under 
his  endowment,  and  suggested  that 
national  political  issues  of  19.12  be  dis¬ 
cussed  next  year. 

Senator  Allen  humorously  contrasted 
the  press  as  he  knew  it  before  he  went  to 
France  in  1917,  with  the  newspaper,  as 
typified  by  his  own  Wichita  Beacon  that 
awaited  him  after  two  years  at  the  war 
and  four  in  the  Governor’s  chair.  When 


he  went  away,  he  said,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  man  on  the  paper  was  the  editor 
and  the  most  important  page  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  When  Mr.  Allen  was  away, 
in  the  pre-war  days,  the  editor  was  in 
charge,  and  when  the  txjss  was  present, 
he  and  the  editor  huddled  together  on  all 
occasions 

“Six  years  later,”  he  continued,  “I 
found  that  the  editor  of  the  paper  was  no 
longer  the  most  important  man  on  it. 
\\  hen  I  went  in  to  talk  to  him,  I  thought 
I  noticed  a  sort  of  mental  dejection  on 
his  part.  The  man  that  the  whole  office 
was  talking  about  was  a  wonder  that  we 
had  imported  from  New  York  City,  and 
we  called  him  the  superintendent  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

“Once  during  his  hurried  trip  through 
the  institution,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
grant  me  a  moment  from  his  busy  life 
that  I  might  get  acquainted  with  him. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  do  that.  He  had 
changed  the  paper  completely.  He  had 
IMJck-marked  it  from  the  second  page  to 
the  last  with  everybody’s  offering  in 
literature,  humor,  comics,  and  in  art — 
feminine  art  he  called  it;  female  art  was 
what  it  really  was. 

“I  said,  ‘Why  can’t  you  and  I  sit 
down  and  let  you  explain  to  me  why  you 
have  done  all  these  odd  things  to  my 
paper  ?  W'hy  have  you  put  these  peculiar 
contributions  in?  They  have  all  cost  a 
little  money.’ 

“  ‘Why,  Governor,’  he  said,  ‘we  have 
done  that  for  the  reader  interest.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  replied,  ‘weren’t  the  readers 
already  sufficiently  interested?  They 
paid  their  subscriptions.’ 

“  ‘Oh  yes,’  he  said,  ‘but  we  have  added 
twenty-five  per  cent.  You  go  down  to 
the  business  office.  You  will  sec  how 
they  feel  about  it.’ 

“Since  that  time  I  have  been  studying 
what  this  great  taste  for  mass  production 
has  done  to  the  modern  newspaper,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  is  finished  with  doing  that  which 
it  is  now  on  its  way  with  rather  rapid 
speed  in  the  process  of  doing.  It  has 
simply  absorbed  all  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  until  we  brag  about 
circulation;  and  when  two  publishers 
now  meet,  they  do  not  talk  about  the 
last  crusade,  they  talk  about  their  rela¬ 
tive  circulations  and  the  relative  record 
of  their  linage,  their  national  linage.  And 
the  new  institution  is  indeed  an  institu¬ 
tion,  a  great  business  institution,  with  a 
marvelous  equipment  and  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  bankers  making  great 
profits  and  living  great  lives. 

Allen  Sees  Trend  Away 

from  Mass  Idea  in  Press 

“I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  all 
happy  or  not.  I  think  that  because  of 
what  I  have  heard  today,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  discontent  on  the  part  of  publishers 
themselves  touching  the  tremendously 
impressive  influence  which  mass  produc¬ 
tion  has  had  on  our  business.  I  have 
been  to  three  big  newspaper  meetings  this 
week,  and  at  every  meeting  I  found  the 
editors  and  publishers  worrying  about 
what  they  are  doing.  That  is  a  fine  in¬ 
dication  that  there  is  something  to  worry 
about. 

“It  isn’t  remarkable,  of  course,  that  in 
this  period  of  great  business  expansion, 
we  too,  should  have  gone  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  The  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  is  that  we  will  get  back,  not  to 
where  we  were  before  today  arrived,  but 
back  to  the  type  of  newspaper  that  en¬ 
visions  the  character  of  the  editor  and 
the  publisher  and  drives  straight  forward 
to  a  definite  purpose  that  is  not  confused 
with  any  other  issue  in  the  world.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Ignited  States  when  we  have  had  greater 
need  of  moral  leadership  in  intelligence 
and  in  courage.” 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis.  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times,  declared 
that  in  all  Europe  there  was  no  paper 
that  compared  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  .Vm»  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
sheer  massive  reporting,  not  only  of 
domestic,  but  of  foreign  affairs. 

“History  (and  the  newspaper  writer  is 
a  sort  of  minor  historian),”  Sir  Willmott 
said,  “is  a  record  of  events,  but  it  helps 
us  not  at  all  to  know  one  event  follows 
another  unless  we  perceive  this  sequence 
as  marking  some  change  in  the  ideas,  the 
customs,  or  the  conscious  practice  of 


men.  The  correspondent  is  not  worth  his 
salt  unless  he  has  trained  his  vision  to 
recognize,  and  his  pen  to  describe,  the 
background  against  which  events  must 
move.  For  his  purpose,  international 
politics  is  less  a  knowledge  of  countries 
than  of  the  relations  between  countries. 

“In  the  relationship  between  modern 
peoples,  there  have  been  three  great  dis¬ 
tinguishable  periods :  The  first  ends  with 
the  great  international  law  of  the  17th 
century,  the  age  of  diplomacy;  the  sec¬ 
ond  ends  with  the  French  Revolution,  the 
age  of  the  balance  of  power ;  the  third, 
the  age  of  imperialism  and  nationalism, 
ends  with  the  great  European  war,  the 
effects  of  which  still  govern  the  situation. 
We  are  now  in  a  fourth  period  of  in¬ 
ternational  relationship  whose  character 
as  yet  no  man  can  foresee  and  whose  de¬ 
velopment  cannot  be  understood  by  any 
foreign  correspondent  unless  he  knows 
what  has  gone  before.  In  this  as  yet 
unchartable  fourth  period  there  are  two 
political  questions  of  overwhelming  inter¬ 
national  importance: 

“The  first  is  the  relationship  among 
themselves  of  the  powers  of  the  Western 
world,  and  the  second  is  the  ultimate  and 
new  relation  of  the  powers  of  the  West 
with  the  powers  of  the  Eastern  world.” 

The  concluding  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Saturday  morning,  carried  on  the 
discussion  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  Gauss.  “The 
Press  as  a  Factor  in  Diplomacy”  was 
discussed  by  John  Antwerp  MacMurray, 
director  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page 
School  of  International  Relations.  Hal 
O’Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chieaqo 
Daily  News,  criticised  the  inconsequential 
character  of  much  news  that  passed  both 
ways  on  the  oceanic  cables  and  radio. 
Pierre  Denoyer,  American  representative 
of  Lc  Petit  Parisien,  characterized  the 
press  of  important  European  countries 
and  contrasted  it  briefly  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  newspaper  practices. 
Diplomats  Can  Learn  Candor 
from  U.  S.  Bar  and  Medicine 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  led  the 
discussion  and  suggested  that  relations 
between  the  press  and  diplomacy  might 
be  improved  if  the  latter  took  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  American  bar  and  medi¬ 
cine,  which  in  the  last  five  years  have 
adopted  an  attitude  of  frankness  toward 
newspapers  with  thoroughly  satisfactory 
results.  A.  W.  Buckland,  of  Toronto, 
urged  American  newspapers  to  cultivate 
a  better  knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs — 
noting  that  in  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  remarks 
he  had  heard  the  first  reference  to  his 
home  land  in  three  days  of  newspaper 
discussion.  News  dispatches  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  United  States  newspapers  are 
often  originated  by  the  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  idea  of  selling  the 
story,  regardless  of  its  accuracy,  and  some 
amusing  instances  of  things  strange  to 
Canadians  as  chronicled  in  the  American 
and  European  press  were  mentioned  by 
the  speaker. 

Unfamiliarity  of  American  newspapers 
with  another  great  region  was  brought  to 
the  front  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  an 
American  newspaperman  now  editor  of 
the  North  China  Herald  and  Par  Pastern 
Resnett'. 

American  newspapers  have  followed 
rather  than  led  public  opinion  in  three 
great  world  questions  of  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades,  in  the  opinion  of  .\damantios  T. 
Polyzoides.  editor  of  Atlantis,  New  York 
Greek  language  daily. 

American  journalism  chronicled  the 
events  following  the  start  of  the  World 
war  in  1914  with  a  skill  and  completeness 
not  elsewhere  equalled,  he  said,  but  the 
formation  of  American  public  opinion 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Kritish  press,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  French,  he  said. 
When  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed,  the 
American  press  was  almost  unanimous 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  but  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pres.sure  and  continue  its  policy  for 
two  years  longer,  irrespective  of  the 
newspapers. 

The  Armistice  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
were  expertly  reported  in  this  country, 
he  said,  hut  the  newspapers  did  not  make 
public  opinion  as  did  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  newspapers  in  their  own 
domains. 


TEXAS  JOURNALISM  CONGPESS 


State  Press  and  Students  in  Annusl 
Meeting  at  Austin,  May  1-2 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Journalism  Congress  and 
the  Southwestern  Student’s  Press  Qub 
is  being  held  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  on  May  1-2.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  scheduled  to  be  addressed  by 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the  PhU> 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  on  “College 
Training  for  Newspaper  Work.”  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  beginner  in  journalism 
was  the  theme  of  the  speech  of  George 
B.  Dealey,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News.  The  closing 
speech  of  the  morning  session  was  by 
Lowry  Martin,  general  manager  of  the 
Corsieana  (Tex.)  Sun  and  vice-president 
of  the  N.A.N.E. 

The  afternoon  session  was  addressed 
by  L.  M.  Nichols,  editor,  Bristov 
(Okla.)  Record,  on  the  “Greatest  Prob¬ 
lems  That  an  Mitor  Faces.”  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lis  J.  Abbott,  chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  discussed  newspapers 
and  foreign  relations. 


FOREIGN  WRITERS  DINE 

Thirty  members  of  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Correspondents  were  present  at 
the  dinner  of  the  group  at  the  Hotel  Si 
George,  Brooklyn,  recently.  Seven  new 
correspondents  w'ere  accepted  into  tbe 
membership  of  the  society,  which  now 
numbers  92  and  which  has  as  president 
R.  Ronconi,  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires. 
The  new  members  are  Henri  Ch.  Rose- 
mond,  of  the  Haiti- Journal,  and  secretary- 
attache  of  the  Consulate  General  of  Haiti; 
M.  Takata,  of  Osaka  Manichi  Shimbun, 
Tokio;  S.  Zuckerman,  manager  of  tbe 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency;  A.  P.  Perry 
and  P.  P.  Butterfield,  of  Reuters,  Ltd.. 
London;  H.  .\therton  Nichols,  of  tbe 
Montreal  Press,  and  Paul  Renault,  of  La 
Patrie,  Montreal. 

IRA  COPLEY  MARRIES 

Ira  Copley,  owner  of  the  Copley  group 
of  newspapers  and  a  former  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  mar¬ 
ried  .\pril  27  in  Paris.  France,  to  Mrs. 
Chloe  Davidson  Worley  of  Pasadena. 
Cal.  After  the  ceremony  the  couple 
went  to  the  Riviera  to  begin  a  honey¬ 
moon  on  Mr.  Copley’s  yacht.  They  will 
return  to  the  United  States  in  June. 


Russia  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
third  great  question  upon  which  the 
American  press  has  not  been  able  to 
focus  public  thought. 

“In  nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
which  boasts  a  free  and  untrammeled 
press,  the  Russian  issue  was  met  squarely 
and  courageously,”  Mr.  Polyzoides  said 
“Here  we  are  powerless  either  to  force 
Governmental  action  for  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  substitute  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  the  complete  rupture 
of  all  relationships  and  all  transactions 
with  that  country.” 

Stating  that  he  was  not  discussing 
what  policy  this  country  should  pursue 
toward  Russia,  he  declared  that  we  are 
witnessing  a  phenomenon  which  is  strik- 
ing  and  shows  a  certain  marked  weak¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  an  otherwise  power¬ 
ful  and  independent  public  press.  j 

The  basic  reason  for  this  weakness,  in  ** 
his  opinion,  is  the  superficial  attitude  of 
the  American  press  toward  news.  W’bat 
most  papers  lack,  he  said,  is  interpretive 
strength — they  try  to  make  up  for  tWs 
deficiency  by  giving  a  large  amount  of 
space  to  various  phases  of  a  certain  event 
or  question. 

“The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,”  be 
commented,  “when  they  said  that  tbe 
good  does  not  lie  in  quantity  alone.” 

Paul  Scheffer,  correspondent  of  tbe 
Bcrjjncr  Tagcblatt,  in  a  brief  address, 
said  that  “journalism  is  not  a  science;  it 
can't  be  taught ;  it  is  not  even  an  object 
of  academic  treatment.  It  is  an  art.  I 
won’t  say  that  it  is  not  very  good  for  a 
journalist  to  be  educated  to  a  certain 
degree  and  have  a  knowledge  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  I  consider  this  an  art  of  in¬ 
tuition.  It  is  very  different  from  history. 
History  is  fixed.  A  journalist  is  a 
hunter  in  more  or  less  wide  and  dense 
forests.” 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
jor  each  idea  pithlished.  S 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


BABV  carriages  and  cribs  and  high 
chairs  have  a  habit  of  outlasting  their 
igers  in  the  average  family  of  today.  Get 
tlx  mothers  to  sell  them  through  the 
classified  page  rather  than  store  them  in 
the  attic  to  become  dust-catchers — W.F.B. 


“Hens  and  Chicks  for  Everyone”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  special  seasonal  page  used 
bv  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise.  “Local  Eggs  Taste  Best” 
and  “Clean  Chicks  Live  to  Pay  a  Profit” 
are  the  side  captions. — P. 


An  office  building  directory  develops 
some  excellent  weekly  advertising  pages. 
1  Obtain  sponsorship  of  the  office  building 
'  management,  together  with  payment  of 
5  part  of  the  cost  of  the  space  for  benefit 
.  the  building  will  derive.  Then  canvass 
1  each  office  occupant  for  a  smalf  weekly 
(  charge  for  listing  in  the  directory.  On 
i  large  office  buildings  the  stunt  is  worth 
i  from  a  half  to  a  full  page  weekly. — H.L.C. 


Lest  you  might  forget.  May  15th  is 
official  straw  hat  day  and  clothiers  should 
be  seen  for  copy  several  days  in  advance 
of  that  date. — D.R. 


Do  you  have  a  piece  of  resort  property 
to  sell  or  a  summer  cottage  to  rent? 
asks  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  soliciting  classified  advertising. 
There  may  be  much  of  this  business  in 
your  community. — F.P.H. 


Washington  (la.)  Journal  sold  the 
county  medical  association  on  the  idea  of 
advertising  to  speed  up  collections.  In 
a^ition  to  showing  the  importance  of 
paying  the  doctor,  a  brief  comment  is 
made  on  the  service  rendered  by  medical 
men.  A  series  of  large  advertisements 
has  been  appearing  regularly  for  several 
months. — D.R. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  Reeorder  recently 
used  a  full  page,  taken  co-operatively  by 
15  merchants  who  carry  radio  adver¬ 
tised  products.  A  directory  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  dealers  was  given  in  a 
two-column  bo.x  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
-R.D.E. 


Finding  business  declining  in  its  repair 
department,  a  motor  company  sent  forth 
investigators  to  “talk  things  over”  with 
former  customers.  It  was  found  thiit  a 
discourteous  attendant  had  cost  that  com¬ 
pany  most  of  the  loss  rather  than  the 
prevailing  “depression.”  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  might  find  a  similar  occasional 
checkup  on  subscribers  who  cancel  sub¬ 
scriptions  a  source  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.— C.W. 


.  “Mid-Week  SPOTLIGHT  Specials” 
is  the  heading  of  a  new  half-page  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  under  a  special  classification 
featuring  used  car  values,  used  by  the 
Boston  Post  for  Wednesdays.  The  sub¬ 
heading  reads  “Shining  Examples  of  Used 
Car  Values  Featured  by  Greater  Boston’s 
Leading  Dealers.”  Copy  can  be  any  size 
but  the  Post  is  using  all  one  column 
advertisements  of  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  dividing  the  half-page  into  24 
sections. — P. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  specialized  technical  skill, 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
^  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtpaper  Buildmgt, 
PrndMctign,  Optratiem, 

Smrvtys, 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


LOCAL  NEWS  DOMINANT 


Patent  Inside*  No  Longer  Vital  to 
Weekly  Press,  Michigan  Editors  Hear 

Patent  insides  and  boiler  plate  no 
longer  figure  prominently  in  the  lives  of 
rural  newspaper  publishers,  according  to 
George  Averill,  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Mich.)  Eccentric,  and  president  of 
Michigan  Press  association,  who  spoke  at 
a  meeting  of  the  fifth  district  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Rowe  hotel.  Grand  Rapids, 
April  24. 

“Instead,”  he  said,  “an  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  news  possibilities  of  their 
respective  fields,  the  development  of  trade 
areas  through  intelligently  prepared  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  for  retail  merchants,  and 
efforts  to  make  their  publications  powers 
for  good  through  well  written  editorials 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
among  the  publishers  of  Michigan  weekly 
newspapers.”  Many  of  the  larger  weekly 
newspapers,  Mr.  Averill  declared,  are 
as  well  equipped  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  as  the  smaller  dailies  a  few 
years  ago  and  all  sources  of  news  and 
business  are  thoroughly  covered. 

Other  speakers  were  Vern  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Ingham  County  Xcii's  at 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture;  Joseph  Sturgeon,  of  East  Lansing, 
field  manager  of  the  association,  and  John 
Pope,  publisher  of  the  Grandville  Star 
and  Soutlnvest  Alliance,  the  latter  a 
Grand  Rapids  community  newspaper. 


CHICAGO  WRITERS  HONORED 

George  Dillon,  Chicago  poet,  and 
Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  were  congratu¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Carl  1.  Henrikson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Foundation  for 
Literature,  upon  their  winning  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  first  award  for  poetry  and  fiction 
at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
American  Writers.  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  literary  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  was  a  speaker.  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Llewellyn  Jones  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  served  on  the  jury  of  award.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  author  of  “Deadlines,” 
“Joslyn”  and  co-author  with  Lloyd 
Lewis,  now  News  dramatic  critic,  of 
“Chicago — the  History  of  Its  Reputa¬ 
tion.”  Dillon  wrote  “Boy  in  the  Wind.” 


STEENROD  TO  BOSTON  HERALD 

F.  L.  Steenrod,  publisher  of  the  Boon- 
znlle  (Mo.)  Daily  News  and  Weekly 
Advertiser,  has  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald.  Paul 
B.  Whallon,  publisher  of  the  Excelsior 
Springs  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Steenrod  as  publisher  of  the  News 
and  Advertiser.  VVhallon,  publisher  of 
the  Standard  for  the  past  five  years,  was 
associated  with  Steenrod  and  W.  L. 
McGiffin  in  purchase  of  the  paper 
August  14,  1930.  Spencer  H.  Givens  and 
Edward  W.  Sowers  continue  as  editors 
of  the  Daily  New's  and  Daily  Standard. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Lee  Trenholm,  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  has  moved  from  345  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  to  22  E.  40th  street.  New  York. 


KILLS  CORE  WASTE 
RECIAINS  BUTT  RCLIS 
REWINDS  DAMAGED  ROLLS 


(AMACHINt  SPLICER 
AND  ROLL  WINDER 
7or  NEWSPAPER  and 
MAGAZINE  PREISROCMS 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

falPopIdrSt.  Brooklyn  N.Y. 


j HUNCHES 

I  One  Dollar  unll  be  paid 
I  for  each  idea  published. 

I  Send  clipping  for  payment. 


A  LLIGATORS,  baby  chicks,  and  honey 
bees  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  apiece, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  living  things  handled 
through  the  parcel  post  division  of  the 
Post  Office  daily.  An  interview  with  the 
head  of  the  local  parcel  post  division  re¬ 
cently  brought  a  good  feature  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  E.rpress. — W.E.W. 


What  happens  to  all  the  milk  bottles 
that  disappear  in  your  city?  The  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  used  this  as  the  basis  of 
a  story  which  brought  out  that,  with  one 
company,  the  life  of  a  milk  bottle  was 
but  three  trips.  Many  bizarre  uses  were 
found  for  them.  It  is  a  story  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  calls  to  local  milk  bottling 
plants. — H.V.H. 


A  classified  list  of  the  occupations  of 
persons  arrested  during  the  previous  year 
by  the  Buffalo  police  yielded  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  housewives  and  clerks  were 
the  worst  offenders,  while  aetors  and 
actresses  were  in  the  minority.  All  sorts 
of  odd  bits  of  information  came  from  a 
scanning  of  this  list,  allowing  for  some 
surprising  deductions. — W.E.W. 


The  fact  that  there  are  some  10,000 
men  airplane  pilots  in  America  may  be 
startling  news  to  most  new’spaper  readers. 
But  despite  the  fact  that  women  fliers 
are  featured  in  the  news,  there  are  only 
about  30  with  transportation  licenses. 
What  are  women  doing  in  aviation  in 
your  city?  Is  it  a  fad  or  are  there  any 
planning  to  become  licensed  transporta¬ 
tion  pilots?  A  good  slant  for  a  woman’s 
page  feature. — A.C.R. 


Oblivion  into  which  celebrities  sink 
made  an  interesting  feature  for  the  Tulsa 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  nsnal  way  it  is  pnt 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bnrean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptlyl  It  costs  them 
nothing! 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earfaart. 
Director.  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


(Okla.)  Tribune.  Five  names  of  people 
prominent  a  few  years  ago  were  taken 
and  10  people  called  by  telephone  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  ex-celebrities.  Those  chosen 
were  Clarence  Chamberlin,  Theodore 
Roberts,  Jeanette  Rankin  and  Robert 
Lansing.  No  one  person  of  the  10  could 
identify  the  five  names.  The  average 
score  was  only  46  per  cent. — H.\’.H. 


Any  suggestion,  from  any  source, 
looking  toward  the  possible  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  industry  in  the  Knoxville 
area  is  outlined  daily  under  the  heading 
“Opportunity”  in  the  Knoxville  Journal. 
— O. 


.\  feature  such  as  “Inns  and  Outs”  of 
the  Vm  York  World-Telegram,  telling 
of  visitors  and  happenings  at  New  York 
hotels,  can  be  adapted  to  the  smaller 
city  or  town  by  telling  of  visitors,  their 
destinations  and  their  conversation  about 
their  travels. — R.W.J. 
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N.  Y.  GOVERNOR  KILLS 
NEWSPAPER  “RELIEF” 


Roosevelt  Vetoes  $75,000  Appropria¬ 
tion  to  Publish  Laws  —  Bill 
Sponsored  by  Small 
Dailies 


With  the  caustic  comment  that  the  bill 
was  designed  as  "relief  for  certain  news¬ 
papers,’'  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
last  week  vetoed  the  proposal  of  a  group 
of  New  York  state  publishers  to  have  the 
state  appropriate  $75,000  for  publication 
of  the  session  laws  in  four  newspapers  in 
every  county. 

The  bill,  which  was  quietly  slipped 
through  the  legislative  mill,  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  John  Knight,  Republi¬ 
can  leader,  in  response  to  requests  from 
publishers  of  small  up-state  newspapers. 
The  measure  originated  with  Elmer  E. 
Conrath,  former  publisher  of  the  Cuba 
Weekly  Patriot. 

When  he  was  informed  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto,  Mr.  Conrath  denied  that  the 
bill  was  partisan  or  political  in  any  sense. 
It  had  the  appro\’al  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association,  he  said. 

The  Governor  confined  his  veto  com¬ 
ment  to  the  following : 

“This  bill  has  a  wrong  title.  The  title 
should  read  ‘An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers.’  It  is  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  state  money,  and  I  am 
therefore  disapproving  it.” 

Under  the  bill  merely  the  titles  of  new 
laws  would  have  been  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  City  Club  of  New 
York,  in  a  message  to  the  Governor, 
requesting  that  he  veto  the  measure,  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  bill  would  pave  the  way 


for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  publish¬ 
ing  sessions  laws  in  full. 

In  this  connection,  the  state  comptrol¬ 
ler's  office  prepared  figures  showing  that 
in  1917  the  state  paid  $206,740  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  session  laws  and  this  figure 
rose  to  $477,490  in  1920.  The  statute  was 
repealed  in  1921.  When  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  sat  in  1915,  the  state 
spent  $660,359  to  advertise  the  revised 
draft  of  the  state  constitution  which  was 
rejected  at  the  polls. 

Of  the  appropriation  in  the  Knight 
bill,  $60,000  would  have  been  spent  with 
the  newspapers,  and  $15,000  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law  in  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office. 

With  the  veto  of  this  measure,  it  also 
became  known  that  the  Fearon-Comaire 
bill  providing  $100,000  for  state  adver¬ 
tising  died  in  senate  committee.  This 
measure  was  backed  by  a  large  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  and  also 
by  several  large  corporations.  The  plan 
was  to  establish  a  Progress  Bureau  in  the 
secretary  of  state’s  office. 


is  known  technically  as  75  per  cent  modu¬ 
lation.  The  above  three  stations  were 
among  those,  as  far  as  the  commission 
knows,  that  have  not  complied  with  the 
order  and  have  until  June  1  to  do  so. 

The  Wiscottsin  State  Journal,  of 
Madison,  operator  of  WISJ  was  granted 
tem^rary  authority  to  June  1,  1931  to 
continue  night  operation  on  789  kilocycles 
with  500  watts  of  power  during  the  day 
and  250  watts  at  night,  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Temporary  licenses  pending  the  adju¬ 
dication  of  applications  for  license  renewal 
were  granted  to  WDAE,  operated  by  the 
Tam^  (Fla.)  Times,  and  WTMJ. 


DAILY  ASSEMBLES  TWINS 


CHICAGO  PRINTER  IN  RUSSIA 


NEW  EQUIPMENT  ORDERED 


Three  Newspaper  Radio  Plants  Given 
TUI  June  1  to  Refit 

tSpecial  to  Editob  &  Pususber) 

Washington,  D.  C.  Apr.  27 — ^Thrce 
newspaper-operated  broadcasting  stations 
have  been  granted  temporary  license 
renewals  dependent  on  the  use  of  up-to- 
date  equipment  as  prescribed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission.  They  are  KLX, 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  WEUL, 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News 
station  and  WHAS,  operated  by  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal. 

Some  time  ago  the  commission  ordered 
that  all  broadcasting  stations  used  what 


American  Revamping  Methods  of 
Moscow  Weekly  News 

Henry  Wales,  Chicago  Tribune  press 
service  correspondent  in  Russia,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  dispatch,  revealed  that  a  Chicago 
printer  is  teaching  Russia  the  publishing 
business.  M.  A.  Stoler,  the  printer,  is 
re-organizing  the  plant  of  the  Moscow 
News,  a  weekly  printed  in  Russian.  The 
dispatch  shows  the  Soviet  printshop  con¬ 
tains  intertypes  and  a  linotype,  a  Ger¬ 
man  casting  machine  which  uses  cold 
paper  and  a  flat  bed  press.  Type  is  tied 
with  string,  in  the  manner  of  the  coun¬ 
try  job  shop,  and  slugs  make  use  only 
of  the  name  of  the  compositor  instead  of 
a  catch  line. 

The  trials  and  worries  of  getting  out 
an  eight-page  paper,  tabloid  size,  are  re¬ 
lated  by  the  correspondent,  who  quotes 
Stoler  as  saying  he  hopes  to  get  more 
American  printers  and  get  the  paper  out 
on  time,  complaining  that  it  is  now  often 
a  day  late. 


LoBg  Beach  Press-Telegram  Gets  Pairs 

Ranging  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age 

When  more  twins  are  discovered  in 
Southern  California  the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press-Telegram  will  have  them 
in  its  Twins  Convention.  At  the  last 
convention,  held  April  12,  Miss  Bess 
Wilson  Settle,  Press-Telegram  reporter  ” 
who  built  up  the  event  had  295  pairs  i  ^ 
of  twins  entered,  or  590  persons. 

So  far  as  known  the  Long  Beach  ” 

affair  is  the  only  such  gathering  in  the  ^ 

world.  There  were  twins  ten  weeks  old 
and  another  pair  past  eighty.  Thousand 
of  spectators  were  attracted  to  the  event 
which  paraded  up  the  Pike  on  the  ocean 
front.  News  reels  and  photo  syndicates 
covered  the  convention. 

Miss  Settle  worked  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  a  month  prior  to  April  12. 

Every  day  she  wrote  one  feature  story 
each  story  being  centered  around  a  new 
pair  of  entrants  in  the  twins  convention.  1 
Those  enrolling  were  required  to  do  so  ! 
at  the  newsroom  of  the  newspaper,  facili¬ 
tating  the  taking  of  pictures  and  mini¬ 
mizing  the  effort  required  to  get  out  the 
daily  story.  A  card  index  file  of  all 
entrants  has  been  kept  to  be  used  in 
inviting  this  year’s  entries  to  enter  next 
year’s  parade. 

Frank  P.  Cioss,  city  editor  of  the  Press- 
Telegram,  welcomed  the  twins. 


GRIEVE  JOINS  S.  F.  EXAMINER 

Curley  Grieve,  for  about  two  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  resigned  recently  and  joined 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Volney  Walsh  is  now  sports 
editor  of  the  News. 
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News.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Times-Union.  Rocheste 
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N.  V. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Winnipeg,  Can. 
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STUDENTS  REPORT  NEWS 


Thirty-four  U.  of  Nebraska  Journalism 
Students  Receive  Actual  Experience 

Thirty-four  senior  students  in  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
>'ebraska  spent  two  weeks  in  April 
getting  actual  newspaper  experience  as 
ftporters  on  twenty-five  Nebraska  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 

The  plan  of  sending  seniors  to  do 
reporting  on  Nebraska  newspapers  was 
devised  three  years  ago  by  Prof.  Gayle 
C.  Walker,  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  in  order  to  give  them  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  field  before  gradu¬ 
ation.  This  “apprenticeship”  period  has 
become  a  requirement  in  the  school  of 
journalism. 


TRADE  JOURNALS  MERGED 

The  Glass  Packer,  New  York  trade 
journal,  has  taken  over  the  Glass  Con- 
inner  Magazine.  Plans  under  the  merger 
^1  for  a  combination  of  the  two  jour¬ 
nals.  The  title,  the  Glass  Packer,  will 
be  retained. 


RETURN  FROM  TRIP 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
ixSotith  Bend  (Ind.)  Tritiotc,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  have  returned  from  a  3,600-mile 
motor  trip  through  the  south. 
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Brokers 


Two  Honest-to-Ooodnesa  Bargains — First,  one 
hour  from  Pennsylvania  station;  grossing  $42,- 
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Business  Opportunities 
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III  operating:  e\*p«*nseB  and  ownership.  B-750. 
Witor  &  Publisher. 


_ Circulation  Promotion 

Ovir  80%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  dally 
■tvipopera  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
•ft  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
Pthf.  The  dependable,  self-financing  PART- 
IX)WE  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  Insurance 
d  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re- 
tlti  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  clrcula- 
iica  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  it 
cInb  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  publisher  or  your  Circulation  Depart- 
■ent.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
lot  la  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
ot  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
ivffj  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
its  potaibllltiee— without  obligation.  The 
Oitrles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
isdIsnapoUg. 

^  a_  farmer  publisher,  who  understands  pub¬ 
lisher’s  problems  I  personally  conduct  expan- 
sloD  csmpaignt  for  newspapers.  100%  service. 
Hudson  De  Priest  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
"*•.  Louisville,  Ky — Circulation  Builders — 
Oestors  and  lole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

®J*ir  4  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Urwnwich  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Wesnisnshlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones; 
Oflice  2.13.-.1;  residence  81-9240. 


A.  U.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortee  Bldg.,  Santa 
j^olcs,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
"UUdlng  organisation  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (iiaid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
*f  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 

Uswley  Circulation  Service  expands  circulation 
usinij  methods  meeting  present  conditions.  Write 
-*1  J'  ''*•  !’’•  U.  Rosenthal,  Business  Manager, 
•’*  Oewey  Ave.,  Huntington,  N.  T. 


Advertising  Promotion 


Frank  McCabe,  485  First  Street,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  experienced  classified  advertising  builder, 
open  for  engagements;  conduct  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Let  us  put  out  a  special  edition  or  a  aeries  of 
Special  Industrial  and  Church  pages  and  in¬ 
crease  linage  and  income  for  your  paper.  Let 
us  tell  you  about  our  methods.  I..  Feldstein 
&  Co.,  Ill  W.  Washington.  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 


Due  billi  arranged  for  trade  advertising  on 
-Atlantic  City  hotels.  Our  service  charge  15%. 
W.  H.  Campbell  Co.,  1219  Commerce  Av., 
Atlantic  City 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale — ExoIuhIvp  iniiriiititf  dully.  8.7<H)  cir¬ 
culation,  city  5S.1HNK  Middle  Atlantic  State, 
A. I*.  fraiiehiNe;  $5o,()00  cash  down  payment,  and 
references.  Apply  B-73«),  Editor  &  rubllsher. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Solicitors — Start  work  May  15th. 
Fwiture  pages,  industrial,  etc.  Established 
firm  haa  o|Hmlng  for  two  ambitious  young  men. 
willing  to  travel.  Commission  basis.  Drawing 
account  if  necessary.  opp<irtunlty  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  managership  soon  as  ability  is  demon¬ 
strated.  Must  l>e  thon>iighly  exi)erienced  in 
this  line  of  work.  Dlease  give  deUiils  in  first 
letter.  A<idress  B-751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  wanted  for  New*  York 
suburban  weekly  currying  more  than  million 
lines  advertising  yearly.  State  full  particulars, 
experience,  salary,  enclosing  photograph.  Box 
H-737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  copy  and  Layout  man  wanted  by 
morning  and  evening  newspaiK*r.  .Must  be  able 
to  do  Some  selling.  Must  be  fast.  State  age. 
experience  niul  salary  desired.  Starting  salary 
must  be  reasonable.  R-74«>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  im  an  evening  newspaper 
eirciilation  We  want,  not  only  n  circu¬ 

lation  director  but  a  man  who  will  personally 
take  part  in  the  promotional  work  nei'essary 
to  develoj)  present  system  of  carrier  delivery. 
$100  weekly  for  a  man  accustomed  to  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  r»lve  full  details  of  work 
you  are  now*  doing.  B-743.  Editor  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — Publisher  of  a  com¬ 
bination  with  maiming  circulation  around  23,000. 
afternoon  around  10,000  and  Sunday  around 
36,000  wants  a  real  8ui)erintendent  to  take 
charge  of  all  mechanical  departments  with  spe¬ 
cial  kuowiedge  and  exi)erienee  about  comimsing 
room.  Such  a  man  nee<l  not  l>e  a  member  of 
any  union  although  all  departments  are  w'ork- 
ing  under  c'ontracts.  Publisher  wants  a  man 
w’ho  will  work  for  him  in  doing  the  right  thing 
and  not  l»e  subject  to  serving  unions  before  the 
publisher.  (.V>iumunlcate  with  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  Southern  NewspaiH»r  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  468,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


Special  Edition  Promoter 
A  metroiM)litan  newspaper  wislies  to  get  in 
touchwith  a  special  eilitiou  pn>mr»ter  to  handle 
a  rotogravure  sp«*cial  issue.  Write  fully  giving 
past  rect»rd8  and  references.  B-735,  Editor  A: 
Publisher. 


SituationB  Wanted 


Accountant — In  depression  times  w’atch  your 
costs.  Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  can  install  complete  system  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  take  over  all  statistical  w*ork  of  paper. 
Contact  this  uuiu  during  convention  W’eek 
through  Box  B-t8>7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  man,  20  years  experience;  5  in 
present  position,  desires  change.  Fine  record. 
G.  B.  Carter,  804  W,  4th,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor —  Married,  31, 
seven  years  experience  small  dailies.  Begin 
for  small  salary.  Excellent  references  former 
employers.  B-742,  Editor  <S:  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Editorial — many  jears  experi- 
eiK'e  selling  every  type'  of  advertising  including 
aviation.  Well  known  in  that  field.  Fonnerly 
aviation  editor.  Desire  change  nut  of  New' 
York — anywhere  tliat  is  permanent.  Moderate 
starting  salary.  Marri**il.  two  children.  Beal 
circulation  and  advertising  getter.  H-745,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Over  seven  years  suc¬ 
cessful  selling  experience,  display  classified, 
trade  paixT  and  radio.  Age  2*>.  married,  one 
child.  Capable  and  sincere  W(»rker.  Will  g<» 
anywhere  and  start  at  u  very  reasonable  salary 
for  an  op|H>rtunlty  to  prove  myself  in  your 
local,  national  or  classified  deimrtment.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  B-744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director^Assistant  Business  Man¬ 
ager — Seven  years  successful  aeeoinplishinent 
as  advertising  manager  with  a  backgr«Mind  of 
b  more  years  in  the  newspaper  field,  working 
up  from  street  seller,  throiigli  press,  circula¬ 
tion.  advertising.  e<litorial  ami  business  de¬ 
partments.  Have  productsl  result-getting  cam¬ 
paigns  in  practically  every  line  of  ne\vspaiH>r 
advertising.  Have  a  successful  idling  re<*ord. 
Am  not  a  bliifier  nor  high-pressure  man.  Know 
how*  and  wliere  to  get  the  Imsiness.  Can  or¬ 
ganize  and  hold  the  respect  of  personnel.  Nut 
afniid  of  work.  Married.  3s.  No  i>reference 
as  to  location  but  the  Job  must  be  ditficult 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  .\ddress 
Stevens  Advertising.  E.  .Market  St., 

]mUuna|>olis,  Ind. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Valuable  advertising,  promotion 
and  (Mlitorial  experience  of  2t>  years  available. 
12  years  with  large  metrcH)olitan  Middle  West 
newspaper  (morning-afternoon)  as  salesman; 
local,  national  and  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  .Vssistaiit  advertising  manager  of  large 
Southern  daily.  Managing  editor  of  outstand¬ 
ing  national  business  magazine,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  manager  national  trade  Journal. 
Now’  employed  in  Chicago.  Uecomiiiendations 
all  employers.  Gentile,  40.  Married.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary.  B-741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  small  daily.  Y'oung  man, 
married,  thoroughly  experienced  on  mid-w’estem 
daily.  Knows  layouts,  copy,  promotional  events 
and  constructive  selling.  Producer.  Best  ref¬ 
erences,  Go  anywhere.  B-734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advisory  Service — .\n  experienced  man,  creator 
of  successful  promotion  plans  and  popular  fea¬ 
tures,  w’ith  years  of  big  newspaper  experience, 
offers  bis  services  to  publishers  who  wish  their 
uew’spapers  more  attractive  and  popular.  Edi¬ 
torial  surveys  and  constructive  suggestions  for 
improvement  made  on  basis  of  active  advisory 
service  for  fixed  limited  period  for  salary  and 
expenses. 

If  you  want  to  build  up  and  solidify  your 
circulation,  let  him  look  over  your  editorial  de¬ 
partment  while  working  in  it  for  a  few  weeks, 
suggest  changes  in  your  paper’s  content  and 
makeup  and  search  out  new  iK)8sibilities  for  the 
extension  of  its  usefulness. 

Send  for  record  of  W’ork,  terms  and  outline 
of  proposed  service. 

Immediate  interviews  for  publishers  now  In 
New  York.  B-762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist — Newspai»er  artist.  Several  years’  exi»erl- 
once  as  layout  man.  retoucher  and  letterer  on 
one  of  I’.S.  largest  dally  iiew'spapers.  Uefer- 
ences  furnished.  B-74b,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  for  comic-strip  and  weekly  page.  Only 
experienced  aiiply.  Submit  samples  of  girl  with 
answer.  B-748,  Editor  tS:  Publisher, 


Cartoonist — Ambitious,  versatile  embryo.  De¬ 
sirous  of  an  opp<irtunity  to  produce  results  lor 
a  newspaper.  B-73K,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Successful  record  of 
twelve  years  as  head  of  departments  in  highly 
conii>etitive  fields  in  cities  of  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  to  300.iKX)  i>opulation.  Thoroughly  versed 
in  home  delivery  development  and  economical 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  street  and  stand 
sales.  Excellent  references  as  to  character 
men.  Know  merchandising  and  promotion  meth- 
and  ability.  Age  forty.  Will  be  in  New  York 
during  convention.  Apiiointments  may  be  made 
through  B-701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — E'ifteen  years  morning 
and  evening  papers.  Home  delivery  builder, 
city,  suburban  or  country.  Hard  worker,  in¬ 
telligent,  honest  and  sober.  E'amily  man,  35 
years  of  age.  Any  size  paper  considered,  op¬ 
portunity  permitting.  B-716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(Classified  Salesman,  Ass't.  Manager.  Over  9 
years  experience  Classified  and  Display.  Writes 
copy.  Married,  Age  31.  Wants  connection 
offering  advancement.  B-720,  Editor  & 
I’ublisher. 


Desk  Man,  experieni'ed  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  etc.,  desires  p(»sition  on  aftermnin  pai>er 
in  South.  B-750,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Desk  or  Rewrite  man,  30,  wdth  8  years*  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  new  connei’tlon  on  evening  paper 
of  more  than  25,(kNi  circulation  in  E]nst  or 
.Midwest.  Now  employed.  E'ast,  accurate, 
thoroughly  qualified  and  dependable  as  writer, 
copy  reader  or  executive.  ECxcellent  record, 
B-690,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial — (;eorge  Bernanl  Shaw’  and  I  are 
tw’o  great  men.  Keen  critics.  Deep  thinkers, 
(’lever  writers,  with  sharp  sense  of  humor. 
Doubt  this?  Ask  us  about  ourselves.  Am  In- 
tere8te<l  In  starting  humor,  critical  editorial 
page  c<d  in  iiiitidle  size  city.  .Mayhap  assum¬ 
ing  other  writing  duties.  Past  experience  news¬ 
paper  r<*-write.  and  copywriting  in  N.  Y.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Still  young  and  foolish. 
B-729.  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  man,  now  editor  of  large 
weekly  desires  change  to  newspaper  in  or  near 
New  York.  EJxperience:  copy  desk,  re-write, 
reporter,  feature  writer.  B-696,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Linotype — .Non-union.  3. bob  eras,  compositor, 
proofreader.  New  York,  New  .Jersey  jireferred. 
Moderate  w’ages.  B-707,  Eklitor  A  l^ubllsher. 


Editor,  writer,  columnist,  seeking  permanent 
connection,  where  ability  and  hanl  work  will 
l)e  appreciated;  long  iiietn»politan  experience: 
desk,  street,  features,  music:  makeup,  layout: 
go  anywhere;  salary  reasonable;  unmarried  but 
KiipiK>rttng  parents.  Box  B-723,  E^ditor  A  iNib- 
lisher. 


Editorial^Yoiing  man;  healthy,  unmarried,  nor¬ 
mally  intelligent;  wants  Job  tnot  position)  with 
<laily  or  w^s'kly.  Fniverslty  graduate;  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  magazine  editorial  experience:  small 
town  and  city.  Will  go  anywhere:  work  f»»r  ex¬ 
perience  if  little  els<‘.  B-7i7.  E>litor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  and  proiluction  man¬ 
ager.  Can  secure  maxlinutn  production  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Conversant  with  every  department 
of  new’spaper.  MetroiM)litan  daily  preferred. 
Best  references.  B-726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  Man  E^xperienced  telegraph,  state,  city 
desks;  reiK»rter;  desires  ehange  to  larger  field. 
Married.  B-73;*,  EMitor  A  I*nblisher. 


Sitnatioas  Wanted 


Newspaper  Han.  capable,  reliable,  experienoed, 
arailahle  for  news,  telegraph  or  copy  desk, 
makeup  or  proof  room.  B-739,  Editor  &  I’ub- 
lUber. 


Solicitor-.— <fO’,retter  t.vpe — Married  with  family 
— Ib-oducer  on  second  and  third  newspapers; 
contact  man  and  a  salesman.  esi)ecinlly  on 
morning  paiiere:  will  go  anywhere  but  prefer  the 
middle  west.  Best  references.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Write  or  wire  L.  M.  Nachman,  111  So. 
Francisco  Ave.,  3rd  apartment.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Telegraph  or  City  Editor — Aggressive  young 
newspaperman,  now  in  city,  wants  establish 
self  in  town  20,0d0  to  "o.CMlO  as  telegraph  or 
city  editor.  8  years  experience.  AAl  refer¬ 
ences.  B-740,  Editor  &  ibibllslicr. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale— (  Linotypes  in  good  condition — Mod¬ 
els  No.  5,  No.  19  and  Model  “K.”  Machines 
are  all  in  good  condition  and  will  sell  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Varnuiu  Park, 
Waltham,  Maas. 


For  sale— Due  to  consolidation  press  must  be 
moved.  Will  sell  12-page  duplex,  fiat  bed  press 
for  $1,500,  C(«t  us  $10,000  five  years  ago. 
Also,  Mo<Iel  K  linotype  for  $.500.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  were  used  up  to  day  of  consolidation 
last  July.  Courer -Times,  New  Castle, 

Indiana. 


Hagazines,  molds,  fonts,  new  and  used,  bonght, 
sold,  traded.  Frank  Montgomery,  Towanda, 
Penns. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  islo.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Cartoons  Wanted 


Wanted — Original  cartoon  by  Davenport,  Bush, 
Robert  Carter  and  Walt  Macdoiigall.  Must  be 
reasonable.  B-733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  tho 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  1«,  21.  22,  2S, 
24,  28.  30,  May  1,  2.  3,  6.  6,  7,  8,  8,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclualre),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inelu- 
slve).  Must  be  la  good  condition,  untom  and 
complete.  Editor  &  Publliber. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  la  in  the  market  for  Journallatie 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  tbit  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
bark  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newsiwpers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest ;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
bmkt,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  B-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Personal 


WANTED 

To  know  the  whereabouts  of  Harry  Owens, 
Promutiunal  Adv.  Mun  who  worked  in  El  Paso 
recently.  Urgent.  Communicate  with  Sam 
Watkins,  415  W.  San  .iintoniu  St.,  El  I’aso, 
Texas. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Butinas  EstabUahed  in  ISM 

350  Madison  Awo.  Now  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspapet  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 

Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


PRESS  practice  is  under  microscopic 
investigation  from  many  sides.  Folk 
who  have  only  slight  concern  with  the 
complexities  of  other  American  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  state,  church,  industry, 
courts,  medicine,  education  and  whatnot, 
evince  deep  interest  in  newspai)er  prob¬ 
lems.  W  itness  the  trend  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  Princeton  last  week,  the  editor’s 
convention  at  Washington  the  previous 
week  and  the  ceaseless  probing  in  books, 
magazines,  the  stage,  screen,  pulpit,  lec¬ 
ture  platform,  floors  of  legislatures  and 
wherever  men  gather  to  talk  of  the 
times.  The  search  for  press  faults  goes 
on  from  w’ithin  and  from  without  jour¬ 
nalism’s  structure.  Much  of  it  is  intelli¬ 
gent  and  honest.  Some  of  it  is  destruc¬ 
tive,  spiteful,  competitive  and  insincere. 
Xfost  newspapermen  accept  intelligent 
criticism,  even  abuse,  of  their  medium 
with  good-nature  and  a  sense  of  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  theory  that  benefits  may 
come  from  such  agitation.  There  is,  I 
think,  a  limit  beyond  which  false  opinion 
regarding  newspaper  practice  cannot  go 
without  harm  to  the  medium.  That 
boundary  is  now  in  sight.  W'e  are 
nearing  a  day  when  responsible  news- 
paperdom  must  resist  ignorant,  blatant, 
spiteful  attacks,  all  uttered  in  the  name 
of  “the  American  press,”  which  of 
course  includes  a  few  newspapers  which 
will  not  bear  etnical  investigation.  These 
arrivist  sheets  are  the  horrible  examples 
that  the  unfair  critic  invariably  holds 
aloft  to  shame  .\merican  journalism. 
Surely,  specified  criticism  is  long  over¬ 
due.  Generalization  has  gone  mad. 

* 

T  SEE  little  difference,  in  fact,  between 
■*-  the  blather  of  the  highbrow  critic  who 
condemns  all  newsiapers  with  unsup¬ 
ported  generalizations  about  “commercial¬ 
ism,”  "standardization,”  “advertising 
control,”  “editorial  ineptitude”  and  other 
familiar  charges,  and  the  stage  and  talkie 
stuff  which  seeks  to  convince  the  public 
that  all  newspapermen  are  half-baked 
racketeers,  preying  on  the  miseries  of  the 
weak  and  erring,  deriving  their  satis¬ 
factions  from  an  orgy  of  romantic  adven¬ 
ture,  while  piling  up  the  rocks  for  a  pro¬ 
prietor  with  a  sole-leather  heart  and  the 
eye  of  a  timber  wolf.  Not  often  do  these 
critics  go  to  the  bother  to  explain  that  for 
one  such  newspaper  crook,  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  live  to  higher 
standards  of  morals  in  their  daily  work 
than  possibly  any  other  class  of  profes¬ 
sionals.  No,  they  pick  out  the  isolated 
and  admitted  instances  of  unethical  prac¬ 
tice  and  spread  them  over  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  field.  But  authors  and  orators  do 
not  hold  up  a  shyster  as  typical  of  the 
legal  profession,  or  a  quack  as  proof  that 
medical  practice  is  m  much  knavery. 

This  type  of  criticism  must  be  “called,” 
though  the  job  is  disgusting  and  the 
easier  way  would  be  to  ignore  the  libel. 
Particularly,  should  spite  writing  be 
nailed.  The  most  venomous  stuff  now 
current  is  the  vaporing  of  persons  who 
were  disappointed  in  their  newspaper 
careers.  They  can  now  tell  journalism 
just  how  to  proceed  with  honor  and  profit 
but  when  they  were  employed  in  news¬ 
paper  work  they  made  no  dent,  indeed 
were  unable  to  hold  their  places.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  us  to  spot  vengeful 
critics,  but  the  layman  does  not  inquire 
into  motives.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  what  is  required  of  an  honest  critic 
of  newspaper  practice  is  specified,  not 
generalized,  comment.  Specific  criticism 
cannot  injure  the  honest  press.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  welcome  as  helpful. 

*  «  « 

HE  April  week  that  brings  to  New 
York  the  publishers  convention  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  occasions  of  the  year, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  reporters 
who  are  assigned  to  cover  the  event  it 


has  its  distressing  phases.  The  old  rule 
of  executive  session  continues  to  prevail 
and  it  is  a  keyhole  job.  This  is  always 
perplexing  to  young  reporters  catching 
the  assignment  for  the  first  time.  They 
stand  about  asking  why  it  is  that  news¬ 
papermen,  of  all  people,  should  want  to 
lock  themselves  up  to  talk,  whereas  that 
sort  of  thing  has  been  done  away  with 
by  nearly  every  other  modern  institution. 
VVhat’s  the  dark  secret?  Is  it  anything 
sinister?  Should  an  enterprising  reporter 
bore  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  listen  in 
from  the  basement?  Veteran  reporters, 
grouped  in  easy  chairs  at  the  doorway  of 
the  convention  hall,  ease  the  minds  of  the 
youths  by  saying  that  it  is  only  an  old 
publisher  custom  and  that  it  will  run  on 
until  some  kind  person,  some  fair  day, 
in  lieu  of  something  better  to  do,  rises 
up  in  meeting  and  resolutes  that  the 
doors  hereafter  swing  wide  open;  then 
everyone  in  the  convention  hall  will  sud¬ 
denly  realize  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  executive  meetings  put  the  free 
press.  Thereafter  a  press  table  will_  be 
instituted.  After  all,  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  practices 
of  reporters.  They  know  they  can  be 
trusted  and  that  they  do  best  when  they 
know  what  they  are  writing  about, 
rather  than  attempting  to  report 
by  guess,  surmise  and  hearsay.  If 
there’s  anything  that  is  really  desper¬ 
ate  before  a  convention  it  could  always 
go  into  executive  session,  or  reporters 
might  be  asked  not  to  print  “that,”  a 
minimum  risk.  Committee  rooms  also 
offer  full  protection. 

*  *  ♦ 

^HE  principal  fact,  as  I  see  matters, 
is  that  the  newspaper  business  is  most 
harmed  by  garbled  reports  concerning  its 
affairs.  Keyhole  re^rting  is  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  error.  Every  year  delegates 
le-ve  the  convention  city  hot  under  the 
collar  because  of  some  misquotation  or 
some  ridiculous  trifling  with  their  names 
or  the  names  of  their  publications.  Yet 
the  reporters  on  the  job  are  conscientious 
and  have  a  perfect  alibi  in  the  fact  that 
they  work  under  a  severe  handicap. 
This  year  a  trained  newspaperman  was 
employed  to  give  out  the  news  of  the 
convention,  meeting  with  the  reporters 
after  each  session.  He  did  his  job  as 
well  as  could  be  exi)ected  in  view  of  the 
terrific  handicap  of  his  instructions.  He 
was  ordered  to  tell  what  general  matters 
were  considered,  but  he  must  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  any  publisher,  or  his 
newspaper,  or  quote  any  resolution 
offered  from  the  floor,  or  give  any  other 
specific  information.  So,  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  this  good  man  would  sit  with  40 
reporters  at  his  knees,  and  hint,  suggest, 
apologize  and  variously  seek  to  explain 
without  telling.  The  results  were  pain¬ 
ful.  The  stories  that  the  reporters  were 
able  to  write  from  such  information 
might  be  compared  to  a  hypothetical 
account  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  with  Polonius,  Laertes,  Yorick, 
naughty  Mamnia,  a  certain  slightly 
derang^  maiden  and  Hamlet  himself 
left  completely  out  of  the  tale. 

*  *  « 

Yl^  ILL  ROGERS,  speaking  at  the 
”  annual  banquet,  said  that  he  had 
attended  the  convention  for  two  full  days 
under  strict  instructions  not  to  reveal 
anything  that  had  transpired  behind  the 
closed  doors.  “I  promised  and  by  golly 
I  will  keep  my  pledge,”  he  went  on. 
“It’s  easy  for  me  to  do  this,  because 
nothing  happened  worth  telling.”  When 
everyone  appreciatively  laughed  Mr. 
Rogers  said  he  was  only  fooling.  He 
brought  up  the  subject  of  radio  and  the 
convention’s  antagonistic  resolutions, 
saying :  “The  newspapers  are  going  to 
put  radio  out  of  business.  It  reminds 
me  how  years  ago,  out  in  Chicago,  six 


or  eight  Irishmen  heard  that  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  to  be  crowned  king 
of  England  on  the  following  day.  What 
did  they  do?  WTiy,  they  sneaked  into 
the  back  room  of  a  saloon  on  South 
Clark  Street  and  passed  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  coronation.”  Referring 
to  the  Lindbergh  press  episode  Rogers 
said  that  “Lindy’s  name  will  be  a  house¬ 
hold  word  throughout  the  world  when 
people  will  be  i)aying  a  dime  to  get  into 
a  museum  to  see  what  a  printing  press 
loctked  like.”  The  famed  cow-puncher, 
actor,  screen-star,  radio  lecturer,  philos¬ 
opher,  flier  and  columnist  thus  wise¬ 
cracked  for  upward  of  an  hour. 

« 

CHARLES  SCHWAB  was  the 
banquet’s  serious  oratorical  attraction 
and  he  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  throwing  his  prepared  address  away 
and  talking  about  something  wholly 
foreign  to  it.  “You  can  read  that  speech 
in  the  papers,  but  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  men  face  to  face,”  he  declared. 
It  is  always  a  delightful  little  byplay  on 
the  part  of  public  speakers,  but  it  doesn’t 
help  to  make  newspapers  respected  by 
their  readers.  A  careful  operator  like 
Mr.  Schwab  ought  to  know  that  it  costs 
good  money  to  set  two  columns  of  ad¬ 
vance  speech  in  every  morning  newspaper 
office  of  the  land,  only  to  throw  the  gal¬ 
leys  into  the  hell-box  when  the  wire 
brings  along  a  totally  different  version. 
It  may  amuse  an  audience,  but  reporters 
resent  it.  Why  any  advance  speech? 

*  <•>  * 

HE  best  story  Mr.  Schwab  told  was 
on  himself.  He  was  explaining  how 
easy  he  falls  when  anyone  asks  him  to 
make  a  public  speech,  and  illustrated  the 
point  by  telling  of  a  farmer  neighbor 
w’ho  wanted  to  sell  him  a  cow. 

“I’ve  got  a  cow  I  want  to  sell  to  you, 
Charlie,”  the  neighbor  said. 

“Yes,  would  she  fit  into  my  Guernsey 
herd?” 

“No.  I  dunno  as  she  would.” 

“Has  she  got  anything  to  recommend 
her?” 

“Wal,  I  dunno  as  she  has.” 

“Does  she  give  lots  of  milk?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  as  she  gives  lots  of 
milk,  but  Charlie,  I  can  tell  you  this : 
She’s  a  kind,  gentle,  good-dispositioned 
old  cow  and  if  she’s  got  any  milk  she'll 
give  it  to  you.” 

4i 

A  MON  C.XRTER,  toastmaster,  put  his 
fellow  Sfiuthwesterner  Will  Rogers 
in  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  with  these  words :  “Down  in 
Texas  we  think  that  Will  would  make  a 
great  President.  Speaking  as  a  Democrat 
I  can  say  that  our  party  would  be  glad 
to  put  him.  or  any  other  man.  into  the 
XX'hite  House.”  Rogers  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Stor-Tclc(iraw  publisher  are 
errmies  and  the  humorist’s  son  is  break¬ 
ing  into  journalism  by  selling  classified 
a<lvertising  on  Mr.  Carter’s  newspaper. 

♦  •  * 

XT  ERE  is  the  greatest  money-making 
suggestion  ever  made  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  United  .States :  Enforce, 
starting  today,  the  good  old  rule  that 
advertising  matter,  which  is  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  news  or 
proper  editorial  matter,  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  advertising  columns  or  be  labeled 
as  such.  In  other  words,  cut  off  free 
publicity!  .Announce  this  as  a  fixed 
policy  and  stick  to  it.  Three  things  will 
happen:  fl)  The  average  newspaper  will 
be  able  to  publish  from  15  to  40  per  cent 
more  genuine  news  and  feature,  or  reduce 
its  size  by  tho.se  proportions;  (2)  More 
than  $2.^.000,000  that  is  annually  appro¬ 
priated  for  press  agent  activities  will 
Iiecome  available  for  legitimate,  paid  ad¬ 
vertising:  (31  Scores  of  good  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  now  resent  the  free  adver¬ 
tising  given  to  national  accounts  and 
readers  who  despise  the  deceitful  bunk- 
will  rise  up  to  bless  you.  Three  things 
will  not  happen:  (1)  No  advertising 
account  that  is  worth  having,  either  for 
immediate  profit  or  promise,  will  he  lost; 
(2)  No  advertising  agency  will  denounce 
vou  or  withhold  business ;  (3)  No  weak- 
kneed  rival  will  long  continue  the  waste¬ 
ful  practice  after  you  have  firmly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  can  be  successfullv 
defeated  by  direct  action.  .Add  to  this 
suggestion  the  idea  that  with  some  of 


the  profit,  thus  gained,  you  can  emplw 
a  half  dozen  or  more  able  former  pren 
agents  to  augment  your  local  staff  « 
good  salaries  and  at  work  they  will  be 
proud  to  do  and  you  have  the  perfect 
picture  of  prosperity,  square  dealing  and 
happiness. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  PRESS  release  just  received  from  a 
New  York  real-estate  press  agent 
has  this  to  say :  “Edward  L.  Bernayi, 
counsel  on  public  relations,  has  leasj 
part  of  the  43rd  floor  of  No.  1  Wall 
Street  for  executive  offices.  The  price 
paid  per  square  foot  is  said  to  be  at 
better  than  1929  levels.  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays  and  Ivy  Lee,  the  two  leading  public 
relations  counsels  of  the  country,  qov 
have  their  offices  in  the  Wall  Street 

district.” 

No  reason  at  all  now  why  busin**, 
except  the  paid  advertising  busing 

should  not  speedily  revive. 

«  #  « 

By  OTIS  PEABODY  SWIFT 

T  HAD  a  half  hour  to  kill  between 
pointments  in  the  financial  district  and 
thought  that  I  should  like  to  take  a  lut 
look  at  the  New  York  World  editotii] 
rooms  before  the  wreckers  finished  the 
job.  I  wondered  whether  my  old  deflr 
was  still  there.  The  elevator  boy  looked 
at  me  strangely  when  I  said  "twefftk 
floor.”  Upstairs  the  gray  darkness  o{ 
late  afternoon  enveloped  the  dim  loft.  A 
layer  of  dust  covered  everything— the 
windows,  the  floors,  the  battered  desb 
that  were  heaped  together  in  the  middk 
of  the  cavernous,  echoing  room.  Two 
husky  moving  men  in  blue  denim  walked 
about  placing  tags  on  objects.  They 
ignored  me. 

Morning  World,  Evening  World,  Art 
Department  and  Telegraph  Room  had  all 
been  stripped.  The  Morkrum  machines 
were  gone.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  n- 
mained  anywhere  except  for  a  few  bat¬ 
tered  notices  on  the  Bulletin  Board--Jini 
Barrett’s  printed  appeal  for  subscriptions, 
— the  galley  proof  of  Walter  Lippmaim’s 
last  editorial. 

No — I  was  wrong.  For  on  Alec 
Schlosser’s  desk,  still  on  the  rostrum,  vro 
a  large  framed  placard.  The  glass  whidi 
had  covered  it  was  broken.  The  frame 
and  backing  were  cracked.  The  placard, 
an  elaborate  hand  printed  scroll  in  an¬ 
tique  characters,  emblazoned  with  gold, 
blue,  green  and  purple,  read  in  part:— 
EXPRESS  to  the  editors,  manage^ 
and  entire  staff,  my  warm  appreciation 
of  their  excellent  and  successful  work 
for  an  institution  which  should  always 
fight  demagogues  of  all  parties;  nertr 
tolerate  injustice  or  corruption,  always 
fight  for  progress  and  reform,  never 
belong  to  any  party,  always  oppose 
privileged  classes  and  public  plunder—  ^ 
never  be  afraid  to  attack  wronj 
whether  by  predatory  plutocracy  or  by 
predatory  poverty — 

Joseph  Pulitzer 

Delmonico’s 
April  10,  1907 

This  placard,  alone,  remained  a  symbol 
of  life  in  that  deserted  cavern.  I  propped 
it  up  and  left  it  there.  I  understand  thit 
there  is  an  office  down  on  the  second 
floor  where  they  are  selling  all  of  the  old 
tangibles  of  the  World. 

«  *  * 

SPEAKING  of  incorrectly  spelled 
names  and  wrong  initials  in  newspapff 
print,  E.  H.  Macklin,  general  manager  d 
IVinmfieg  Free  Press,  said:  “The  aver¬ 
age  man  will  forgive  being  buffalo^  at 
cards,  being  called  a  vile  name,  for  alie^ 
tion  of  his  wife’s  affections,  for  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  almost  any  indignity  or  injus¬ 
tice,  but  will  not  stand  for  his  name 
being  mis-spelled.  .  , 

“.A  letter  passed  through  the  writers 
hands  from  an  old,  an  illiterate,  but  a 
valued  reader  renewing  his  subscription. 
He  closed  his  letter  by  calling  on  God  to 
save  his  political  party  in  the  coming  el^ 
tion.  Unhappily,  he  spelled  God,  goad, 
with  a  small  ‘g.’ 

“Enquiry  disclosed  that  five  rninutm 
after  emerging  from  the  post  office  fol¬ 
lowing  the  posting  of  his  letter,  this 
respected  citizen  was  killed  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  Deity 
may  forgive  His  commandments  beffll 
transgressed,  but  like  His  human  crea¬ 
tures,  He  draws  the  line  at  the  mis-spell¬ 
ing  of  His  name.” 
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